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CHAPTER I.—COUNT VICTOR COMES TO A STRANGE: COUNTRY. 


Ir was an afternoon in 
autumn, with a sound of 
wintry breakers on the shore, 
the tall woods copper-colour, 
the thickets dishevelled, and 
the nuts, in the corries of 
Ardkinglas, the braes of Ardno, 
dropping upon bracken burned 
to gold. Until he was out of 
the glen and into the open 
land, the traveller could scarcely 
conceive that what by his chart 
was no more than an arm of 
the ocean could make so much 
ado; but when he found the 
incoming tide fretted here and 
there by black rocks, and else- 
where, in little bays, a beach 
strewn with boulders of great 
size, the high rumour of the 
sea-breakers in that breezy 


weather seemed more explicable. 
And still, for him, it was above 
all a country of appalling silence 
in spite of the tide thundering. 
Fresh from the pleasant rabble 
of Paris, the tumult of the 
streets, the unending gossip of 
the faubourgs that were at 
once his vexation and his joy, 
and from the eager ride that 
had brought him through 
Normandy when its orchards 
were busy from morning till 
night with cheerful peasants 
plucking fruit, his ear had not 
grown accustomed to the still 
of the valleys, the terrific hush 
of the mountains among which 
he had ridden for two days. 
The woods whose leaves fell 
constantly about him seemed 
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in some swoon of nature, with 
no birds carolling on the 
boughs ; the cloisters were mon- 
astic in their silence. A season 
of most dolorous influences, a 
land of sombre shadows and 
ravines, a day of sinister soli- 
tude; the sun slid through 
scudding clouds, high over a 
world blown upon by salt airs 
brisk and tonic; but man was 
wanting in those weary valleys, 
and the heart of Victor Jean, 
Comte de Montaiglon, was 
almost sick for very loneliness. 

Thus it came as a relief to 
his ear, the removal of an 
oppression little longer to be 
endured, when he heard behind 
him what were apparently the 
voices of the odd-looking un- 
couth natives he had seen a 
quarter of an hour ago lurking, 
silent but alert and peering, 
phantoms of old story rather 
than humans, in the fir-wood 
near a defile made by a brawl- 
ingcataract. They had wakened 
no suspicions in his mind. It 
was true they were savage- 
looking rogues in a ragged 
plaid-cloth of a dull device, 
and they had carried arms he 
had thought forbidden there 
by law. To a foreigner fresh 
from gentle lands there might 
well be a menace in their 
ambuscade, but he had known 
men of their race, if not of 
so savage an aspect, in the 
retinues of the Scots’ exiles 
who hung about the side-doors 
of Saint Germains, passed 
mysterious days between that 
domicile of tragic comedy and 
Avignon or Rome, or ruffled it 
on empty pockets at the gaming- 
tables, so he had no apprehen- 
sion. Besides, he was in the 
country of the Argyll, at least 
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on the verge of it, a territory 
accounted law-abiding even to 
dulness by every Scot he had 
known since he was a child at 
Cammercy, and snuff-strewn 
conspirators, come to meet his 
uncles, took him on their knees 
when a lull in the cards or wine 
permitted, and recounted their 
adventures for his entertain- 
ment in a villainous French: 
he could not guess that the 
gentry in the wood behind him 
had taken a fancy to his horse, 
that they were broken men 
(as the phrase of the country 
put it), and that when he had 
passed them at the cataract— 
a haughty, well-set-up duine 
uasail all alone with a fortune 
of silk and silver lace on his 
apparel and the fob of a watch 
dangling at his groin most 
temptingly—they had promptly 
put a valuation upon him- 
self and his possessions, and 
decided that the same were 
sent by Providence for their 
enrichment. 

Ten of them ran after him 
clamouring loudly to give the 
impression of larger numbers ; 
he heard them with relief when 
oppressed by the inhuman sol- 
emnity of the scenery that was 
too deep in its swound to give 
back even an echo to the breaker 
on the shore, and he drew up 
his horse, turned his head a 
little and listened, flushing with 
annoyance when the rude calls 
of his pursuers became, even 
in their unknown jargon, too 
plainly peremptory and meant 
for him. 

“ Dogs!” said he, “I wish I 
had a chance to open school 
here and teach manners,” and 
without more deliberation he set 
his horse to an amble, designed 
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to betray neither complacency 
nor a poltroon’s terrors. 

“ Stad ! stad!” cried a voice 
closer than any of the rest be- 
hind him; he knew what was 
ordered by its accent, but no 
Montaiglon stopped to an in- 
solent summons. He put the 
short rowels to the flanks of 
the sturdy lowland pony he 
bestrode, and conceded not so 
much as a look behind. 

There was the explosion of a 
bell-mouthed musket, and some- 
thing smote the horse spatter- 
ingly behind the rider’s left 
boot. The beast swerved, gave 
a scream of pain, fell lumber- 
ingly on its side, With an 
effort, Count Victor saved him- 
self from the falling body. For 
a moment he stood bewildered 
at the head of the suffering 
animal, The pursuing shouts 
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had ceased, Behind him, short 
hazel-trees clustering thick with 
nuts, reddening bramble and 
rusty bracken tangled together 
in a coarse rank curtain of vege- 
tation, quite still and motionless 
(but for the breeze among the 
upper leaves), and the sombre 
distance, dark with pine, had 
the mystery of a vault. It was 
difficult to believe his pursuers 
harboured there, perhaps re- 
loading the weapon that had 
put so doleful a conclusion to 
his travels with the gallant 
little horse he had bought on 
the coast of Fife. That silence, 
that prevailing mystery, seemed 
to be the essence and the mood 
of this land, so different from 
his own, where laughter was 
ringing in the orchards and a 
myriad towns and clamant cities 
brimmed with life. 


CHAPTER II,—THE PURSUIT. 


Nobody who had acquaint- 
ance with Victor de Montaiglon 
would call him coward. He 
had fought with De Grammont, 
and brought a wound from 
Dettingen under circumstances 
to set him up for life in a 
repute for valour, and half a 
score of duels were at his credit 
or discredit in the chronicles of 
Paris society. 

And yet, somehow, standing 
there in an unknown country 
beside a brute companion wan- 
tonly struck down by a robber’s 
shot, and the wood so still 
around, and the sea thundering 
unfamiliar, he felt vastly un- 
comfortable, with a touch of 
more than physical apprehen- 
sion. If the enemy would only 
manifest themselves to the eye 


and ear as well as to the un- 
classed senses that inform the 
instinct, it would be much more 
comfortable. Why did they 
not appear? Why did they 
not follow up their assault upon 
his horse? Why were they 
lurking in the silence of the 
thicket, so many of them, and 
he alone and so obviously at 
their mercy ? 

“What a rare delicacy!” 
said Count Victor to himself. 
“They would not interrupt my 
regretful tears. But for the 
true élan of the trade of robbery, 
give me old Cartouche picking 
pockets on the Pont Neuf.” 

While he loosened the bag 
with one hand, with the other 
he directed at the thicket the 
pistol that seemed of such 
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wholesome influence. Then he 
slung the bag upon his shoulder 
and encouraged the animal to 
get upon its legs, but vainly, 
for the shot was fatal. 

“Ah!” said he regretfully, 
“T must sacrifice my bridge and 
my bon comrade.” 

Twice, three times, he placed 
the second pistol at the horse’s 
head and as often withdrew it, 
reluctant, a man, as all who 
knew him wondered at, gentle 
to womanliness with a brute 
though in a cause against men 
the most bitter and sometimes 
cruel of opponents. 

A rustle in the brake at last 
compelled him, “ Allons!” 
said he impatiently with him- 
self, “I dono more than I should 
have done with me in the like 
case,” and he pulled the trigger. 

Then having deliberately 
charged the weapon anew, he 
moved off in the direction he 
had been taking when the 
attack was made. 

It was still, he knew, some 
distance to the castle. Half an 
hour before his rencontre with 
those broken gentry, now steal- 
ing in his rear with the cunning 
and the bloodthirstiness of their 
once native wolves (and always, 
remember, with the possibility 
of the blunderbuss for aught that 
he could tell), he had, for the 
twentieth time since he left the 
port of Dysart, taken out the 
rude itinerary, written in ludi- 
crous Scoto-English by Hugh 
Bethune, one time scrivener to 
the Lord Marischal in exile, and 
read :— 


“... and so on to the Water of 
Leven (the brewster-wife at the howff 
near Loch Lomond mouth keeps a 
goed glass of aqua), then by Law 
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(with an eye on the Gregarach), there 
after a bittock to Glencroe and down 
upon the House of Ardkinglas, a 
Hanoverian rat whom ’ware. Round 
the loch head and three miles further 
the Castle o’ the Bardon. Give him 
my devoirs and hopes to challenge 
him to a Bowl when Yon comes off 
which God kens there seems no 
hurry.” 


By that showing the castle 
of Baron Lamond must be 
within half an hour’s walk of 
where he now moved without 
show of eagerness, yet quickly 
none the less, from a danger the 
more alarming because the 
extent of it could not be 
computed. 

In a little the rough path he 
followed bent parallel with the 
sea. A tide at the making 
licked ardently upon sand-spits 
strewn with ware, and at the 
forelands, overhung by harsh 
and stunted seaside shrubs, the 
breakers rose tumultuous. On 
the sea there was utter vacancy ; 
only a few screaming birds 
slanted above the wave, and 
the coast, curving far before 
him, gave his eye no sign at 
first of the castle to which he 
had got the route from M. 
Hugh Bethune. 

Then his vision, that had been 
set for something more impos- 
ing, for the towers and em- 
brasures of a stately domicile, 
if not for a Chantilly, at least 
for the equal of the paternal 
chateau in the Meuse valley, 
with multitudinous chimneys 
and the incenseof kind luxuriant 
hearths, suave parks, gardens, 
and gravelled walks, contracted 
with dubiety and amazement 
upon a dismal tower perched 
upon a promontory. 

Revealed against the brown 
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hills and the sombre woods of 
the farther coast, it was scarcely 
a wonder that his eye had failed 
at first to find it. Here were 
no pomps of lord or baron; 
little luxuriance could prevail 
behind those eyeless gables ; 
there could be no suave pleas- 
ance about those walls hanging 
over the noisy and inhospitable 
wave. No pomp, no pleasant 
amenities ; the place seemed to 
jut into the sea, defying man’s 
oldest and most inveterate 
enemy, its gable ends and one 
crenelated bastion or — turret 
betraying its sinister relation 
to its age, its whole aspect 
arrogant and unfriendly, essen- 
tial of war. Caught suddenly 
by the vision that swept the 
fretted. curve of the coast, it 


seemed blackly to perpetuate 


the spirit of the land, its silence, 
its solitude and terrors. 

These reflections darted 
through the mind of Count 
Victor as he sped, monstrously 
uncomfortable with the burden 
of the bag that bobbed on his 
back, not to speak of the in- 
dignity of the office. It was 
not the kind of castle he had 
looked for, but a. castle, in the 
narrow and squalid meaning of 
a penniless refugee like Bethune, 
it doubtless was, the only one 
apparent on the landscape, and 
therefore too obviously the one 
he sought. 

“Very well, God is good,” 
said Count Victor, who, to tell 
all and leave no shred of mis- 
understanding, was in some 
regards the frankest of pagans, 
and he must be jogging on for 
its security. 

But as he jogged, the ten 
broken men who had _ been 
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fascinated by his too osten- 
tatious fob and the extrav- 
agance of his embroidery, and 
inspired furthermore by a na- 
tural detestation of any foreign 
duine uasail apparently bound 
for the seat of MacCailen Mor, 
gathered boldness, and soon he 
heard the thicket break again 
behind him. 

He paused, turned sharply 
with the pistols in his hands. 
Instantly the brake received its 
inhabitants; a bracken or two 
nodded, a hazel sapling swung 
back and forward more freely 
than the wind accounted for. 
And at the same time there 
rose on the afternoon the wail 
of a wildfowl high up on the 
hill, answered in a sharp and 
querulous too-responsive note of 
the same character in the wood 
before. 

The gentleman who had 
twice fought a la barriére 
felt a nameless new thrill, a 
shudder of the being, born of 
antique terrors generations be- 
fore his arms were quartered 
with those of Rochefoucauld 
and Modene. 

It was becoming all too awk- 
ward, this affair. He broke 
into a more rapid walk, then 
into a run, with his eyes in- 
tent on the rude’ dark keep 
that held the promontory, now 
the one object in all the land- 
scape that had to his senses 
some aspect of human fellow- 
ship and sympathy. 

The caterans were assured ; 
Dieu du ciel, how they ran 
too! Those in advance broke 
into an appalling halloo, the 
shout of hunters on the heels 
of quarry. High above. the 


voice of the breakers it 
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sounded savage and alarming 
in the ears of Count Victor, 
and he fairly took to flight, 
the valise bobbing more ludi- 
crously than ever on his back. 

It was like the man that, 
in spite of dreads not to be 
concealed from _ himself, he 
should be seized as he sped 
with a notion of the grotesque 
figure he must present, carry- 
ing that improper burden. He 
must even laugh when he 
thought of his austere punctili- 
ous maternal aunt, the Baronne 
de Chenier, and fancied her 
horror and disgust could she 
behold her nephew disgracing 
the De Chenier blood by carry- 
ing his own baggage and out- 
raging several centuries of 
devilishly fine history by run- 
ning—positively running—from 
ill-armed footpads who had 
never worn breeches. She would 
frown, her bosom would swell 
till her bodice would appear 
to crackle at the arm-pits, the 
seven hairs on her upper lip 
would bristle all the worse 
against her purpling face as she 
cried it was the little Lyons 
shopkeeper in his mother’s 
grandfather that was in his 
craven legs. Doubt it who 
will, a sense of imminent 
danger will not wholly ob- 
literate the sense of humour, 
and Montaiglon, as he ran 
before the footpads, laughed 
softly at the Baronne. 

But a short knife with a 
black hilt hissed past his right 
ear and buried three-fourths of 
its length in the grass, and 
so abruptly dispelled his sense 
of humour. This was ridicu- 
lous. He stopped suddenly, 
turned him round about in a 
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passion, and fired one of the 
pistols at an unfortunate robber 
too late to duck among the 
bracken. And the marvel was 
that the bullet found its home, 
for the aim was uncertain, 
and the shot meant more for 
an emphatic protest than for 
attack. 

The gled’s cry rose once 
more, rose higher on the hill, 
echoed far off, and was twice 
repeated nearer hand with a 
dropping melancholy cadence, 
Gaunt forms grew up straight 
among the undergrowth of 
trees, indifferent to the other 
pistol, and ran back or over 
to where the wounded comrade 
lay. 

“‘Heaven’s thunder!” cried 
Count Victor, “I wish I had 
aimed more carefully.” He 
was appalled at the apparent 
tragedy of his act. A suicidal 
regret and curiosity kept him 
standing where he fired, with 
the pistol still smoking in his 
hands, till there came from 
the men clustered round the 
body in the brake a _ loud 
simultaneous wail unfamiliar 
to his ear, but unmistakable 
in its import. He turned and 
ran wildly for the tower that 
had no aspect of sanctuary in 
it; his heart drummed noisily 
at his breast; his mouth 
parched and gaped. In upon 
his lips in a little dropped 
water; he tasted the salt of 
his sweating body. And then 
he knew weariness, great weari- 
ness, that plucked at the sinews 
behind his knees, and felt sore 
along the hips and back, the 
result of his days of hard rid- 
ing come suddenly to the sur- 
face. Truly he was not happy. 
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But if he ran wearily he ran 
well, better at least than his 
pursuers, who had their own 
reasons for taking it more 
leisurely, and in a while there 
was neither sight nor sound of 
the enemy. 

He was beginning to get 
some satisfaction from this, 
when, turning a bend of the 
path within two hundred yards 
of the castle, behold an un- 
mistakable enemy barred his 
way! An ugly, hoggish, obese 
man, with bare legs most gro- 
tesquely like pillars of granite 
and a protuberant paunch ; 
but the devil must have 
been in his legs to carry him 
more swiftly than thorough- 
bred limbs had carried Count 
Victor. He stood sneering in 
the path, turning up the right 
sleeve of a soiled and ragged 
saffron shirt with his left 
hand, the right being engaged 
most ominously with a sword 
of a fashion that might well 
convince the Frenchman he 
had some new methods of 
fence to encounter in a few 


‘ minutes. 


High and low looked Count 
Victor as he slacked his pace, 
seeking for some way out of 
this sack, releasing as he did so 
the small sword from the tangle- 
ment of his skirts, feeling the 
Mechlin deucedly in his way. 
As he approached closer to the 
man barring his path he re- 
lapsed into a walk and opened 
a parley in English that except 
for its slight accent had nothing 
in it of France, where he had 
long been the comrade of com- 
patriots to this preposterous 
savage with the manners of 
medieval Provence when foot- 
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pads lived upon Damoiselle 
Picoree, 

“My good fellow,” said he, 
as one might open with a 
lackey, “I protest I am in a 
hurry, for my presence makes 
itself much desired elsewhere. 
I cannot comprehend why in 
Heaven’s name so large a regi- 
ment of you should turn out to 
one unfortunate traveller.” 

The fat man fondled the 
brawn of his sword-arm and 
seemed to gloat upon the situ- 
ation. 

“Come, come!” said Count 
Victor, affecting a cheerfulness, 
“my waistcoat would scarcely 
adorn a man of your inches, 
and as for my pantaloons ”— 
he looked at the ragged kilt— 
“as for my pantaloons, now on 
one’s honour, would you care 
for them? ‘They are so essen- 
tially a matter of custom.” 

He would have bantered it 
on in this strain up to the very 
nose of the enemy, but the man 
in his path was utterly un- 
responsive to his humour. In 
truth he did not understand a 
word of the nobleman’s pleas- 
antry. He uttered something 
like a war-cry, threw his bonnet 
off a head as bald as an egg, 
and smote out vigorously with 
his broadsword. 

Count Victor fired the pistol 
& bout portant with delibera- 
tion; the flint, in the familiar 
irony of fate, missed fire, and 
there was nothing more to do 
with the treacherous weapon 
but to throw it in the face of 
the Highlander. It struck full ; 
the trigger- guard gashed the 
jaw and the metalled butt 
spoiled the sight of an eye. 

“This accounts for the mace 
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in the De Chenier quartering,” 
thought the Count whimsically. 
“Tt is obviously the weapon of 
the family.” And he drew the 
rapier forth. 

A favourite, a familiar arm, 
as the carriage of his head 
made clear at any time, he 
knew to use it with the instinct 
of the eyelash, but it seemed ab- 
surdly inadequate against the 
broad long weapon of his oppo- 
nent, who had augmented his 
attack with a dirk drawn in 
the left hand, and sought lustily 
to bring death to his opponent 
by point as well as edge. A 
light dress rapier obviously must 
do its business quickly if it was 
not to suffer from the flailing 
blow of the claymore, and yet 
Count Victor did not wish to 
increase the evil impression of 
_ his first visit to this country by 
a second homicide, even in self- 
defence. He measured the 
paunched rascal with a rapid 
eye, and with a flick at the left 
wrist disarmed him of his 
poignard. Furiously the Gael 
beat with the sword, closing up 
too far on his opponent. Count 
Victor broke ground, beat an 
appeal that confused his ad- 
versary, lunged, and skewered 
him through the thick of the 
active arm. 

The Highlander dropped his 
weapon and bawled lamentably 
as he tried to stanch the copious 
blood ; and safe from his further 
interference, Count Victor took 
to his heels again. 

Where the encounter with 
the obese and now discomfited 
Gael took place was within a 
hundred yards of the castle, 
whose basement and approach 
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were concealed by a growth of 


stunted whin. Towards the 
castle Count Victor rushed, 
still hearing the shouts in the 
wood behind, and as he seemed, 
in spite of his burden, to be 
gaining ground upon his pur- 
suers, he was elate at the pros- 
pect of escape. In his glad- 
ness he threw a taunting cry 
behind, a hunter’s greenwood 
challenge. 

And then he came upon the 
edge of the sea. The sea! 
Peste! That he should never 
have thought of that! There 
was the castle, truly, beetling 
against the breakers, very cold, 
very arrogant upon its barren 
promontory. He was not twenty 
paces from its walls, and yet it 
might as well have been a league 
away, for he was cut off from 
it by a natural moat of sea- 
water that swept about it in 
yeasty little waves. It rode 
like a ship, oddly independent 
of aspect, self-contained, in- 
violable, eternally apart, for 
ever by nature indifferent to 
the mainland, where a Mon- 
taiglon was vulgarly quarrelling 
with sans culottes. 

For a.moment or two he 
stood bewildered. There was 
no drawbridge to this eccentric 
moat; there was, on this side 
of the rock at least, not so little 
as a boat; if Lamond ever held 
intercourse with the adjacent 
isle of Scotland he must seem- 
ingly swim. Very well; the 
Count de Montaiglon, guilty 
of many outrages against his 
ancestry to-day, must swim too 
if that were called for. And it 
looked as if that were the only 
alternative. Vainly he called 
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and whistled ; no answer came 
from the castle, that he might 
have thought a deserted ruin if 
a column of smoke did not rise 
from some of its chimneys. 

_ It was his good fortune that 
for some reason the pursuit was 
no longer apparent. The dim 
woods behind seemed to have 
swallowed up sight and sound 
of the broken men, who, at 
fault, were following up their 
quarry to the castle of Mac- 
Cailen Mor instead of to that 
of Baron Lamond. He had 
therefore time to prepare him- 
self for his next step. He sat 
on the shore and took off his 
elegant long boots, the quite 
charming silk stockings so un- 
like travel in the wilds; then 
looked dubiously at his limbs 
and at the castle. No, mani- 
festly, an approach so frank 
was not to be thought of, and 
he compromised by unbuttoning 
the foot of his pantaloons and 
turning them over his knees. 
In any case, if one had to swim 
over that yeasty and alarming 
barrier, his clothing must get 
wet. He would wade as far as 
he could, and if he must, swim 
the rest. 

With the boots and the valise 
and the bas de soie and the 
skirts of his coats tucked high 
in his arms, the Count waded 
into the tide, that chilled de- 
liciously after the heat of his 
flight. 

But it was ridiculous ! It was 
the most condemnable folly! His 
face burned with shame as he 
found himself half-way over the 
channel and the waves no 
higher than his ankles. It 
was to walk through a few 
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inches of water that he had 
nearly stripped to nature! 

And a woman was laughing 
at him, morbleu! Decidedly a 
woman was laughing—a young 
woman, he could wager, with 
a monstrously musical laugh, 
by St Denys, and witnessing 
(though he could not see her 
even had he wished) this farce 
from an upper window of the 
tower. He stood for a moment 
irresolute, half inclined to re- 
treat from the ridicule that 
never failed to affect him more 
unpleasantly than danger the 
most dire; his face and neck 
flamed ; he forgot all about the 
full-bosomed Baronne or remem- 
bered her only to agree that 
nobility demanded some dignity 
even in fleeing from an enemy. 
But the shouts of the pursuers 
that had died away in the dis- 
tance grew again in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he pocketed his 
diffidence and resumed his boots, 
then sought the entrance to a 
dwelling that had no hospitable 
portal to the shore. 

Close at hand the edifice 
gained in austerity and dignity 
while it lost the last of its 
scanty air of hospitality. Its 
walls were of a rough rubble of 
granite and whinstone, grown 
upon at the upper storeys with 
grasses and weeds wafted upon 
the ledges by the winds that 
blow indifferent, bringing the 

n messages of peace from 
God. A fortalice, dark, square- 
built, flanked to the southern 
corner by a round turret, lit 
by few windows, and these but 
tiny and suspicious, it was as 
Scots and arrogant as_ the 
thistle that had pricked Count 
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Victor’s feet when first he set 
foot upon the islet. 

A low wall surrounded a 
patch of garden-ground to the 
rear, one corner of it grotesquely 
adorned with a bower all be- 
draggled with rains, yet with 
the red berry of the dog-rose 
gleaming in the rusty leafage 
like grapes of fire. He passed 
through the little garden and 
up to the door. Its arch, 
ponderous, deep-moulded, hung 
a scowling eyebrow over the 
black and studded oak, and 
over all was an _ escutcheon 
with a blazon of hands fess- 
wise and castles embattled, and 
the legend— 
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“DOOM, 
Man, Behauld the End of All, Be 
Nocht 
Wiser than the Hiest. Hope in 
God!” 


He stood on tiptoe to read 
the more easily the time-blurred 
characters, his baggage at his 
feet, his fingers pressed against 
the door. Some of the words 
he could not decipher nor com- 
prehend, but the first was plain 
to his understanding. 

“Doom!” said he airily and 
half aloud. “Doom! Quelle 
félicité! It is an omen.” 

Then he rapped lightly on 
the oak with the pommel of 
his sword. 


CHAPTER III.—BARON OF DOOM. 


Deep in some echoing corri- 
dor of the stronghold a man’s 
voice rose in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, ringing in a cry for 
service, but no one came. 

Count Victor stepped back 
and looked again upon the 
storm-battered front, the ne- 
glected garden, the pathetic 
bower. He saw smoke but at 
a single chimney, and broken 
glass in the little windows, 
and other evidences that sug- 
gested meagre soup was common 
fare in Doom. 

“M. Bethune’s bowl,” he said 
to himself, “is not likely to be 
brimming over if he is to drink 
it here. M. le Baron shouting 
there is too much of the gentle- 
man to know the way to the 
back of his own door; Glen- 
garry again for a louis !—Glen- 
garry sans feu ni lieu, but 
always the most  punctilious 
when most nearly penniless.” 


Impatiently he switched with 
the sword at the weeds about 
his feet; then reddened at 
the instinct of apprehension 
that had made him all un- 
consciously bare the weapon at 
a door whose hospitality he 
was seeking, rapped again, and 
sheathed the steel. 

The door opened, showing on 
the threshold, with a stool in 
his hand, a very little bow- 
legged man of fifty years or 
thereby, having a face all lined 
like a chart with wrinkles, 
ruddy at the cheeks as a winter 
apple, and attired in a mulberry- 
brown. He put his heels to- 
gether with a mechanical pre- 
cision and gravely gave a 
military salute. 

“Doom?” inquired Count 
Victor formally, with a foot 
inside the door. 

“Jist that,” answered the 
servitor a little dryly, and yet 
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with a smile puckering his face 
as he put an opposing toe of a 
coarse unbuckled brogue under 
the instep of the stranger. The 
accent of the reply smacked of 
Fife; when he heard it, Count 
Victor at a leap was back in the 
port of Dysart, where it shrank 
beneath tall rocks, and he was 
hearing again for the first time 
with an amused wonder the 
native mariners crying to each 
other on the quays. 

“Is your master at home?” 
he asked. 

“ At hame, quo’ he! It wad 
depend a’thegether on wha 
wants to ken,” said the servant 
cautiously. Then in a manner 
ludicrously composed of natural 
geniality and burlesque import- 
ance, “It’s the auld styles aboot 
Doon, sir, though there’s few o’ 
us left to keep them up, and 
whether the Baron’s oot or in is 
a thing that has to be studied 
maist _Scrupulously before the 
like o’ me could say.” 

“* My name is De Montaiglon ; ; 
Iam newly from France; I 

“Step your ways in, Mon- 
sher de Montaiglon,” cried the 
little man with a salute more 
profound than before. “We're 
prood to see you, and hoo are 
they a’ in France?” 

“Tolerably well, I thank 
you,” said Count Victor, amused 
at this grotesque combination of 
military form and familiarity. 

Mungo Boyd set down the 
stool on which he had appa- 
rently been standing to look 
through the spy-hole in the 
door, and seized the stranger’s 
bag. With three rapid move- 
ments of the feet, executed in 
the mechanical time of a sol- 
dier, he turned to the right- 
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about, paused a second, squared 
his shoulders, and led the way 
into a most barren and chilly 
interior. 

“This way, your honour,” 
said he. “Yell paurdon my 
discretion, for it’s a pernikity 
hoose this for a’ the auld, bauld, 
gallant forms and ceremonies. 
I jalouse ye cam roond in a 
wherry frae the toon, and it’s 
droll I never saw yeland. There 
was never mony got into Doom 
withoot the kennin’ o’ the gar- 
rison, It happened aince in 
Black Hugh’s time wi’ a corps 
o’ Campbells frae Ardkinglas, 
and they found themselves in a 
wasp’s bike.” 

The Count stumbled in the 
dusk of the interior, for the 
door had shut of itself behind 
them, and the corridor was un- 
lit except by what it borrowed 
from an open door at the far 
end, leading into a room. An 
odour of burning peats filled the 
place; the sound of the sea- 
breakers was to be heard in a 
murmur as one hears far-off 
magic seas in a shell that is 
held to the ear. And Count 
Victor, finding all his pleasant 
anticipations of the character 
of this baronial dwelling utterly 
erroneous, mentally condemned 
Bethune to perdition as he 
stumbled behind the little gro- 
tesque aping the soldier’s pom- 
pous manner. 

The door that lent what 
illumination there was to his 
entrance was held half open by 
a man who cast at the visitor 
a glance wherein were surprise 
and curiosity. 

“The Monsher de Montaig- 
lon frae France,” announced 
Mungo, stepping aside still with 
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the soldier’s mechanical pre- 
cision, and standing by the door 
to give dignity to the introduc- 
tion and the entrance. . — 

The Baron may have blushed 
for the overdone formality of 
his servant when he saw the 
style of his visitor, standing 
with a Kevenhuller cocked hat 
in one hand and fondling the 
up-turned moustache with the 
other ; something of annoyance 
was in his tone as he curtly dis- 
missed the servant and gave 
admission to the stranger, on 
whom he turned a questioning 
and slightly embarrassed coun- 
tenance, handing him one of the 
few chairs in the most sparsely 
furnished of rooms. 

“You are welcome, sir,” he 
said simply in a literal render- 
ing of his native Gaelic phrase ; 
“take your breath. Will you 
have a dram, sir?” 

Count Victor protested no, 
but his host paid no heed. “It 
is the custom of the country,” 
said he, making for a cupboard 
and fumbling among glasses, 
giving, as by a good host’s 
design, the stranger an oppor- 
tunity of settling down to his 
new surroundings. A room ill- 
furnished as a monk’s cell, lit by 
narrow windows, two of them 
looking to the sea and one along 
the coast, though not directly 
on it, windows sunk deep in 
massive walls built for a more 
bickering age than this. Count 
Victor took all in at a glance, 
and found revealed to him in a 
flash the colossal mendacity of 
all the Camerons, Macgregors, 
and Macdonalds, who had im- 
plied, if they had not deliber- 
ately stated, over many games 
of piquet or lansquenet at Cam- 
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mercy, the magnificence of the 
typical Highland stronghold. 
The Baron had been reading ; 
at least beside the chair drawn 
up to a fire of peat that per- 
fumed the apartment lay a book 
upon a table, and it was char- 
acteristic of the Count, who 
loved books as he loved sport, 
and Villon above all, that he 
should strain his eyes a little 
and tilt his head slightly to see 
what manner of literature pre- 
vailed in these wilds. And the 
book gave him great cheer, for 
it was an old French folio of 
arms, ‘Les Arts de L’homme 
d’Epée ; ou, Le Dictionnaire du 
Gentilhomme,’ by one Sieur de 
Guille. Doom Castle was a 
curious place, but apparently 
Hugh Bethune was in the right 
when he described its master 
as “ane o’ the auld gentry, wi’ 
a tattie and herrin’ to his 
dejeune, but a scholar’s book 
open against the ale-jug.” A 
poor Baron (of a vastly different 
state from the Baron of France), 
English spoken too, with not 
much of the tang of the heather 
in his utterance though droll 
of his idiom, hospitable (to judge 
from the proferred glass still 
being fumbled for in the cup- 
board), a man who had been in 
France on the right side, a 
reader of the beau langage, and 
a student of the lore of arme 
blanche—come, here was luck! 
And the man himself? He 
brought forward his spirits in 
a bottle of quaint Dutch cut, 
with hollow pillars at each of 
its four corners and two glasses 
extravagantly tall of stem, and 
he filled out the drams upon 
the table, removing with some 
embarrassment before he did 
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so the book of arms. It sur- 
prised Count Victor that he 
should not be in the native 
tartan of the Scots Highlander. 
Instead he wore a demure coat 
and breeches of some dark 
fabric, and the wig he wore 
gave him all the more of'the 
look of a lowland merchant 
than of a chief of clan. He was 
a man at least twenty years the 
senior of his visitor—a hand- 
some man of his kind, dark, 
deliberate of his movements, 
bred in the courtesies, but seem- 
ingly, to the acuter intuitions 
of Montaiglon, possessed of one 
unpardonable weakness in a 
gentleman—a shame of his 
obvious penury. 

“T have permitted myself, M. 
le Baron, to interrupt you on 
the counsel of a common friend,” 
said Count Victor, anxious to 
put an end to a situation some- 
what droll. 

“After the goblet, after the 
goblet,” said Lamond softly, 
himself but sipping at the rim 
of his glass. “It is the custom 
of the country—one of the few 
that’s like to be left to us 
before long.” 

“A la sante de la bonne 
cause!” said the Count polite- 
ly, choking upon the fiery 
liquor, and putting down the 
glass with an apology. 

“T am come from France— 
from Saint Germains,” he said. 
“You may have heard of my 
uncle; I am the Count de 
Montaiglon.” 

The Baron betrayed a mo- 
ment’s confusion. 

“Do you tell me, now?” said 
he. “Then you are the more 
welcome. I wish I could say 
so in your own language—that 
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is, so far as ease goes, known 
to me only in letters. From 
Saint Germains ” making a 
step or two up and down the 
room, with a shrewd glance 
upon his visitor in the bygoing. 
“H’m, I’ve been there on a 
short turn myself; there are 
several of the Highland gentry 
about the place.” 

“There is one Bethune — 
Hugh Bethune of Ballimean- 
ach, Baron,” replied Count 
Victor meaningly. ‘“ Knowing 
that I was coming to this part 
of the world, and that a per- 
son of my tongue and politics 
might be awkwardly circum- 
stanced in the province of Ar- 
gyll, he took the liberty to 
give me your direction as one 
in whose fidelity I might re- 
pose myself. I came across the. 
sleeve to Albion and skirted 
your noisy eastern coast with 
but one name of a friend, par-, 
dieu, to make the strange cliffs 
cheerful.” 

“You are very good,” said 
the Baron simply, with half a 
bow. “And Hugh Bethune, 
now—well, well! I am proud 
that he should mind of his old 
friend in the tame Highlands. 
Good Hugh!”—a strange wist- 
fulness came to the Baron’s 
utterance—“ Good Hugh! he’ll 
wear tartan when he has the 
notion, I’m supposing, though, 
after all, he was no Gael, or 
a very far out one, for all that, 
he was in the Maréschal’s tail.” 

“T have never seen him in 
the tartan, beyond perhaps a 
waistcoat of it at a bal masque.” 

“So? And yet he was a 
man generally full of Highland 
spirit.” 

Count Victor smiled. 
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“Tt is perhaps his only weak- 
ness that nowadays he carries 
it with less dignity than he 
used to do. A good deal too 
much of the Highland spirit, 
M. le Baron, wears hoops, and 
comes into France in Leith 
frigates.” 

“ Ay, man!” said the Baron, 
heedless of the irony, “and 
Hugh wears the tartan?” 

“Only in the waistcoat,” re- 
peated Count Victor, compla- 
cently looking at his own 
scallops. 

“ Even that!” said the Baron, 
with the odd wistfulness in his 
voice. And then he added hur- 
riedly, “Not that the tartan’s 
anything wonderful. It cost 
the people of this country a 
bonny penny one way or an- 
other. There’s nothing honest 
men will take to more readily 
than the breeks, says I—the 
douce, honest breeks——” 

“Unless it be the petticoats,” 
murmured the Count, smiling, 
and his fingers went to the 
pointing of his moustache. 

“Nothing like the breeks; 
the philabeg was aye telling 
your parentage in every line, 
so that you could not go over 
the moor to Lennox there but 
any drover by the roadside kent 
you for a small clan or a family 
of caterans. Some people will 
be grumbling that the old dress 
should be proscribed, but what 
does it matter?” 

“The tartan is forbidden?” 
guessed Count Victor, some- 
what puzzled. 

Doom flushed; acuriousgleam 
came into his eyes ; he turned to 
fumble noisily with the glasses 
as he replaced them in the cup- 
board, - 
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“T thought that was widely 
enough known,” said he. “ Put 
down by the law, and perhaps 
a good business too. Diaouil /” 
He came back to the table with 
this muttered objurgation, sat 
and stared into the grey film 
of the peat-fire. “There was a 
story in every line,” said he, “a 
history in every check, and we 
are odd creatures in the glens, 
Count, that we could never see 
the rags without minding what 
they told. Now the tartan’s in 
the dye-pot, and you'll see about 
here but crotal-colour—the old 
stuff stained with lichen from 
the rock.” 

“Ah, what damage!” said 
Count Victor with sympathetic 
tone. “ But there are some who 
wear it yet?” 

The Baron started slightly. 
“Sir?” he questioned, without 
taking his eyes from the embers. 

“The precipitancy of my de- 
mands upon your gate and your 
hospitality must have something 
of an air of impertinence,” said 
Count Victor briskly, unbuckling 
his sword and laying it before 
him on the table; “ but the cause 
of it lay with several zealous 
gentlemen, who were apparently 
not affected by any law against 
tartan, for tartan they wore, and 
sans culottes too, though the 
dirt of them made it difficult to 
be certain of either fact. In the 
East it is customary, I believe, 
for the infidel to take off his 
boots when he intrudes on 
sacred ground ; nothing is said 
about stockings, but I had to 
divest myself of both boots and 
stockings. I waded into Doom 
a few minutes ago, for all the 
world like an oyster-man with 
my bag on my back.” 
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“Good God!” cried the Baron. 
“T forgot the tide. Could you 
not have whistled ?” 

“Whole operas, my dear M. le 
Baron, but the audience behind 
me would have made the per- 
formance so necessarily alle- 
gretto as to be ineffective. It 
was wade at once or pipe and 
perish. Mon Dieu! but I believe 
you are right ; as an honest man 
I cannot approve of my first 
introduction to your tartan.” 

“It must have been one of the 
watches; it must have been some 
of the king’s soldiers,” suggested 
the Baron. 

Count Victor shrugged his 
shoulders. “I think I know a 
red-coat when I see one,” said 
he. “These were quite unli- 
censed hawks, with the hawk’s 
call for signal too.” 

“Are you sure?” cried the 
Baron, standing up, and still 
with an unbelieving tone. 

“My dear M. le Baron, I 
killed one of the birds to look 
at the feathers, That is the 
confounded thing too! So un- 
ceremonious a manner of intro- 
ducing myself to a country 
where I desire me above all 
to be circumspect; is it not 
so?” 

As he spoke he revealed the 
agitation that his flippant words 
had tried to cloak—by a scarcely 
perceptible tremor of the hand 
that drummed the table, a 
harder note in his voice, and 
the biting of his moustache. 
He saw that Doom guessed his 
perturbation, and he compelled 
himself to a careless laugh, 
lounged to his feet, twisted his 
moustache points, drew forth 
his rapier with a flourish, and 
somewhat theatrically saluted 
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and lunged in space as if the 
gesture gave his tension ease. 

The Baron for a moment for- 
got the importance of what he 
had been told as he watched 
the graceful beauty of the move- 
ment, that revealed not only 
some eccentricity but personal 
vanity of a harmless kind and 
wholesome tastes and talents. 

“Still I’m a little in the 
dark,” he said when the point 
dropped and Count Victor re- 
covered. 

“Pardon,” said his guest. 
“T am vexed at what you 
may perhaps look on as a 
trifle. The ruffians attacked 
me a mile or two farther up 
the coast, shot my horse below 
me, and chased me to the 
very edge of your moat. I 
made a feint to shoot one 
with my pistol, and came 
closer on the gold than I had 
intended.” _ 

“The Macfarlanes!” cried 
Doom, with every sign of un- 
easiness. “It’s a pity, it’s a 
pity; not that a man more or 
less of that crew makes any 
difference, but the affair might 
call for more attention to this 
place and your presence here 
than might be altogether 
wholesome for you or me.” 

He heard the story in more 
detail, and when Count Victor 
had finished, ran into an ad- 
joining room to survey the 
coast from a window there. 
He came back with a less 
troubled vision. 

“ At least they’re gone now,” 
said he in a voice that still 
had a troubled note init. “I 
wish I knew who it was you 
struck. Would it be Black 
Andy of Arroquhar now? If 
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it’s Andy, the gang will be 
erying ‘Loch Sloy!’ about 
the house in a _ couple of 
nights; if it was a common 
man of the tribe, there might 
be no more about it, for we’re 
too close on the Duke’s gallows 
to be meddled with noisily; 
that’s the first advantage I 
ever found in my neighbour- 
hood.” 

“He was aman of a long 
habit of body,” said Count 
Victor, “and he fell with a 
grunt.” 

“Then it was not Andy. 
Andy is like a hogshead—a 
‘blob of creesh with a turnip 
on the top—and he would fall 
with a curse.” 

“Name of a pipe! I know 
him; he debated the last few 
yards of the way with me, 
and I gave him De Chenier’s 
mace in the jaw.” 

“Sir?” 

“T put him slightly out of 
countenance with the butt and 
trigger-guard of my pistol. 
Again I must apologise, dear 
Baron, for so unceremonious 
and ill-tempered an approach 
to your hospitality. You will 
confess it is a sort of country 
the foibles of whose people one 
has to grow accustomed to, 
and Bethune gave me no guid- 
ance for such an emergency 
as banditti on the fringe of 
Argyll’s notoriously humdrum 
Court.” 

“Odd!” repeated Doom. 
“Will you step this way?” 
He led Count Victor to the 
window that commanded the 
coast, and their heads together 
filled the narrow space »s they 
looked out. It was a wondrous 
afternoon. The sun swung low 
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in a majestic sky, whose clouds 
of gold and purple seemed to 
the gaze of Montaiglon a con- 
tinuation of the actual hills of 
wood and heather whereof they 
were the culmination. He saw, 
it seemed to him, the myriad 
peaks, the vast cavernous moun- 
tain clefts of a magic land, the 
abode of seraphim and the sun’s 
eternal smile. 

“God is good!” said he 
again, no way reverently, but 
with some emotion. “I thought 
I had left for ever the place 
of hope, and here’s paradise 
with open doors.” Then he 
looked upon the nearer country, 
upon the wooded hills, the 
strenuous shoulders of the bens 
upholding all that glory of 
sinking sunshine, and on one 
he saw upstanding, a vulgar 
blotch upon the landscape, a 
gaunt long spar with an over- 
hanging arm. 

“ Ah!” he said airily, “there 
is civilisation in the land after 
all.” 

“Plenty of law at least,” said 
the Baron. “Law of its kind 
—MacCailein law. His Grace, 
till the other day, as it might 
be, was Justice-General of the 
shire, Sheriff of the same, Re- 
gality Lord, with rights of pit 
and gallows. My place goes 
up to the knowe beside his 
gallows; but his Grace’s re- 
gality comes beyond this, and 
what does he do but put up 
his dule-tree there that I may 
see it from my window and 
mind the fact. It’s a fine 
country this; man, I love it! 
I’m bound to be loving it, as 
the saying goes, waking and 
sleeping, and it brought me 
back from France, that I had 
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no illwill to, and kept me in- 
doors in the ‘ Forty-five,’ though 
my heart was in the rising, as 
Bethune would tell you. A 
grand country out and in, wet 
and dry, winter and summer, 
and only that tree there and 
what it meant to mar the 
look and comfort of it. But 
here I’m at my sentiments 
and you starving, I am sure, 
for something to eat.” 

He moved from the window 
out at which he had been 
gazing with a fondness that 


surprised and amused his 
visitor, and called loudly for 
Mungo. 


In a moment the little re- 
tainer was at the door jauntily 
saluting in his military manner. 

“Hae ye been foraging the 
day, Mungo?” asked — the 
master indulgently. 

“Na, na, there was nae 
need wi’ a commissariat weel 
provided for voluntary. Auld 
Dugald brought in his twa 
kain hens yesterday, and the 
cauld corp o’ ane o them’s 
in the pantry. There's the 
end o’ a hench o’ venison frae 
Strathlachlan, and twa oors 
syne, when the tide was oot, 
there was beef padovies and 
stoved howtowdies, but I gied 
them to twa  gaun-aboot 
bodies.” 

They both looked inquiringly 
at Count Victor. 

“TI regret the what-do-you- 
call-it ?—the stoved howtowdy,” 
said he, laughing, “ more for the 
sound of it than for any sense 
its name conveys to me.” 

“There's meat as weel as 
music in it, as the fox said 
when he ate the bagpipes,” said 
Mungo. “There's waur nor 
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howtowdy. And oh! I forgot 
the het victual, there’s jugged 
hare.”’ 

“Ts the hare ready?” asked 
the Baron suspiciously. 

“It’s no jist a'thegether 
what ye micht ca’ ready,” an- 
swered Mungo without hesita- 
tion; “but it can be here het 
in nae time, and micht agree 
wi’ the Count better than the 
cauld fowl” 

“Tell Annapla to do the best 
she can,” broke in the Baron 
on his servant’s cheerful gar- 
rulity; and Mungo with an- 
other salute disappeared. 

“How do your women-folk 
like the seclusion of Doom?” 
asked Count Victor, to make 
conversation while the refection 
was in preparation. “ With 
the sea about you so, and the 
gang of my marauding obese 
friend in the wood behind, I 
should think you had little dif- 
ficulty in keeping them under 
your eye.” 

The Baron was obviously con- 
fused. “Mungo’s quite enough 
to keep his eye on Annapla,” 
said he. “He has the heart 
and fancy to command a garri- 
son; there’s a drum for ever 
beating in his head, a whistle 
aye fifing in his lug, and he will 
amuse you with his conceits of 
soldiering ancient and modern, 
a trade he thinks the more of 
because Heaven made him so 
unfit to become prentice to it. 
Good Mungo! there have been 
worse men; indeed what need 
I grudge admitting there have 
been few better? He has seen 
this place more bien than it is 
to-day in my father’s time, and 
in my own too before the law- 
pleas ate us up; you will excuse 
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his Scots freedom .of speech, 
Count, he - 

A shot rang outside in some 
shrubbery upon the mainland, 
suddenly putting an end to 
Doom’s conversation. Count 
Victor, sure that the Macfar- 
lanes were there again, ran to 
the window and looked out, 
while his host in the rear bit 
his lip with every sign of annoy- 
ance. As Montaiglon looked he 
saw Mungo emerge from ‘the 
shrubbery with a rabbit in his 
hand and push off hurriedly in 
a little boat, which apparently 
was in use for communication 
with the shore under such cir- 
cumstances. 

“ And now,” said the Count, 
without comment upon what he 
had seen, “I think, with your 
kind permission, I shall change 
my boots before eating.” 

“There’s plenty of time for 
that, I jalouse,” said Doom, 
smiling somewhat guiltily, and 
he showed his guest to a room 
in the turret. 

It was up a flight of cork- 
screw stairs, and lit with singu- 
lar poverty by an orifice more 
of the nature of a port-hole 
for a piece than a window, 
and this port or window, well 
out in the angle of the turret, 
commanded a view of the south- 
ward wall or curtain of the 
castle. 

Montaiglon, left to himself, 
opened the bag that Mungo had 
placed in readiness for him in 
what was evidently the guest- 
room of the castle, transformed 
the travelling half of himself 
into something that was more 
in conformity with the gay 
nature of his upper costume, 
complacently surveyed the re- 
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sult when finished, and hummed 
a chanson of Pierre Gringoire’s, 
altogether unremembering the 
encounter in the wood, the dead 
robber, and the stern nature of 
his embassy here so far from 
France. 

He bent to close the valise, 
and with a start abruptly con- 
cluded his song at the sight of 
a miniature with the portrait of 
a woman looking at him from 
the bottom of the bag. 

“ Mort de ma vie ! what a fool 
I am, what a forgetful vengeur, 
to be chanting Gringoire in the 
house of Doom and my quarry 
still to hunt!” His voice had 
of a sudden gained a stern, a 
cruel, accent; the pleasantness 
of his aspect—that came almost 
wholly from his eyes—became 
clouded by a frown. Looking 
round the constricted room, and 
realising how like a prison-cell 
it was compared with what he 
had expected, he felt oppressed 
as with the want of air. He 
looked vainly about the window 
for latch or hinge to open it, 
and as he did so glanced along 
the castle wall painted yellow 
by the declining sun. He noticed 
idly that some one was putting 
out upon the sill of a window 
on a lower stage what might 
have been a green kerchief had 
not the richness of its fabric 
and design suggested more a 
pennon or banneret. It was 
carefully placed by a woman’s 
hands—the woman herself un- 
seen. The incident recalled 
an old exploit of his own in 
Marney, and a flood of hu- 
morous memories of amorous 
intrigue. 

“Mademoiselle Annapla,” said 
he whimsically, “ has a lover, and 
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here’s his signal. The Baron’s 
daughter? the Baron’s niece? 
the Baron’s ward? or merely 
the Baron’s domestic? M. 
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Bethune’s document suffers in- 
fernally from the fault of being 
toocurt. He might at least have 
indicated the fair recluse.” 


CHAPTER IV.—WANTED, A SPY. 


The wail of a mountain pipe, 
poorly played, as any one ac- 
customed to its strains would 
have admitted, even if the in- 
strument was one he loved, and 
altogether execrable in the ears 
of Montaiglon, called him back 
to the salle, where Doom joined 
him in a meal whereof good 
Mungo’s jugged hare formed no 
part. Mungo, who had upheld 
ancient ceremony by his crude 
performance on the piob mhor, 
was the attendant upon the 
table,—an office he undertook 
with his bonnet on his head, 
“in token,” as his master whis- 
peringly explained to Count 
Victor, “of his sometimes ill- 
informed purpose of conducting 
every formal task in Doom upon 
the strict letter of military 
codes as pertained in camps, 
garrisons, and strongholds.” It 
was amusing to witness the 
poor fellow’s pompous precision 
of movement as he stood behind 
his master’s chair or helped the 
guest to his humble meal; the 
rigidity of his inactive moments, 
or the ridiculous jerkiness with 
which he passed a platter as 
*twere to the time of a drill- 
sergeant’s baton. More amusing 
still to one able, like Count Vic- 
tor, to enter into the humour 
of the experience, was it to have 
his garrulity get the better of 
him in spite of the military 
punctilio. 

“The Baron was telling me 


aboot your exploit wi’ the Loch 
Sloy pairty. Man! did I no’ 
think ye had come by boat,” he 
whispered over a tendered ale- 
glass. “It was jist my luck to 
miss sic a grand ploy. I wad 
hae backed ye to haud the 
water against Black Andy and 
all his clan, and they’re no’ 
slack at a tulzie.” 

“Ye may be grand in a fight, 
Mungo, but only a middling 
man at forage,” interrupted his 
master. “I think ye said 
jugged hare?” 

“Tt wasna my faut,” ex- 
plained the domestic, “that ye 
havena what was steepulated ; 
the Baron wadna bide till the 
beast was cooked.” 

Doom laughed. “ Come, 
come, Mungo,” said he, “the 
Count could scarcely be ex- 
pected to wait for the cooking 
of an animal running wild in 
the bracken twenty minutes 
ago.” 

“Oh, it disna tak’ sae terrible 
lang to cook a hare,” said the 
unabashed retainer. 

“But was it a hare after a, 
Mungo?” asked his master. 
“Are ye sure it wasna a 
rabbit ?” 

“A rabbit!” cried he in 
astonishment ; then more cau- 
tiously, “Weel, if it was a 
rabbit, it was a gey big ane, 
that’s a’ I can say,” and he 
covered his perturbation by a 


retreat from the room to resume 
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his office of musician, which, it 
appeared, demanded a_ tune 
after dinner as well as_be- 
fore it. 

What had seemed to Mon- 
taiglon a harsh, discordant 
torturing of reeds when heard 
on the stair outside his cham- 
ber, seemed somehow more 
mellowed and appropriate — 
pleasing even—when it came 
from the garden outside the 
castle, on whose grass-grown 
walk the little lowlander strutted 
as he played the evening melody 
of the house of Doom—a pibroch 
all imbued with passion and 
with melancholy. The distance 
lulled it into something almost 
less than human music, into a 
harmony with the monotone of 
the wave that thundered against 
the rock ; it seemed the voice of 
choiring mermen; it had the 
bitterness, the agonised remem- 
brance, of the sea’s profound ; it 
was full of hints of stormy 
nights and old wars. For a 
little Doom and his visitor sat 
silent listening to it, the former, 
with a strain upon his coun- 
tenance, tapping nervously with 
his fingers upon the arm of his 
chair. 

“ An old custom in the High- 
lands,” he explained. “I set, 
perhaps, too little store by it 
myself, but Mungo likes to 
maintain it, though he plays 
the pipe but indifferently, and 
at this distance you might 
think the performance not alto- 
gether without merit.” 

“TI love all music,” replied 
Count Victor with polite am- 
biguity, and he marvelled at 
the signs of some deep feeling 
in his host. 

Till a late hour they sat 
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together while Count Victor 
explained his mission to the 
Highlands. He told much, 
but, to be sure, he did not at 
first tell all. He recounted the 
evidences of the spy’s guilt as a 
correspondent with the British 
Government, whose pay he 
drew while sharing the poor 
fortunes and the secrets of the 
exiled Jacobites. ‘“ Iscariot, my 
dear Baron,” he protested, 
“was a Bayard compared with 
this wretch. His presence in 
your locality should pollute 
the air; have you not felt a 
malaise ?”’ 

“It’s dooms hard,’’ admitted 
the Baron, throwing up dis- 
tressed hands, “but, man, I’m 
feared he’s not the only one. 
Do you know, I could mention 
well-kent names far ben in the 
Cause—men not of hereabouts 
at all, but of Lochaber no less, 
though you may perhaps not 
guess all that means — and 
they’re in Paris up to the 
elbow now in the same trade. 
It’s well known to some of 
yourselves, or should be, and it 
puzzles me that you should 
come to the shire of Argyll on 
account of one, as I take it, no 
worse than three or four you 
might have found by stepping 
across the road to Roisin’s 
coffee-house in the Rue Vaugi- 
rard. The commoners in the 
late troubles have been leal 
enough, I'll give them that 
credit, but some of the gentry 
wag their tongues for Prince 
Tearlach and ply their pens for 
Geordie’s pay.” 

The servant came in with 
two candles, placed them on 
the table, and renewed the fire. 
He had on a great woollen 
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night-cowl of gaudy hue with 
a superb tassel that bobbed 
grotesquely over his beady 
eyes. 

“T’ll awa’ to my bed, if it’s 
your will, Baron,” said he with 
the customary salute. “I was 
thinkin’ it might be needful 
for me to bide up a while later 
in case ony o the Coont’s 
freends came the way; but the 
tide’ll keep them aff till mornin’ 
anyway, and I’m sure we'll 
meet them a’ the baulder then 
if we hae a guid sleep.” He 
got permission to retire, and 
passed into the inky darkness 
of the corridor, and crept to 
that part of the vacant dwell- 
ing in which he had his bed. 

“There might be another 
reason for my coming here,” 
said Montaiglon, resuming the 
conversation where Mungo’s 
entrance had broken it off. 
“In this affair there was a 
lady. I knew her once.” He 
paused with a manner showing 
discomposure. 

“And there was liking; I 
can comprehend,” said Doom 
with sympathy. 

“Liking is but love without 
wings,” said Montaiglon. “My 
regard soared above the clay; 
I loved her, and I think she 
was not indifferent to me till 
this man came in her way. 
He had, they say, the devil’s 
tongue; at least he had the 
devil’s heart, and she died six 
months ago with her head on 
my arm. I could tell you the 
story, M. le Baron, but it is in 
all the books, and you can 
fancy it easily. She died for- 
giving her betrayer, and send- 
ing a message to that effect by 
me. I come to deliver it, and, 
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by God! to push it to his 
heart.” 

“Tt is a dangerous errand in 
this country and at this time,” 
said Doom, looking into the 
fire. 

“Ah! but you did not know 
Cecile,” replied Montaiglon, 
simply. 

“But I know the human 
heart. I know it in any man 
under the sober age of thirty. 
Better to let it rest this. Ex- 
cuse my interference. It does 
not matter much to me that 
it should be out of my house 
you should go seeking for your 
vengeance, but I’m an older 
man than you, and have 
learned how quickly the worst 
misfortunes and wrongs may 
be forgotten. In your place 


I would leave this man to 
the punishment of his own 
conscience,” 


Montaiglon laughed bitterly. 


“That,” said he, “is to assume 
a mechanism that in his case 
never existed. Pardon me, I 
pray you, but I prefer the old 
reckoning, which will be all the 
fairer because he has the repu- 
tation of being a good swords- 
man, and I am not without 
some practice.” 

“And the man’s name? you 
have not mentioned it.” 

“But there you puzzle me. 
He was eight months in France 
and some time in the Dutch 
lowlands, six of these in a lodg- 
ing beside the Baigneurs on the 
Estrapade, Rue Dauphine. He 
came with no credentials but 
from Glengarry, and now Glen- 
garry can. give no account of 
him except that he had spoken 
familiarly to him of common 
friends in the Highlands.” 
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“Oh, Glengarry — Alasdair 
Rhuadh!” exclaimed the Baron, 
drily. 

“And presumed to be bur- 
dened with a danjrerous name, 
he passed with the name of 
Drimdarroch.” 

“ Drimdarroch!” repeated the 
Baron with some apparent as- 
tonishment. 

“T have never seen the man 
so far as I know, for I was at 
Cammercy when he hung about 
the lady.” 

“Drimdarroch!” repeated 
Doom reflectively, “a mere land 
title.” 

“ And some words he dropped 
in the ear of the lady made me 
fancy he might be found about 
the Court of Argyll.” 

“ Drimdarroch! Drimdarroch! 
I ken no one of the name, 
though the name itself, for very 
good reasons, is well known to 
me. Have you any description 
of the man?” 

“Not much. A man older 
than myself, dark, well - bred. 
I should say a man something 
like yourself, if you will pardon 
the comparison, with a less 
easy mind, if he remembers his 
friends and his past.” 

Doom pushed back his chair 
a little from the fire, but with- 
out taking his eyes from the 
peats, and made a curious sug- 
gestion. 

“You would not take it to 
be me, would you?” he asked. 

Count Victor laughed, with 
a gesture of his hands that 
made denial all unnecessary. 

“Oh! but you do not know,” 
went on the Baron. “Some 
months of caballing with our 
friends—even our Hielan’ friends 
—in the France, left me with 
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an unwholesome heart that 
would almost doubt my father 
in his grave. You mentioned 
the name Drimdarroch—is it 
not the odd thing that you 
should speak it to the only man 
in the shire that ever had the 
right to use it? Do you see 
this?” and rising he stepped to 
a recess in the wall, only half 
curtained, so that its contents 
overflowed into the chamber, 
and by a jerk of the hand re- 
vealed a strange accumulation 
of dusty documents in paper 
and in parchment. He looked 
at them with an aspect of dis- 
gust, and stirred them with a 
contemptuous toe as if he 
meddled with the litter of a 
stye. 

“That's Drimdarroch!” said 
he, intensely bitter; “that’s 
Drimdarroch, and Duntorvil, 
that’s the Isles, the bonny Isles 
of Lochow ; that’s damn like to 
be Doom too! That and this 
ruckle of stones we sit in are 
all that’s left of what was my 
father’s and my grandfather’s 
and their forebears back till the 
dark of time. And how is it, 
ye may ask? Let us pretermit 
the question till another occa- 
sion; anyway here’s Drimdar- 
roch wi’ the lave, at any rate 
the weight of it in processes, 
records, caveats, multiplepoind- 
ings, actions of suspension and 
declarator, interim decrees, fugie 
warrants, compts and reckon- 
ings—God! I have the cackle 
of the law in my head like a 
ballant, and what’s the wonder 
at that wi’ all my practice?” 

He stooped and picked up 
from the confused gatherings 
of legal scrivenings by finger- 
tips that seemed to fear infection 
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a parchment fouled with its 
passage through the courts 
and law offices. “You're in 
luck indeed,” said he; “for 
there’s Drimdarroch—all that’s 
left of it to me: the land itself 
is in the hands of my own doer, 
Petullo the writer down - by, 
and scab seize his bestial!” 

Back he threw the relic of 
his patrimony ; he dropped the 
curtain ; he turned on his guest 
a face that tried to smile. 
“Come, let us sit down again,” 
he said, “and never heed my 
havers. Am I not thankful to 
have Doom itself left me, and 
the company of the hills and 
sea? After all, there are more 
Drimdarrochs than one in the 
Highlands, for the name means 
just ‘the place at the back of 
the oak-wood or the oaken 
shaw, and oaks are plentiful 
hereabout as the lawyers are 
in the burgh down-by. I but 
mentioned it. to show you the 
delicacy of your search, for you 
do not know but what I’m the 
very man you want, though 
I’m sitting here looking as if 
acting trusty for the Hano- 
verian cause did not fill my 
pouches.” 

“Tenez! M. Bethune was 
scarcely like to send me to 
Doom in that case,” said the 
Count laughing. 

“But Bethune, like yourself, 
may never have seen the man.” 

“But yes, it is true, he did 
not see him any more than I 
did. Drimdarroch, by all ac- 
counts, was a spendthrift, a 
player, a bavard, his great 
friends, Glengarry and another 
Scot, Balhaldie 24 

“Oh, Balhaldie! blethering 
Balhaldie!” cried Doom, con- 
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tempt upon his countenance. 
“And Balhaldie would sell 
him, I'll warrant. He seems, 
this Drimdarroch, to have been 
dooms unlucky in his friends. 
I say all I’ve said to you, Count, 
because you’re bound to find ‘it 
out for yourself some day if you 
prosecute your search here, and 
you might be coming round to 
me at last with your ower-ready 
pistol when I was ill-prepared 
to argue out my identity. 
Furthermore, I do not know 
the man you want. About the 
castle down-by his Grace has a 
corps of all kinds that you 
might pick from nine times out 
of ten without striking an 
honest man. Some of them. 
are cadets of his own family, 
always blunt opponents of mine. 
and of our cause here and else- 
where; some are incomers, as 
we call them; a few of them 
from clans apparently friendly 
to us when in other quarters, 
but traitors and renegades at 
the heart; some are spies 
habit and repute. There’s not 
a friend of mine among them, 
not in all the fat and prosperous 
rabble of them; but I wish you 
were here on another errand, 
though to Doom, my poor place, 
you are welcome. I am a 
widower, a lonely man, with 
my own flesh and blood rebel 
against me,’—he checked his 
untimeous confidence—“ and yet 
I have been chastened by years 
and some unco experiences from 
a truculent man to one pre- 
ferring peace except at the last 
ditch.” , 
“Eh bien! monsieur; this is 
the last ditch!” said Mon- 
taiglon. “Spy and murderer, 
M. le Baron, and remember | 
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propose to give him more than 
the murderer’s chance when I 
agree to meet him on a fair 
field with a sword in his 
hand.” 

“T have seen you lunge, sir,” 
said Doom meaningly ; “I ken 
the carriage of a fencer’s head ; 
your eyes fast, your step’s 
light; with the sword I take 
it Drimdarroch is condemned, 
and your practice with the 
pistol, judging from the affair 
with the Macfarlanes, seems 
pretty enough. You propose, 
or I’m mistaken, to make your- 
self the executioner. It is a 
step for great deliberation, 
and for the sake of a wanton 
woman——” 

“ Sir!” cried Montaiglon, half 
rising in his chair. 

Doom’s eyes gleamed, a quiver 
ran over his brow, and a furrow 
came to the jaw ; his hand went 
to his side, where in other days 
there might have been a dagger. 
It was the flash of a moment, 
and died again almost before 
Montaiglon had seen and under- 
stood. 

“ Mille pardons !” said Doom 
with uncouth French. “I used 
the word in its most innocent 
sense, with its kindliest mean- 
ing; but I was a fool to use it 
at all, and I withdraw it.” 

Count Victor bowed his head. 
“So,” said he. ‘“ Perhaps I am 
too much Quixote, for I saw her 
but a few times, and that brief- 
ly. She was like a—like a fine 
air once heard, not all to be re- 
membered, never wholly to be 
forgot. She had a failing, per- 
haps—the error of undue affec- 
tion to qualify her for a sinful 
world. As it was, she seemed 
among other women some rarity 
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out of place—Venus at a lantern 
feast.” 

“ And ye would send this man 
to hell that he may find his pun- 
ishment in remembering her? 
If I thought so much of venge- 
ance I would leave him on the 
earth forgetting.” 

“M. le Baron, I make you 
my compliments of your com- 
placence,” said Count Victor, 
rising to his feet and desirous 
to end the discussion. “I am 
only Victor de Montaiglon, poor- 
ly educated in the forgiveness of 
treachery, and lamentably in- 
capable of the nobility de coeur 
that you profess. But I can be 
grateful; and if you give me 
the hospitality of your house 
for a day or two, I shall take 
care that neither it nor its 
owner will be implicated in 
my little affair. Touching re- 
tirement ”’—he went on with a 
smile— “I regret exceedingly 
an overpowering weariness, I 
have travelled since long before 
dawn, and burning the candle 
par les deux bouts is not, as 
Master Mungo hints, conducive 
to a vigorous reception of the 
Macfarlanes if they feel like re- 
taliating to-morrow, and mak- 
ing your domicile the victim 
of my impetuosity and poor 
marksmanship.” 

Doom sighed, took up a can- 
dle, and led the way into the 
passage. A chill air was in 
the corridor, that smelled like 
a cellar underground, and as 
their footsteps sounded rever- 
berant upon the flags uncar- 
peted, Doom Castle gave the 
stranger the impression of a 
vault. Fantasticshadows danced 
macabre in the light of the can- 
dles ; they were the only furni- 
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ture of that part of the rough 
dwelling that the owner shuffled 
through as quickly as he could 
to save his guest from spying 
too closely the barrenness of 
the land. He went first to the 
outer door with the candle before 
he said good night, drew back 
great bars, and opened the oak. 
The sky was studded with pale 
golden stars; the open air was 
dense with the perfume of the 
wood, the saline indication of 
the seaware. On the rocky 
edge of the islet at one part 
showed the white fringe of the 
waves now more peaceful; to 
the north brooded enormous 
hills, seen dimly by the stars, 
couchant terrors, vague vast 
shapes of dolours and alarms. 
Doom stood long looking at them 
with the flame of the candle 
blowing inward and held above 
his head—a mysterious man be- 
yond Montaiglon’s comprehen- 
sion. He stood behind him a 
pace or two, shivering in the 
evening air. 

“You'll be seeing little there, 
I'll warrant, Count, but a cold 
night and inhospitable vacancy, 
hard hills and the robber haunt- 
ing them. For me, that pros- 
pect is my evening prayer. I 
cannot go to sleep without it, 
for fear I wake in Paradise and 
find it’s all by with Doom and 
the native hills for me.” 

And by that he seemed to 
Montaiglon more explicable: it 
was the lover he was; the sen- 
timentalist, the poet, knowing 
the ancient secret of the ani- 
mate earth, taking his hills and 
valleys passionately to his heart. 
The Frenchman bowed his sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

“It’s a wonder Mungo kept 
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his word and went to bed,” said 


the Baron, recovering his ordi- 
nary manner, “ for it would just 
suit his whim to bide up and act 
sentry here, very well pleased at 
the chance your coming gave 
him of play-acting the man of 
war.” 

He bolted the door again with 
its great bars, then gravely pre- 
ceded his guest to the foot of 
the turret stair, where he handed 
him the candle. 

“You're in a dreary airt of 
the house,” he said apologetic- 
ally, “ but I hope you may find 
it not uncomfortable. Doom is 
more than two-thirds but empty 
shell, and the bats have the 
old chapel above you. Ozdhche 
mhath! Good night!” He 
turned upon his heel and was 
gone into the farther end of the 


passage. 

As Montaiglon went up to his 
room, the guttering candle- 
flame, puffed at by hidden and 
mischievousenemies from broken 
ports and gun-slits, showed upon 
the landing lower than his own 
a long corridor he had not ob- 
served upon his first ascent. 
With the candle held high above 
his head he glanced into the 
passage, that seemed to have 
several doors on either hand. 
In a castle so sparsely occupied 
the very knowledge of this long 
and empty corridor in the neigh- 
bourhood of his sleeping apart- 
ment conferred a sense of chill 
and mystery. He thought he 
could perceive the odour of 
damp, decayed wood, crumbled 
lime, hanging rotten in stag- 
nant airs and covered upon with 
the dust of years. “ Dieu!” he 
exclaimed involuntarily, “this 
is no Cammercy.” He longed 
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for some relief from the air of 
mystery and dread that hung 
about the place. A laugh would 
have been a revelation, a strain 
of song a miracle of healing. 
And all at once he reflected 
upon the Annapla as yet un- 
seen. 

“These might be her quar- 
ters,” he reflected, finding a 
solace in the thought. The 
chill was at once less apparent, 
a pleasant glow of companion- 
ship came over him. Higher 
up he held the light to see the 
farther into the long passage, 
and as he did so the flame was 
puffed out. It seemed so human 
a caprice that he drew himself 
sharply against the wall, ready 
by instinct to evade any rush or 
thrust that was to follow. And 
then he smiled at his own alarm 
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at a trick of the wind through 
some of Lamond’s ill - patched 
walls, and found his consolation 
in the sense of companionship 
confirmed by sight of a thin line 
of light below a door mid-way 
up the curious passage. 

“Annapla, for a louis!” he 
thought cheerfully. “Thank 
Heaven for one petticoat in 
Doom—though that, in truth, 
is to concede the lady but a 
scanty wardrobe.” And he 
hummed softly as he entered 
his own room. 

Wearied exceedingly by the 
toils of the day, he had no 
sooner thrown himself upon the 
bed than he slept with no 
need for the lullaby aid of 
the sea that rumoured light 
and soothingly round the rock 
of Doom. 


(To be continued.) 


























A SMALL battle that did a 
big thing. We have learnt 
enough of the Boers during the 
last ten months to be able to 
plume ourselves on having done 
a good day’s work when we 
turn 5000 of them out of a 
position literally terraced with 
trenches, nodulous with gun- 
pits, flanked by two moun- 
tains, the whole commanding 
a natural glacis about ten 
miles long! Without undue 
complacency a feat of this 
sort may fairly be termed 
a “big thing,” and that is 
what the cheerful little hurly- 
burly at Almond’s Nek did 
for her Majesty’s and Natal’s 
sake. 

That appalling trinity of nat- 
ural barriers—Majuba, Laing’s 
Nek, and Pongwana — which 
had frowned for so many days 
on General Buller’s little force, 
encamped on the far side of 
the Ingogo river, frowned in 
vain on that’ Monday after- 
noon, June 11. Just at their 
most “frowny” time — sun- 
down—when the big clouds 
love to pile themselves angrily 
up behind anything grim and 
angry -looking on the earth 
beneath, and all the still South 
African air seems to be wait- 
ing for something awesome to 
happen, at that precise period 
about 4000 of those ugly little 
khaki figures, which had in- 
sulted their grandeur for so 
long, were gazing complacently 
at their innocuous backs twelve 
miles away to the. westward. 
In other words, they were 
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“turned,” and as harmless as 
Primrose Hill. 

There must always be a touch 
of the ludicrous in a successful 
turning movement to any mind 
whose sense of humour has not 
wholly succumbed to the mel- 
ancholy of the veldt. Picture 
the weeks and weeks of digging 
the now disappointed Boers 
must have enjoyed before they 
could render a position so vast 
what it is—impregnable, a very 
Gibraltar looking out over a 
grassy sea; digging, too, in 
earth of heart-breaking and 
tool-breaking adamant, even re- 
quiring heavy blast-charges in 
places, before the semblance of 
cover is obtained! Think of 
the planning, the anxious dis- 
position of trenches for the 
commandos to handle, the no 
less anxious distribution of com- 
mandos for the trenches, the 
cogitations as to lines of attack, 
and the careful placing of the 
gun-pits and epaulements to 
meet or enfilade them! If the 
reader has ever been burdened 
with the preparation of a posi- 
tion in any country other than 
basaltic South Africa, let him 
double—if he be a civilian, or an 
unsalted soldier, let him quad- 
ruple—in his mind the sum of 
the difficulties he can imagine 
appertaining to such a task. 
Neither soldier nor civilian will 
be exaggerating the industry 
and herculean toil of the 
Boers if he apply the results of 
his calculation to the work done 
on Laing’s Nek. The writer 
has been over every intrenched 
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position in Natal, including, 
probably, at least three of the 
strongest in the history of ds- 
fensive warfare, but he can 
safely say that the only one he 
was mercifully mot required to 
negotiate “on business ”—this 
very one of Laing’s Nek—was 
infinitely the most impossible of 
them all. But there was a 
“way round,” as the American 
attaché remarked to General 
Buller after Colenso, and Gen- 
eral Buller saw it, and took it, 
to appear again on the other 
side, wherein—to my mind at 
least—there is no small amount 
of humour, which one can enjoy 
as froth, when the consummate 
generalship beneath it has been 
properly imbibed. One is tickled 
at little in South Africa. I 
have seen a knot of men laugh 
at the ineffectual explosion of a 
40-lb. shell in their midst, so 
that perhaps my amusement is 
untimely. However, to our 
tale, and how it befell that her 
Britannic Majesty’s troops in 
Natal were set at a mole-hill 
instead of the mountain they 
expected, though even then they 
would have charged manfully 
at the dreadful leap, so great is 
the trust in the strong pair of 
hands on the reins. 

June 8 saw the seizure of 
Botha’s Pass, one of the “ might 
have beens” of the campaign, 
when the scanty Dutch garri- 
son on the tremendous battle- 
ments and buttresses of the 
Drakensberg fied before a fron- 
tal attack which looked like 
folly to a casual observer, 
though it was, in truth, the 
outcome of careful reconnais- 
sance. What a shambles the 
deep valley between Inkweloane 
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and Spitz Kop would have been 
had Botha only manned his 
outwork in time! Inkweloane 
is like a huge hand to the 
body of the main position on 
the Nek, and, even if no turn- 
ing movement had been in- 
tended, its loss was a serious 
menace to the Boer stronghold. 
Once in our possession, Laing’s 
Nek might have fallen to a 
frontal attack. Denied to our 
artillery, it never could have. 
First trick to the British, albeit 
with a difficult hand with which 
to play up to it. June 9, 
nothing particular on the sur- 
face, though there was a mighty 
pulling and hauling of baggage 
over the steep summit of the 
pass, whilst the half - frozen ~ 
troops thawed slightly in the 
wintry sunlight on the top of 
the Drakensberg, and wondered 
how they had ever got there, 
as they glowered down into 
the chasms from which they 
had crept the day before. June 
10, a march westwards over 
rolling veldt, here and there 
burnt into great black patches, 
from which a most pungent 
and irritating dust arose to 
annoy the troops and hide the 
unusual picturesqueness of the 
scene. It is not often that an 
army is able to bowl along 
over a huge meadow, which 
reaches to the horizon, in paral- 
lel columns, the baggage-train, 
as good as the best, well up 
alongside. The halting - place 
for the night was Gans- Vlei 
Spruit, from the kopje over- 
looking which a couple of hun- 
dred Boers with a field - gun 
had been hustled by the South 
African Light Horse and other 
cavalry before the arrival of 
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the main column. The latter 
bivouacked on the flats below, 
sleeping as well as the intense 
frost of the night would allow ; 
the 11th brigade under the 
shadow of the kopje itself, the 
10th brigade about the road 
below it, and on lower ground 
still the veterans of the force, 
Colonel Hamilton’s 2nd brigade, 
whose late commander, General 
Hildyard,—now raised to di- 
visional rank,—had still further 
gilded his gilt spurs by his 
admirable management of the 
assault on Botha’s Pass, of 
which he was in sole charge. 
An astute man, and a cool- 
headed, as becomes a former 
Chief - Professor of the Staff 
College, prone to writing orders 
of unprecedented lucidity and 
soundness, one of the pioneers 
of this wilderness of a war, 
withal, who had struck the 
first little chip from the tree, 
when he sent his bayonets for- 
ward at Willow Grange, so 
long ago as November. If he 
will pardon criticism from one 
who, by Queen’s Regulations, 
is only permitted to be criti- 
cised, let me here lay it down 
that there is no general officer 
in this army of South Africa 
who has more speedily, cer- 
tainly, and deservedly won the 
confidence of his subordinates 
than General Hildyard, from 
the day when he saved as 
many lives of his brigade as 
could be saved from the devas- 


tating mferno raging around 
them at Colenso by his timely 
adoption of extended order, to 
the movement when that same 
brigade, with others, was tri- 
umphantly nursed by him on 


to the knobby summit of 
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Almond’s Nek. But this is 
anticipation. 

The morning of June 11, a 
typical morning here at this 
season, cold and clear, saw the 
army early astir, beating and 
stamping its 30,000 benumbed 
legs and arms, waiting for the 
five-o’clock breakfast, the smoke 
of whose wood-fires rose filmy 
and aromatic on the still frosty 
air. The briefest of ceremonies, 
breakfast, when “things is in 
the wind,” and Quaker oats and 
cocoa the only fare. Then a 
hasty donning of dingy weather- 
worn braces, whose honourable 
scars and blemishes would send 
an Aldershot sergeant - major 
raging over to Broadmoor, fol- 
lowed by the gradual coagula- 
tion of dust-coloured parallelo- 
grams formed by battalions 
falling in. Then a long wait. 
The edges of the parallelograms 
begin to wobble and disin- 
tegrate ; men are being allowed 
to fall out, and sit down. No 
hurry evidently, a state of 
things which in the presence of 
an enemy may indicate either 
one of two antitheses,—either 
that the coast is clear or that 
that worm, the foe, has been 
picked up by the scouts, the 
early bird of warfare, in large 
numbers ahead, requiring much 
scratching of heads and “dis- 
positions” by invisible staffs 
and general officers. The pres- 
ent hesitation arose from a mix- 
ture of the two. Almond’s 
Nek lies about seven miles 
north-east of Gans- Vlei, and 
was known to hold the enemy, 
or rather was so certain to do 
so that it was actually assumed 
to be “Boered.” Between the 
two places runs a low ridge of 
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grass-fronted kopjes, protected 


in front by a wet spruit, enjoy- 
ing flank defence and an ideal 
line of retreat—quite a likely 
draw for Boers, and absolutely 
necessary for the general to 
know if there were any there, 
and if so, how many. Out 
creeps the 11th brigade to see ; 
long strings of men looking slim 
and black as they top the ridge 
that bounds the basin we stand 
in, and disappear line by line 
down the other side. 

Another long wait for us be- 
hind, a somewhat anxious one 
this time. Conversation begins 
to assume that slightly vague 
and distrait manner which, one 
can notice, settles ever upon 
soldiers in safety when their 
comrades of other units are 
marching out into possible dan- 
geranddeath. After two hours 
the word comes back at last, 
“All clear so far, the rest to 
move on.” The kopjes were 
empty, and for the rest of the 
day were handed over to the 
brigade which would have 
stormed them had storming 
been necessary. 

No time was lost by the 2nd 
and 10th brigades in setting 
out, the latter on the right, 
working along a low saddle 
connecting Gans- Vlei kopje 
with the lately problematical 
ridge ahead, the former across 
a broad plain, preceded by the 
naval artillery, consisting of 
two 4°7 monsters, and six little 
sturdy 12-pounders, undoubt- 
edly the “handy-men” of the 
campaign. Their place in the 
order of march is noteworthy, 
in that, at a later stage of 
the operations, it gave rise to 
a somewhat unique situation, 
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heavy guns finding themselves 
occupying for a short time an 
artillery position actually in 
advance of their infantry. On 
the extreme right, invisible to 
the infantry, were Lords Dun- 
donald and Gough, flanked on 
their right by a very nasty bit 
of mountainous ground ; on the 
extreme left, Brocklehurst with 
his cavalry, very much alive to 
the fact that a commando was 
hovering on his outer flank. 
And so the advance proceeded 
for about an hour and a half 
across the yellow veldt, with 
the naval guns making a stately 
show as they lumbered across 
the flat centre of the broad- 
shaped plain, a little bunch of 
infantry (with whom was the 
writer) ahead, similar bunches 
on either flank, and _ behind, 
the parallel blocks of the 2nd 
brigade in columns of route, 
—another unusual spectacle in 
this land of creepings and 
crawlings, of tortuous dongas, 
and surprise packets in the 
shape of sudden kopjes and 
hidden spruits. 

The ridge intervening be- 
tween the nek and our night’s 
bivouac was reached about mid- 
day, and from its low crest the 
Boer position could be discerned 
about 6000 yards ahead, with 
yet another ridge, or rather 
plateau, between us and it, 
about 3500 yards from us, and 
consequently somewhere near 
2500 yards from the enemy. 
It was therefore already per- 
fectly possible to shell the nek, 
and the question arose as to 
the desirability of pushing the 
heavy ordnance on to the 
next ridge, thereby ensuring a 
crushing bombardment at short 
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range, or of being contented 
with the very fair position al- 
ready gained. The absence of 
the enemy on the intervening 
ground, and the advantages of 
the co-operation of the field- 
guns and howitzers with their 
big brethren of the sea, decided 
the point, and the column 
moved forward again. It was 
at this junction that the pecu- 
liar situation of the naval ar- 
tillery became apparent. Ac- 
companied only by their scanty 
infantry escort, they forged 
right ahead of the main body, 
and actually arrived upon the 
dominating top of the plateau, 
with nothing between them and 
the Boers but empty ether, and 
the sublime self-reliance of the 
mariner on shore. But this 
was one of our lucky days. 
Brightly shone the sun, none 
of that fierce bite in its glare 
that will remind certain of the 
Queen’s soldiers of December 
15, 1899, whenever they feel it 
again as long as they live; 
genial was the air, and blew 
softly upon the brow of the 
genial sailor-man, to cool him 
after his “ yo- heave -oh’ing ” 
at the heavy tackle up the 
slope. All was well, the show 
was “just about to commence” 
under the most cheerful aus- 
pices, and “ Philomels” and 
“Fortes” spat upon their 
horny hands and hitched at 
their “brass-bound” breeches 
with the grin of a _pugilist 
who knows that he is good 
enough for the five to one on 
odds intrusted to him. 

I dwell upon this ante- 
prelium cheerfulness, firstly, 
because—pace historical novel- 
ists and impressionist war- 
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correspondents—it is not at all 
a usual state of mind with 
troops going into action ; and, 
secondly, because it inexplicably 
pervaded all ranks on this bril- 
liant June morning. Almond’s 
Nek was a cheerful battle; from 
start to finish it “went,” so to 
speak, with a slap, and a dash, 
and a grin. None of your 
crises or “doubtful moments” 
about this affair. Doubtful 
moments there were, but the 
men noted nothing and cared 
less for them, which is sufficient 


in itself to banish all doubtful- 


ness from any moment which 
ever fled away into the zons of 
time. But this is again antici- 
pation. 

Though the big guns can 
certainly boast of having sighted 
the enemy first, the infantry 
were not far off, and were soon 
collected in manageable prox- 
imity under the lee-side of 
the plateau, 10th brigade still 
on the right, 2nd _ brigade 
still on the left. Away behind 
on the last ridge lay the 
11th brigade, no doubt as busy 
with field-glasses and telescopes 
as their comrades ahead now 
were with bully-beef and bis- 
cuit. What conceivable cata- 
clysm shall rob the British 
soldier of his dinner at 1 P.M. ? 
None that I can think of. He 
devoured it moving forward 
under a rain of bullets at 
Colenso; he munched it lying 
prone under the terrific storm 
of shells at Vaal Krantz; nor 
did he miss it on more than one 
of the four extraordinary days 
of Pieter’s Hill, and then only 
because it could not be brought 
to him to eat, and a man may 
not go to find it without per- 
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mission. And now behold him 
hard at it, a mile and three- 
quarters this side of the enemy, 
whom—if he is thinking about 
him at all—he proposes to re- 
duce also to mincemeat within 
the next two hours. 

Almond’s Nek is a curiously- 
shaped feature, used as one is 
to Nature’s juggling feats with 
earth and boulder in this coun- 
try. About the nek itself there 
is nothing particular to notice. 
There is the usual mile or mile 
and a half’s breadth of grassy 
down, and the usual “ road ”— 
save the mark !—disappearing 
over its centre at about the 
usual angle: like all South 
African nek-roads, causing the 
eye of the imaginative observer 
to dwell upon the little niche 
in the pass formed by its last ap- 
pearance on the crest, in the con- 
stant expectation of seeing some- 
thing come over it—a Kaffir, or 
a horseman, or a long creeping 
span of oxen with their little 
hummock of a waggon behind. 
Neks derive their characters 
solely from their walls—that is 
to say, the kopjes or mountains 
which shut them in, and make 
them neks. Those of the present 
example are sufficiently extra- 
ordinary. Viewed hastily from 
our artillery position, the general 
impression would have been of 
a tall and perfect isosceles tri- 
angle of a kopje on the right, 
apparently isolated, outlined 
against an indefinite mass of 
cliff slightly higher than itself. 
On the left a perpendicular 
wooded bluff, with two more 
tiny isosceles triangular kopjes 
in front of it, nestling, so to 
speak, against the lower part 
of its dark-green bosom. A 
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pretty correct impression on the 
whole, with certain important 
omissions necessary to be filled 
in before the difficulties of the 
assault can be understood. To 
begin with, a glance through 
a field- glass from a position 
slightly to the left of the guns 
betrays the fact that the tall 
kopje on the right is not isolated 
at all, but connected with the 
cliff behind by a razor-backed 
saddle with steep sides. Herein 
lies its danger to us: it has a 
line of retreat, and is therefore 
certain to be strongly held. 
Again, the cliff-mass behind 
loses not a tittle of its vagueness 
on careful inspection, and, with 
the aid of one of the new extra- 
special, double-million, armour- 
piercing field - glasses, resolves 
itself into numerous alarmingly 
well-defined salients and but- 
tresses, all covered with huge 
boulders—better cover by far 
than unintrenched Boers have 
any right to expect. The left 
of the mass—that is to say, 
the side abutting on the nek 
itself—is precipitous, and there- 
fore unassailable by any one 
from the road below. Carrying 
the eye over the width of the nek 
to the wooded bluff to its left, 
things here, too, are not quite 
what they seemed to be at first. 
The bluff is also precipitous on 
its inner or nek side, the beet- 
ling crest actually overhanging 
the base in parts. The tiny 
kopjes, too, at its base are not 
tiny at all, but of respectable 
tonnage; nor do they “nestle” 
in any peaceful fashion against 
the breast of their great green 
mother behind, but are separ- 
ated from her by a deep hollow 
with unlimited potentialities of 
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Dutchmen in its depths. Such 
is the scenery which backs the 
reat grassy stage in front of 
all, which, at the place where 
the footlights would come, is 
divided from the auditorium, 
the gun-plateau, by a wide, deep, 
but dry watercourse, from us 
down to which, and from which 
up to the crest of the nek (oh, 
the gymnastics of the English 
language!) and the vanishing 
point of the road, the smooth 
veldt runs in one gentle uniform 
slope, called by scientific soldiers 
“ glacis,” but by warriors who 
have to make their difficult way 
over it under fire, by a far less 
refined and more English term. 

Undoubtedly a strong posi- 
tion, possibly a murderous one, 
if strongly held against a frontal 
attack: and it is difficult to see 
how Moltke himself could de- 
vise a “way round” when the 
ground on either flank, so far 
from becoming more practi- 
cable, only gets, if anything, 
“more so” than the coveted 
nek itself. 

The luncheon interval is brief ; 
for the Royal Artillery it is no 
interval at all, but a period of 
rumbling and rolling into line 
on either side of the naval 
guns, howitzers on the left 
under Major Gordon, 7th and 
64th field-batteries under Major 
Paget on the right of the howit- 
zers: all old campaigners, these 
gunners, with hardly a wheel 
of their playthings not pock- 
marked with bullets or shrapnel 
from the terrible contests in the 
dark dawn of the war. A pom- 
pom, one of two owned by us, 
on the left of the howitzers: 
on the extreme rigltt a battery 
of Royal Horse Artillery, thrown 
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back at right angles, facing the 
mountains which curve around 
our right flank. This battery 
was first engaged, opening with 
shrapnel about 1 P.M. on a rift 
in the hills in front of them, 
from which several Boers were 
seen to leave hurriedly. But 
Boers can fire shrapnel too! 
Whiz—bang! “ What is that ?” 
ask the new chums—a small 
minority in this army of vet- 
erans. ‘“ High-velocity gun,” 
laconically reply the seasoned 
majority. So it is, fired from 
Heaven knows where, but very 
obviously slating the gallant 
horse artillerymen. Half-a- 
dozen shells in quick succession 
follow the first, all there or 
thereabouts. Then a roar from 
our main artillery position. A 
4-7 gun has spoken, and let 
no other dog bark when that 
mighty voice is heard! Another 
roar, and another, then a tor- 
nado of them; the sailors have 
joined battle. Farther on the 
left the “ough,” “ough” of the 
field-guns breaks upon the ear, 
distinctly heard amidst the deep 
booming of the navals, by reason 
of the different key in which 
their song is pitched. Farther 
still the quaint cough of the 
howitzers just beginning their 
deadly underhand bowling at 
the silent and invisible bats- 
men ahead. What are they all 
firing at? 

From my position on the 
left of the whole line of guns 
—to all of which I was 
blandly informed by a staff 
officer that I was to consider 
myself and company as escort 
—the effect of every shell, 
lyddite, shrapnel, and howitzer, 
was plainly visible. . And, as 
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the usually unimpressionable 
Baron Reuter truly remarks, 
“a magnificent sight” it was! 
The main column of fire was 
at first directed on to the 
conical kopje to the right of 
the nek, and what hell it 
must have been to the Boers 
crouching on it! Great columns 
of brown earth, huge fragments 
of stone showing up, jagged 
and black even at this distance ; 
square yards of hillside over 
which the shrapnel bullets 
whizzed like a mighty besom, 
sweeping sand and shell in a 
dusty heap before them,—how 
could that kopje show plainer 
the tortures it was enduring? 
But still the high - velocity 
demon was spitting his 3-inch 
“rushers” on to the plateau 
from his unseen lair, making 
uncommonly good practice too, 
and causing one to reflect with 
impatience on the aphorism— 
thoroughly disbelieved at the 
time—laid down by an in- 
structor of Sandhurst days,— 
that a gun well served and 
well hidden has nothing to 
fear from superior metal grop- 
ing for it in the open. At 
last, too, is heard what every 
one has been unconsciously 
listening for— the savage 
thumping from a pom-pom 
from behind the shell-stricken 
kopje. Piff, piff, piff, skip the 
little projectiles amongst the 
naval guns. The rascal is 
bearding the very lion him- 
self, and with effect! For a 
time it was uncommonly un- 
comfortable on the big-gun 
deck. “What a lark,” quoth 
the bold mariners, “if we have 
to shift for a 1-inch spitfire!” 
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But if Boers can fire shrapnel, 
Britons can pom-pom with the 
best, and it was not long before 
Captain Harvest was thumping 
away, too, from his position 
on the left, cheerfully sprinkling 
the nek and its belongings with 
spurts of dust and smoke for 
lack of anything more definite 
to aim at. 

Meanwhile, behind this ap- 
palling noise and pother, the 
infantry were unconcernedly 
ranging themselves in battle 
array: Dorsets and Middlesex 
(famous old corps, with famous 
old sobriquets, ‘Green Linnets” 
and “Die-Hards,” won in op- 
posite corners of the globe) 
in the front line of the 10th 
brigade; East Surreys and 
Queen’s (not “ West Surreys,” 
as ignorant reporters love to 
call them) leading the 2nd 
brigade, backed by the West 
Yorks and Devons, which 
latter regiment was subse- 
quently diverted from a direct 
advance for another purpose, 
to be described later. About 
2 P.M. the advance commenced, 
heralded by a fresh, and if 
possible more tremendous, blast 
from the artillery, whose thun- 
dering had diminished for a 
space, and also by the appear- 
ance of two more pom-poms 
in the enemy’s répertoire, whose 
punching was again directed 
chiefly at our centre, the naval 
artillery position, once or twice, 
indeed, landing perilously near 
the “mark” in the shape of 
General Buller and his staff, 
who had ridden up close behind 
the leading lines of infantry. 
The early portion of the attack 
was without incident. The 
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long wavy streaks of men— 
broken here and there to avoid 
bad ground, or where a soldier 
slower of foot than his fellows 
had failed to keep the align- 
ment—swept steadily forward, 
topped the plateau, rolled past 
the guns, and had reached the 
dry spruit at its base before 
the first rifle-shot snapped from 
the heights above. It came 
from the conical kopje on the 
right, and was fired at the 
Dorsets, who were heading 
straight for the hill, with the 
Middlesex trending round to 
envelop the right side of the 
now battered cone. It was 
immediately followed by that 
continuous roar of musketry 
which the Natal army knows 
so well, There is nothing to 
which one can compare the 
_sound of sustained Boer rifle- 
fire. A policeman’s rattle, or 
a boy drawing his stick along 
the area railings of an invalid’s 
house, will, no doubt, remind 
us in the future of Mausers in 
action, but it will be but a 
faint reminiscence, and will be 
required to be multiplied and 
hurried up, and generally in- 
tensified beyond the power of 
urchin or policeman, before it 
can claim to be in the least 
a phonographic copy of that 
querulous and ominous crack- 
ling. Dorsets and Middlesex 
are catching it hot, not only 
from their front, but also from 
the bluff on the left of the 
nek, which in this early stage 
of the fight is rather unfairly 
neglecting its properly ap- 
pointed target, the Queen’s and 
Surreys, who press forward 
rapidly as though impatient 
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to be dealt out their share of 
the punishment. They had 
not long to wait, and were 
soon receiving “a little bit off 
the top” of the heights on 
both sides. But the conical 
kopje is obviously the key of 
the position, and naturally the 
Boers, who have as keen an 
eye for a topographical “key ” 
as any tactical examination 
board, pound their heaviest fire 
upon the troops assaulting it. 
Situation at 3 P.M., both 
flanks of the attack well com- 
mitted, bluffing their several 
ways uphill against a rapid 
and continuous fall of bullets. 
Strength of hostile riflemen 
guessed by the volume of fire 
at about 3000 men. Their 
artillery strength now known 
to be one 3-inch high-velocity 
gun (12-pounder) and _ three 
pom-poms, all of whose positions 
were so far uncertain. Not 
such a_ great disparity in 
chances as the figures would lead 
a theorist to suppose. Four 
hidden guns, served by accurate 
and plucky gunners, and 3000 
absolutely invisible and brave 
riflemen, perched on _ precipi- 
tous and boulder-strewn heights, 
can do a good deal of damage 
to an enemy advancing over 
ground as green and bare as a 
billiard-table, and it is miore 
than possible that the stout 
Zoutpansbergers and other oc- 
cupiers of cliff and kopje had 
greater hopes of doing damage 
than of ultimate victory. Yet 
there was much to gain from 
victory. A check to the Roo- 
ineks at Almond’s Nek would. 
confirm the big commandos in 
their position between Majuba 
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and Pongwana, and would 
furthermore give time for re- 
inforcements to reach the 
threatened right. A little dig- 
ging, another gun or two, 2000 
more Mausers, would make 
Almond’s Nek a very difficult 
nut to crack indeed, and might 
even send the English back to 
the by no means secure heights 
of Botha’s Pass, to ruminate on 
another line of advance. But 
there had been no time for 
digging ; the bulk of the guns 
and Mausers were still facing 
the 4th brigade on the Ingogo, 
and the bright sun of this day 
was a sun of Austerlitz to these 
uncouth kinsmen of the fighting 
men who had melted away be- 
fore Napoleon a hundred years 
before. 

About this time two dis- 
coveries were made—one, a 
menace to ourselves ; the other, 
a disaster to the enemy. The 
first was, that there was some- 
thing very much more than 
a commando hanging about 
Brocklehurst’s left flank, though 
the full gravity of the situation 
on that side was not, I believe, 
known at the time. Later in- 
formation shows that the re- 
doubtable De Wet himself was 
watching the battle from a no 
greater distance than two miles 
outside the outermost cavalry 
flankers. At any rate, this left 
flank, open as it was to an 
attack which would have been 
disastrous to our artillery posi- 
tion on the plateau, required 
watching, and half the Devon 
regiment, with a pom-pom, was 
despatched to occupy a danger- 


ous ridge about 2000 yards. 


away. 
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The second discovery was 
made by a 15-pounder field- 
gun, which in the course of a so 
to speak “conchological” tour 
of the enemy’s position burst a 
shrapnel exactly over the centre 
of the two deceptive little kopjes 
in front of the wooded cliff on 
the left, and, incidentally, ex- 
actly upon the high-velocity 
gun ensconced behind them! 
A great shot, the result of 
which apparently escaped the 
notice of even the artillerymen 
themselves, though I saw it 
most distinctly. That 3-inch 
gun fired no more from this 
place. Indeed its only further 
contributions to the engagement 
were two futile shots, sent from 
an invisible position a long way 
back about an hour later, when 
the nek was practically in our 
hands. After this the howitzers 
began to turn their attention to 
these kopjes, and then the ter- 
rible power of their high-angle 
fire became apparent. Between 
the kopjes and the bluff ran a 
deep and narrow gorge from 
which an annoying rifle fire pro- 
ceeded even after the gun had 
been withdrawn. Time after 
time the lyddite shells, snorting 
slowly through the air like a 
goods train up a_ gradient, 
dropped plumb into this huge 
natural shelter trench, with a 
reverberating roar that was 
awful to hear even from the 
howitzer position itself. There 
is no more accurate weapon 
than a howitzer, in capable 
hands, at 2500 yards, and no 
howitzers in the world could be 
better served than those which 
coughed and thundered at the 
unhappy Dutchmen on AIl- 
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mond’s Nek. Meanwhile, gal- 
lant deeds were in progress on 
the right flank. Nothing more 
dashing than the rush of the 
Dorsets upon the conical hill in 
front of them has been witnessed 
in this campaign. “They had 
been unlucky up to this,” wrote 
the old warrior who watched 
them, “but have showed them- 
selves as good as any of the 
others.” No scant praise from 
one who has followed the army 
of Natal from its first footsteps 
on the bloody path of war; how 
much more prized from the 
silent man who has led them 
along it, blaming seldom, prais- 
ing not often, even where praise 
has been earned, but somehow 
letting every private soldier in 
his command know how truly 
he gauged and appreciated their 
efforts, how the very soul and 
spirit of their fighting had 
touched his own fighting soul ! 

Fighting is a great leveller, 
especially unsuccessful fighting. 
Else why should Thomas Atkins 
have looked up so _stealthily 
under his brows into the set 
face of his general as he made 
his painful way back from 
certain hills and ridges of cursed 
memory? Usually generals are 
negligible quantities in the 
soldier’s philosophy, but com- 
mon purpose checked and re- 
buffed, common dangers, com- 
mon heroism, can wipe out 
whole furlongs of the Army 
List, until the Alpha and 
Omega thereof are as close to- 
gether as they are separated in 
the piping times of peace and 
prosperity. 

And now the 
earning praise. 


Dorsets were 
How they 
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swarmed up that triangular 
kopje, with every Mauser pump- 
ing lead at them in front, and 
every dry throat behind them 
inaudibly shouting “ Well 
done!” The Middlesex, too, 
were as busy and as brave 
farther around the right. At 
3 P.M. the kopje was ours, and 
in an incredibly short time 
bayonets were seen wavering 
upon the razor- backed ridge 
behind it. A sudden and 
dreadful doubt sends a hot 
wave over the spectator’s body, 
when shells are seen bursting 
so close above the tiny figures 
that they actually duck and 
bob as if to avoid them. Have 
the gunners 2000 yards away 
seen them? But it is all right, 
though no doubt the gallant 
stormers think that their navai 
friends are cutting it a bit fine. 
Whatever they think, it does 
not appear to paralyse action, 
for on they go for the cliff be- 
hind, moving the faster as the 
Mauser fire dwindles and dies 
before them. The Boers are 
flying, the terrible splashing of 
Major Paget’s shrapnel lending 
wings to the feet of those whom 
it does not dash lifeless to the 
ground. The howitzers cease 
firing. The heavy naval ord- 
nance begin to cock their long 
snouts higher and higher into 
the air, as they “chance it” 
over the reverse slope of the 
enemy’s left position. The 
hitherto impartial pom-pom 
begins to be fastidious, and only 
turns on its terrifying little 
hose when agitated dots in the 
distance show themselves to be 
indubitably Boers. Even the 
shrapnel ceases after a time, 
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except on the far-away right, 
where the horse -artillery are 
still shelling away at the moun- 
tains. The heights are ours, 
the seizure of the left following 
as a natural corollary to success 
on the right; and the rows of 
trenches and other terrors on 
Laing’s Nek are worth no more 
than a box of pins. 

It is easy to wax sentimental 
over the silence that follows a 
battle. It has been done be- 
fore : alas! unless human nature 
alters very much, it will be done 
again. As my men and I 
marched wearily down into the 
mist that rose from the spruit- 
bed, following the guns which 
had been our charge all day, to 
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bed in the darkening valley, I 
wondered if the slain who lay 
hidden amongst the boulders 
were raising their pale faces 
a little to listen, like the 
corpses in Fritel’s dreadful pic- 
ture.! 

But after all, the day ended, 
as it had begun, in cheerfulness. 
Sidelong glances at the tops of 
kopjes in the gloom, and dismal 
reflections upon their ghastly 
occupants, soon became out of 
place by a bivouac fire, and in 
the presence of a good dinner, 
for which relief I here register 
much and fervent thanks to the 
gallant and hospitable pom-pom 
officers who afforded it. 

LINESMAN. 





! The Conquerors. 
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HOW AN ENGLISH GIRL TAUGHT A PENNSYLVANIA 
COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


I WAS a very young and 
timid girl belonging to one of 
those English families who, 
having seen better days, come 
to America to retrieve a shat- 
tered fortune, and too often 
find themselves worse off than 
when they were in England. 

This being the case, and I 
having lately graduated from 
the Girls’ High School of G . 
- Pennsylvania, it eventually fell 
to my lot to earn my living by 
teaching. 

I knew nothing whatever 
about teaching except that it 
seemed a fine thing to be able 
to keep a book open to refresh 
one’s memory while the pupil 
does all the work ; so the pros- 
pect of teaching did not dis- 
hearten me. That was the 
occupation followed by every 
girl graduated from the High 
School of G , irrespective 
of her bent or qualifications, 
provided she could obtain an 
appointment in one of the 
city or county public schools 
(free schools). This was what 
troubled me—how to get a posi- 
tion. 

I had graduated in June, 
and it was now March; but 
although I had left no stone 
unturned, my services as a 
teacher did not seem to be in 
demand. 

One morning—when [ least 
expected it—a note from a class- 
mate was handed to me marked 
on the envelope “in haste,” and 
ran as follows :— 











“ DEAR ETHEL,—I have been 
offered a position at Kutztown. 
It’s called ‘ Liberty School,’ far 
out in the country ; but, as you 
know, I am already ‘ placed,’ so 
you may have it. Let down 
the hem of your dress (you look 
such an infant), fix your hair 
up, and come to see me at once. 
—yYours in haste, 

“ JuLiIA Hoop.” 


Could anything be more stir- 
ring? I was at last to teach a 
school and be paid for it. The 
very first thing I’d buy would 
be—well, I would decide later ; 
now my business clearly was to 
make myself look older. In 
vain I tried. My face and form 
were hopelessly childish. At 
last I presented myself before 
Julia Hood. 

“ Will I do?” IT asked. 

“Oh!” she screamed, as she 
danced about the room in de- 
light at my “get up.” 

I was furious, and _loftily 
asked the cause of her amuse- 
ment. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said. 
* But don’t, I beseech you, blush 
that way before Mr Black. He’s 
the county superintendent, and 
we've got to see him and try to 
get the position for you. You 
see he offered it to me, but I 
am so much older than you, and 
then I’ve had some experience 
in teaching; so perhaps he will 
not take you.” 

At this possibility my cour- 
age returned. “He must,” I 
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said. “Come along.” 
away we went. 

We were shown into a large 
cheerless room, and told by the 
servant to “wait on him ’til he 
gets done eatin’.” 

It took him just long enough 
to “get done eatin’” to work 
me up again to. perfect limp- 
ness, and when he did appear 
I was almost too weak to rise. 

Julia looked at me and said, 
“ Mr Black, I have come to tell 
you that I am already teaching, 
and so cannot take the position 
you offered me, but I have 
brought Miss Ethel Greaves. 
She will take it.” 

She sat down and looked 
towards me, intimating that I 
must now help myself. So I 
braced myself for the ordeal. 

Mr Black turned his grave 
gaze upon me so long and 
earnestly that his face became 
a sort of blur to me. What 
was he looking at, and what 
would he decide? This was 
torture. 

At last he said, “Have you 
ever taught before, Miss — 
Greaves? We employ none 
but experienced teachers at 
Liberty School,” he continued. 

“T have taught in Sunday- 
school,” said I. Mr Black’s 
hand passed slowly over his 
mouth. 

“Do you think you could do 
it?” he said. 

“T know I could,” said I. “Be- 
sides, I must have a position.” 

“Oh, you must? Well, I will 
tell you something about the 
school, and then perhaps you 
will be willing to take some ad- 
vice I am going to give you. 
The boys you will have to teach 
at that school are a very rough 
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set ; indeed the present teacher 
has resigned because she cannot 
manage them, and I should 
think she is twice your age. 
I see that you are not con- 
vinced,” he added, for I was 
having my own opinion of one 
of her age who couldn't manage 
a rough set of boys, and show red 
it in my face, “so you may as 
well know the whole truth, 
which is just this: those boys 
literally turned her out of the 
school, carried her out, and 
locked the door, yesterday. My 
advice to you, therefore, is that 
you give up all thoughts of 
teaching until you are a little 
older, or at least that you begin 
upon something easier.” 

“They would not carry me 
out,” I said, 

Mr Black sat thinking for 
some time. 

“Excuse me,” he said at last, 
and left the room. 

I dared not look at Julia, but 
I was just cautiously peeping 
in a mirror that hung on the 
wall before me to see about 
how old I must appear to him, 
and therefore what were my 
chances of success, when he 
came back. 

“You may try the thing, 
Miss Greaves. It’s only for six 
weeks, and I wish you success. 
You have pluck at least,” he 
added grimly. ‘Take the nine 
o'clock train to-morrow morn- 
ing for Kutztown, and give this 
note to Amos Harding—he is 
the principal director of the 
school. He will do whatever is 
necessary for you.” And with 
no further preparation I was 
dismissed. 

Great was the excitement 
when I got home and an- 
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nounced that I was to go to 
Kutztown the next morning. 

It seemed to my parents a 
terrible risk to send me off for 
the first time alone to an en- 
tirely unknown place, and with 
such vague instructions ; and I 
am afraid they never would 
have let me go had I not (I 
grieve to say) made home al- 
most “untenable” for the last 
six months by my repinings for 
a position. 

Therefore they reluctantly 
consented to let me try it. My 
heart dreaded the first venture, 
but I had determined to teach, 
and to show my family that I 
could do something, for I had 
overheard the maid say, “So 
she’s got a job. Well, the blind 
goose gets the grain of corn 
sometimes.” 

I had a secret misgiving that 
my family shared these senti- 
ments, and that I seemed the 
“blind goose” to them also. 
Enough. I would prove my 
power. 

With inward misgiving and 
much outward courage I 
boarded the train. I think we 
stopped at eight or nine sta- 
tions, at each of which I in- 
quired anxiously if we were at 
Kutztown. 

“ Kutztown,” called the con- 
ductor, and I at once got out, 
fearing I might be taken be- 
yond the scene of action. 

I entered a tiny stuffy room 
with benches around the walls, 
a great stove in the middle, 
surrounded by men the like of 
whom I had never seen before. 
They were farmers, and stared 
at me, not boldly, but with the 
most open curiosity. 

I approached one and asked 
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if he could tell me where Mr 
Amos Harding was to be found. 

“Amos?” he said. “That’s 
him yonder,” pointing with his 
thumb to a thin anxious-look- 
ing being who, I noticed, wore 
high india-rubber boots, a 
mouse -coloured shirt, no coat, 
and a slouch hat. 

“Did you say that is Mr 
Harding, the school director, 
I am looking for?” 

“That’s your man,” said he. 

“Say, Amos, here’s a girl 

wants you.” 
- “Hold on a bit, Martin: Ill 
be there then,” said he who I 
was forced to believe was the 
educator I sought. And he 
came. I felt degraded because 
he did not raise his hat, but 
that was only the first day of 
my venture. 

“Well,” said he, “you've got 
the better of me.” And I 
handed him the  superinten- 
dent’s letter. 

“He says you're to be the 
noo teacher. Come over to my 
place and we can fix this thing 
up.” So I followed him. He 
lived only a few steps from the 
station, in a pretty red brick 
house. I remember noticing 
that the shutters of every win- 
dow were shut except those 
which belonged to the kitchen. 
It astonished me at the time; 
but I afterwards learned that 
the country-folks live almost 
entirely in their kitchens, the 
parlour seldom being opened 
except for very important visi- 
tors or when the daughter of 
the house “keeps comp’ny.” 

“Now,” said he, facing me, 
“Mr Black wants I shall put 
you in at Liberty, and ’m 
quite willin’ you should have 
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it; but it’s just this way. [Im 
runnin’ for clerk of the Orphans’ 
Court in G Now, if you'll 
get your pap or any of your 
friends to wote for me, why, 
then, Pll put you through.” 

“T cannot promise that,” I 
said. ‘How do I know he 
will do it?” 

“Well, you can anyhow get 
me one wote. I ain’t givin’ 
this job for nothin’.” 

I thought. The greed of 
office was upon me, and I 
promised to use my influence 
with my father to control his 
“ wote.” 

“All right; here’s the elec- 
tion ticket. Amos Harding, 
my name. It says” (tracing 
the words with his finger), 
“*Wote for Amos Harding 
and the straight Republican 
ticket.’ ” 

I took the ticket with a 
heavy heart. I felt I was 
holding out hopes to this 
man which he would scarcely 
realise. 

“Now, let’s see. To-day’s 
Saturday; Monday you com- 
mence.” 

“Then I am to have the 





position ?” 
“Yes. It'll be all right 
about the school, I guess. 


The other directors does about 
what I say; but I’m_ just 
studyin’ where you'll get a 
boardin’ place. The nearest 
farm to Liberty’s more’n two 
mile. Hold on. There’s Ho- 
gentogler’s; his place is a 
good two mile this side of 
Liberty, and I doubt if he’d 
take you. He boarded the last 
teacher, and that give him the 
jumps. Why, she kep’ comp’ny 
every night in the week. He 
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says he'll have no more of 
them shines. Lizzie,’ he sud- 
denly called, “would Kraus- 
kops’ mebbe take her?” 

I turned with a start in 
time to see a young woman 
surrounded by children stand- 
ing perfectly silent at the door. 

“No,” she said firmly. 
“Mary’s gettin’ comp’ny ail 
this month. You know she 
said at the Creamery the 
folks were comin’. There's 
Homshers, though. I think 
Abannah would board her, but 
I don’t know how it would 
be about mister; he don’t like 
strangers.” 

“Could I board with you?” 
I faltered, my heart sinking 
at the prospect, and yet board 
I must somewhere. 

“Laws, no!” 
“The school’s six 
here, easy.” 

“Yes, easy,” repeated his 
wife, 

“Well, I'll tell you what. 
John can hitch up and take 
you out that way a piece, and 
you can try your luck. If you 
get a place to board, you can 
begin to teach Monday; but 
if not, why, then, John can 
just haul you back in time for 
the five o'clock train, and you 
can go home, and no harm 
done.” 

“And who will 
school?” said L. 

“Pap'll find somebody. I 
guess he’d sooner have a man 
anyway, because you can’t 
wote for him.” 

So John “hitched up,” and 
I got into the buggy beside 
this same John, and here 
began the second stage of my 
adventure. 


said Amos. 
mile from 


teach the 
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“Gee up,” said John. And 
then he told me that he must 
be back at the station in time 
for the five o’clock train; so if 
I had not succeeded in finding 
a rest by that time he would 
have to take me back. 

It was snowing drearily, but 
I would not be discouraged. I 
plied him with questions about 
the farms, the people, the 
country, and the horse, but I 
could see he was not interested, 
and by the nervous way he 
consulted his watch every few 
minutes it was quite clear to 
me that his own business and 
not mine worried him. At 
last he turned into a lane 
which led up to a grey stone 
farmhouse. Jumping from 
the buggy, he opened the gate 
and walked up to the house, 
leaving the horse to take me 
there. 

A very tidy-looking woman 
in a sun-bonnet and gingham 
apron was sweeping the porch. 
She turned her apron into a 
sort of belt, and, broom in 
hand, came to the side of the 
buggy. John strolled off to 
the barn, calling out, “ Well, 
Mrs Hogentogler, T’ll go and 
talk to the men awhile.” 

The horse evidently meant 
to go with him, for I could not 
make it stop though I tugged 
hard at the reins with my 
benumbed hands. Mrs Hogen- 
togler said “Wo, there, Bill,” 
taking the bridle. 

“T am the new teacher,” I 
said; “will you let me board 
with you?” 

“I’m sorry, but Hogentogler 
he won’t hear of it. We took 
the teacher to board last year 
and he’s all out of heart with 
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teachers ; he says he won’t board 
no more of them, and I don’t 
blame him. He says, ‘some 
person else can take the next.’ 
It’s the keepin’ comp’ny he 
don’t like, you see. Why, most 
all the young men in Kutztown 
set up with her.” 

I sneered. This was too 
unjust. 

“T should have none of them 
coming to see me, if that’s 
what you mean,” I said. 

“Oh yes, you would,” she 
said, glancing up at me. 
“That is, if you made yourself 
common.” 

I afterwards learned that 
“to make oneself common” 
meant not being proud. For 
in Pennsylvania country dis- 
tricts the American boast of 
equality is literally lived up 
to, and nothing is more bitterly 
resented than pride which will 
not associate with any and 
every one. 

I was about to press the 
point further when John came 
up, watch in hand, and said 
we must go to the next farm, 
for the “men” had told him 
my fate. 

“Well, good-bye to you,” 
said Mrs Hogentogler looking 
very uncomfortable as we drove 
off. 

The next place we tried was 
Krauskops’. They were gettin’ 
comp’ny as Mrs Harding had 
said, so had no room. And 
then we came to a farm owned 
by one Silas Bard, and there 
I met with no friendly reception. 
John told me that a daughter 
of that house named Mary had 
applied for the position at 
Liberty School, but Silas her 
father being a New Mennonite, 
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and therefore having no vote 
(to help Amos Harding), she 
had lost, and had determined 
to make the life of the suc- 
cessful candidate miserable. 
John said— 

“Now, Tll take you to 
Manasseh Homsher’s, and that’s 
my last.” 

My cup of misery was full. 
I felt as though I had been 
years away from home. It was 
late in the afternoon, and there 
seemed now nothing but the 
inglorious prospect of going 
home. 

We had now come to the lane 
that led to my last hope. John 
drove along at a most uncom- 
promising pace. A boy of 
about twelve years opened the 
gate, and we stopped before the 
long porch. No need to knock, 
for at the first sound of wheels 
the door opened, and there stood 
before us an elderly woman all 
dressed in grey. She wore a 
spotless white apron. Her face 
was very calm and kindly—one 
to inspire confidence in a poor 
wanderer like me. 

“This is Abannah Homsher,” 
said John, “and I’ve only five 
minutes to spare. So please 
hurry up.” 

Here at last was a type I 
understood. She seemed to 
have gentle blood in her veins, 
and looked so true and kind 
that I resolved to lay siege in 
earnest. 

I told my errand hurriedly. 
When I had finished she shook 
her head. 

“T’d take thee in a minute,” 
she said, “but Manasseh (my 
husband) has a perfect horror 
of strangers: he would never 
consent, my dear.” 
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“Don’t ask him,” I pleaded. 


She smiled. “I should have 
to ask him; besides ” —she 
hesitated—‘“ we have two old 
aunties of his boarding with 
us, and they would think as he 
does. I’m too sorry to refuse 
thee, child,” she said, looking 
at me over her spectacles. 

“Mrs Homsher,” I said, des- 
perately, “I’m dreadfully cold 
and tired, and if I’m disap- 
pointed as well I shall be ill. 
Please tell the man to go, and 
ask Mr Homsher afterwards.”’ 

“Well, wait a minute. Let 
me go at least and tell Manas- 
seh what I am going to do.” 

“No,” I almost screamed, as 
she moved towards the barn; 
“please take me in on your 
own responsibility.” 

At this point John came up, 
said he must “go sure now,” 
and asked how I had “made 
out.” 

“Come in,” said Mrs Homsher, 
quietly. “John, thee need not 
wait.” And I went in: but 
now that I had gained my 
point, for once inside the house, 
I felt like an intruder indeed. 
This consciousness made me 
silent and stiff just at the time 
when Mrs Homsher was begin- 
ning to “warm to me.” In 
vain I tried to comfort myself 
by reflecting that I should earn 
the money and pay for my 
board ; there was no comfort 
to be had from that source. 

She gave me a chair before a 
large stove with a great deal of 
nickel ornamentation about it. 
A bright fire was burning, and 
altogether the room looked in- 
viting after my weary travels. 

It was a long low room. At 
one end was a sort of bench 
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with a railing and cylindrical 
‘cushions of chintz at each end: 
this was the sofa. At the other 
end was a large round table, 
with a lamp in the middle. It 
was covered with books, maga- 
zines, writing materials, and I 
must not forget to mention the 
wire-basket filled with apples 
that is never absent from the 
tables of these Pennsylvania 
country homes. There was a 
long low window looking out 
upon the lane through which 
we had driven. This was the 
“living-room,” for the Hom- 
shers — thanks to Abannah’s 
refining influence—did not use 
their kitchen exclusively. 

Having settled me before the 
fire, Mrs Homsher sat down 
and quietly took up her inter- 
rupted sewing. I felt uncom- 
fortable, for I could see she was 
disturbed over what she had 
just done. So I dared not say 
a word, but sat, wet and miser- 
able, looking into the fire and 
thinking of home. Whenever I 
raised my eyes to steal a look 
at her, I found her beautiful 
earnest brown eyes fixed upon 
me, and she afterwards told me 
that my English accent and 
proud bearing, when my point 
was gained, made her doubt the 
wisdom of sheltering me. 

Presently she put down her 
work, saying, “Has thee had 
anything to eat?” 

“No; but I'll not have any- 
thing, thank you.” 

“Yes, but thee must have a 
piece. Thee must excuse me, I 
forgot to ask thee before. Just 
go out to Maggie, and she'll get 
thee a bite before supper.” 

I did not want a “bite,” but 
her silence was so oppressive 
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that I decided to try “ Maggie,” 
and following her directions I 
found myself in a basement 
kitchen, 

It was a large room, with 
bare floor and bare rafters. 
There were shelves of all sizes 
here and there upon the walls ; 
on one I noticed a number of 
candlesticks, on another lamps, 
on another bags of hops, grain, 
and seeds, and still another held 
a violin. A great pine-wood 
table ran nearly the whole 
length of the room, with a 
backless bench on each side. I 
also saw a huge brick oven in 
the wall. The door leading 
into the garden was open, and 
there were flat stones sunk into 
the earth making a path leading 
from the kitchen to the “spring- 
house ” (where milk and butter 
are kept, cooled by the spring 
over which it is built), I 
noticed several chickens walk- 
ing in and out of the door, 
and one was on the window- 
sill pecking at some ears of 
corn. 

The room was bitterly cold, 
for there was no fire, and stand- 
ing before the “range” and 
blacking it was a young girl 
with snapping black eyes. 

She was very pretty, and had 
dimples that made her fascin- 
ating when she smiled as she 
looked up and caught sight of 
me standing in the doorway. 

“Come right in,” she said 
cordially. “You're the noo 
teacher, ain't you? Oh, John 
Harding told me,” she said, 
answering my unformed ques- 
tion. ‘He told mister too,” she 
added, laughing. ‘“ And maybe 
he ain’t furious. You know he 
don’t like strangers. I bet 
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missus won't hear the last of 
this. He’s that contrairy he’d 
make me crazy. But he don’t 
bother me any; he knows Id 
give him a mouthful. So,” 
she added kindly, “ you mustn’t 
mind if him and aunties are 
ugly to you.” 

Then she saw how wet and 
cold I was, and took a knitted 
shawl from a hook on the wall 
(other hooks held hams, sides of 
bacon, and herbs of all sorts) 
and put it over my shoulders, 
then placed upon the table a 
glass of milk and a huge tri- 
angle of cold apple-pie. 

She was so kind that I tried 
to eat, but failed. I did not 
trust myself to speak for fear 
of crying, but just managed to 
say, “I wonder if I could write 
a letter; I should like to post 
one to-night. Where is the 
post-office ?” 

“ Right here,” she said, point- 
ing with the blacklead brush to 
the stairs. “At the top of the 
stairs where missus keeps her 
preserves,” she explained. 

“The post-office?” I said, 
bewildered. 

“Yes, Mrs Homsher is the 
post - mistress, and you mail 
your letters here. Now come 
upstairs and I'll show you 
where you can write.” 

I followed her into the 
“living-room,” where Abannah 
still sat sewing. 

“Teacher wants to write a 
letter,” said Maggie. 

“Thee can sit at this table 
and write thy letter.” And 
Abannah cleared a place and 
put pen and ink ready for me, 
and I wrote a letter. 

It was more like a story. 


I described everything, includ- 
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ing the two inmates I had seen, 
and had nothing but good to 
say of them. I remember their 
peculiarities, and I wrote quite 
fully of them all. I also in- 
dulged in the most gloomy 
surmises as to that dreadful 
“mister” who “hated stran- 
gers.” I was just in the midst 
of it, when Maggie put her 
head in at the door and said, 
“Will you come in to supper, 
missus? Mister and aunties 
are in already.” 

Mrs Homsher looked grim as 
she rose, saying, “Thee can 
finish thy letter after supper. 
Thee seems to have a deal to 
say,’ as she glanced at the 
thick pile of sheets. Instinc- 
tively my hand sought my 
precious letter. Suppose the 
temptation to see what I had 
written should prove too strong, 
and they should read my letter? 
It would be so intensely inter- 
esting to them that I could 
almost have excused them. 
Could I, without offence, cover 
with blank sheets, or must I 
leave it? While I hesitated, 
Mrs Homsher, who read my 
thoughts, said coldly— 

“Thee need not be afraid, we 
shall not read thy letter.” 

I said nothing. She then 
led the way into the kitchen. 
A different room it seemed 
now, with a bright fire, and 
the family seated at table. 

Mrs Homsher said, “ Miss 
Greaves, will thee sit next to 
Elwood?” My black - eyed 
friend of the afternoon was 
seated in a rocking-chair at a 
little distance from the table in 
the capacity of waitress, rocking 
steadily, and sniffing in a dis- 
dainful fashion towards mister. 
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Mister. The man who hated 
strangers. 

Sliding one of the long 
benches placed on each side of 
the table past what seemed to 
me a dozen or more people who 
leaned back against the wall to 
make way, I took my place 
between Mrs Homsher and her 
little son Elwood, who had 
opened the gate for John in 
the afternoon, and who now 
kicked his father under the 
table by way of calling atten- 
tion to me. 

I learned afterwards that he 
and the “aunties” were in 
league with the father against 
the mother. She was con- 
sidered proud and ambitious. 

“ Manasseh,” said Mrs Hom- 
sher bravely, “this is the new 
teacher. I hope thee’ll make 
her welcome.” 

Manasseh was a man of 
about forty - five, rather tall, 
thin, and _ stooping, having 
allowed his form to become 
what Maggie called “fersut- 
tled,” or “settled down.” His 
hair was no colour in par- 
ticular, and hung in long moist 
threads that crowned the most 
obstinate-looking head I have 
ever seen. There he sat, cleans- 
ing every vestige of food from 
his plate with a bit of bread. 
But though prepared to ac- 
knowledge his greeting, he 
might have been stone for all 
the impression his wife’s speech 
made upon him. 

“ Manassch,” she said, and 
waited a moment, “won't thee 
speak to teacher? She’s away 
from her home for the first 
time, and we musn’t let her 
get home-sick.” 

No response, but still the 
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same careful, slow, dogged at- 
tention to the business in hand, 
giving a polish to his plate 
which his manners lacked. 

At each side of Mr Homsher 
sat an old lady, and these were 
the aunties who “would think 
as he did.” “Mister’s folks.” 
Their attitudes clearly said, 
“We are not responsible for 
bringing her.” And I could 
see they were thoroughly en- 
joying poor Mrs Homsher’s 
embarrassment. This and the 
allusion to my home were too 
much, and I felt the tears 
rising: indeed one great drop 
came up to my eyelid, and I 
balanced it there to the end 
of the meal. 

I caught Mrs Homsher look- 
ing at me anxiously, fearing, 
perhaps, that after all her con- 
fidence might turn out to be 
misplaced. 

This dreadful meal over, each 
one got up and shuffled off 
except Abannah, who lingered 
rather sadly over her tea. 

“Thee sit still and have 
another cup with me,” she said 
coaxingly. But I did not dare 
to answer, so merely shook my 
head, looking all the gratitude 
I felt, and was hurrying back 
to my letter when each of the 
“aunties” took her cup and 
saucer and washed them, and the 
one whom they called “Aunt 
Ruth ” said to Abannah, “ May- 
be thee’s not too much taken 
up with thy stranger to see 
after Manasseh’s foot. Thee 
knows he hurt it; but, then, 
strangers come first.” And 
with this taunt both aunts left 
the room. They were twins, 
and must have been eighty 
years old. I remember wonder- 
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ing how at that great age they 
were not afraid to be so wicked. 

“Any kind of strangers ’ud 
be better than yous,” snapped 
Maggie from her rocking-chair. 
“I wish they’d hurt their own 
feet, and their big mouths too.” 

“Maggie,” in a mild voice 
from Abannah, “thee mustn’t 
talk like that: remember 
aunties are very old.” 

“Not near old enough to soot 
me nor you neither, missus, if 
you'd only say it.” 

By that time I had steadied 
my voice enough to say, “I 
should like to go to bed, Mrs 
Homsher. I can finish my 
letter in my room.” 

“Thee shall go, child,” she 
said, taking down a candle 
from the shelf and lighting 
it, and took me to a very 
pretty little bedroom and left 
me. There was a huge feather 
bed and pillows, and in these 
I buried my face and my 
sorrows and wept. I cried 
until I reached the stage when 
one finds it is no use, and 
there are no tears left. Like 
Pharaoh’s butler, I forgot to 
mention my benefactor, Amos 
Harding; but suddenly “re- 
membering my sin,” I added 
a postscript to my letter, not 
forgetting to enclose’ the 
“straight Republican ticket,” 
to enable my father to “ wote” 
intelligently. This done, I 
went to bed and to sleep. 

It was very late on Sunday 
morning when I awoke, hear- 
ing the voice of mister—well 
known, because I had dreamt 
of it all night. 

“Franki¢,” I heard him say, 
“thee’s a blame sight lazier 
than thy brother, and the most 
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onreliablest animal that ever I 
hearn tell of.” 


Enough. I am not going 
downstairs. I shall stay in my 


room, and perhaps by to-morrow 
be in a fit condition to teach. 
For the strange people had put 
the school entirely out of my 
thoughts. 

That Sunday was one of the 
most miserable I have ever 
spent. I touched no food, and 
had intervals of violent crying, 
and trying to make a _pro- 
gramme for my first day’s 
teaching. 

“What am I to teach?” I 
asked myself again and again. 
“And how begin?” “ What 
shall I say to them first?” 
“And suppose those ‘rough 
boys’ should try to put me out,” 
and a hundred other torment- 
ing doubts and fears beset me. 

Late in the evening there 
was a gentle rap at the door. 
Maggie came in. She came 
straight up to the bed where 
I lay and gathered me in her 
arms and kissed me. 

“Don’t ery,” she said. “Me 
and my brothers are orphans. 
You might cry then. You 
haven’t saw my brothers yet, 
have you?—Frank and Eddie. 
Missus took us to raise six 
year ago. We was at an or- 
phanage in G , and missus 
come there to get a girl, and 
picked on me. But I wouldn’t 
go without Eddie and Frank, 
so she said she'd take the lot. 
She said mister could use two 
boys on the farm, and that’s 
how we come here; and if it 
wouldn’t be for missus we 
would have gone some place 
else long ago. I bet there's 
@ many a time she wishes she 
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didn’t have to stay with mister 
and them two old copy cats. 
They make me that mad I 
could eat them. But you 
needn’t to care. He'll come 
round after a bit if you make 
yourself common; and if he 
likes you, aunties will too. Now 
I must go, and you'd better 
go to bed because we eat at 
six to-morrow morning.” And 
so she left me. Soothed by 
her kindness, I soon fell asleep. 

At six o’clock the next morn- 
ing I presented myself at the 
breakfast-table. At last I had 
myself well in hand, and felt 
ready for the task before me, 
and was going to take my place 
at the table when the garden 
door opened and there came 
into the room a young man 
with the roundest, reddest, sun- 
niest of faces, very round as- 
tonished blue eyes, and a brist- 
ling moustache. He looked the 
very personification of good 
nature, his great thick shoulders 
shaking with laughter. 

He was whistling and danc- 
ing into the room, but stopped 
as if shot upon seeing me. He 
blushed so painfully that I took 
a fancy to him then and there, 
feeling we were victims of the 
same unfortunate habit. Mag- 
gie laughed aloud. 

“Come in, Eddie,” she said, 
“it’s only teacher.” Then turn- 
ing to me— 

“This is my brother: he will 
be one of your pupils.” 

And this she said all uncon- 
scious of the terror her words 
had aroused. 

“That’s Frankie,—he’s my 
brother too; but you won't 
think him near such a good 
pupil.” 
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There stood behind Eddie a 


man of about twenty-two or 


twenty-three, with a very. fully— ~~ 


developed moustache, and not 
nearly so open a face. He 
stood giggling and playing 
with the back of his collar. It 
was Eddie who first noticed the 
effect of all this upon me, for I 
stood, as it were, gasping for 
air, and he blurted out, “We 
won't give you no trouble, 
teacher, me and Frankie.” 

“ Mister” came in to break- 
fast just in time to hear Eddie’s 
last speech, and said, “ Frankie 
there’s as durn skittish as he 
can stick his hide full: if 
teacher can lick some of that 
out of him, shes got my 
thanks.” 

This was frightful language 
for me, who only a few days 
ago had been told to “run 
away, dear,” when the very 
mildest form of slang was used 
in my presence. Thus had I 
been guarded and kept a mere 
child, and I suddenly found 
myself forced to “make my- 
self common” in order to con- 
ciliate this man, who, I decided, 
judged by my standards, must 
be of the blackest. 

All this should have made 
one very miserable had not all 
feeling been deadened by the 
overwhelming shock. “ This 
will be one of your pupils.” 
How could I teach a man 
with a beard? What must 
I call him? Dared I correct 
him if he were wrong? Oh, 
the battle of life had begun 
in real earnest, and I felt help- 
less. At this point Mrs Hom- 
sher came in. 

“Does thee know thee’s ex- 
pected to make a fire in the 
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school-stove, and thee’ll mebbe 
have to clean the room before 


~~ —“the-children get there?” 


“Make a fire! and clean the 
room! And this in the pres- 
ence of my pupils. I won- 
dered if the children she spoke 
of were all men. I instinc- 
tively turned towards those two 
grinning youths. 

“Ts thee too proud?” said 
Abannah gravely. 

“No,” I said stoutly, and 
determined to take whatever 
came, and show myself mistress 
of the situation. 

I am sure I showed my re- 
solve in my face, for I heard 
Maggie say with a snap, “ That’s 
the stuff.” 

Breakfast being over, and 
armed with a lead pencil and 
some paper, I was just setting 
out when Mrs Homsher stop 
me, saying, “Well,  thee’ll 
want a bite at noon. Maggie, 
has thee put up the lunch 
yet?” 

“ Why, I’m just studyin’ what 
for lunch to put up.” 

“Oh, a piece of that snitz 
pie and a couple dough-nuts.” 
Good gracious! thought I, what 
am I called upon to eat? But 
that was a very minor con- 
sideration. 

“Eddie and Frank will go 
with thee to show thee the 
way, and here’s the school- 
key,” she said, handing me a 
key large enough for a jail. 
So the three of us went forth, 
Eddie carrying my lunch and 
Frankie the key. 

Eddie, who took his respon- 
sibilities seriously, was trying 
to say something, but what 
with blushing and coughing 
it was not forthcoming. At 


last, “Wed best take the 
short cut across. the fields, 
ain’t ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“You'll have to climb a couple 
of fences.” 

wh i 

They both helped me over 
them, tumbling over their own 
feet in their confusion and em- 
barrassment. We crossed that 
field and two others. 

“That’s it,” said Eddie, point- 
ing to a tiny frame building, 
with a very narrow, unpainted 
door, and a bell in a sort of 
frame on the roof. And there, 
standing in groups about this 
door, were my pupils watching 
us approach. 

The majority were young men 
and women, but there were a 
number of girls and boys of all 
ages, beginning at five. This 
was evidently more than my 
escorts had reckoned upon, for 
they had brought me early so 
as not to be caught walking 
with the new teacher. 

As we neared the silent but 
gazing groups they began to 
tumble in real earnest. They 
trod on my feet, they bumped 
my elbow. Frankie, juggling 
with the key, dropped it while 
hastening to unlock the door. 

I went straight to the stove 
and began to “make a fire”; 
but Eddie said, “ Me and 
Frankie'll make a fire, and 
sweep off the floor. You can 
just ring the bell a while.” 

“Thank you, Mr—— ?” 

“Just Eddie,” he said, in 
some alarm. 

“Where is the bell?” I 
asked. 

“There,” he said, pointing up 
to a rope hanging half-waydown 
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the wall. This I pulled and set 
the bell ringing. 

The boys took their places on 
one side of the room and the 
girls on the other. And now 
with these expectant faces be- 
fore me—about forty-five, I 
think—I must open the school, 
but could not even now decide 
how to doit. “I will read the 
Bible to them. That at least 
will be a safe beginning.” I 
shall never forget my timidity, 
but once fully launched, it 
seemed best to go on. My 
pupils were intensely quiet and 
devout ; but happening to glance 
up, I saw a shower of notes 
tossed from one side of the room 
to the other. The morning 
flirtations were “on.” 

I put down the Bible. 
Frankie had just caught a note 
and was stuffing his handker- 
chief into his mouth to suppress 
his emotion. Fixing a stern 
look upon him [I said, “ What 
have I been reading to you, 
Frank?” And in the most in- 
jured tones he replied, “I didn’t 
just catch what you read.” 
“No, I thought not ;” but the 
next moment the humour of the 
whole thing quite overcame me, 
and I laughed until the tears 
rolled down, and still the school 
preserved its air of injured in- 
nocence. Nobody even smiled. 

I took out my paper and 
pencil and wrote the name, age, 
and address of each pupil. This 
steadied me a bit and seemed 
business-like, and was received 
so naturally that I felt quite 
encouraged, and followed it up 
by trying to find out what sub- 
jects were being taught, and 
other matters that reduced my 
work to some system. 


The older pupils were study- 
ing Latin and geometry, and 
being just fresh from school I 
found no difficulty in teaching 
them. They were anxious to 
learn, and very grateful for the 
help I gave them; and having 
fairly begun, the rest of my 
first day passed pleasantly. 
I was proud, and wrote an- 
other letter home. 

On the second day one of the 
pupils, a certain Harry Smith, 
was “playing truant.” He had 
been the ringleader in putting 
the last teacher out; “ but 
then,” said one who was his 
friend and defender, “he was 
tight that day.” I guessed 
from their comments that 
“tight” had something to do 
with strong drink, and my 
heart sank. 

On the third day things were 
working smoothly, and I was 
beginning to tolerate the teach- 
ing, when suddenly the little 
window at the end of the room 
was darkened by a horse’s head 
thrust through into the school- 
room. Its rider was doing his 
best to attract the attention of 
a pretty young girl named 
Abbie Schue. I was mistress 
of my own school now, for I 
had discovered from the very 
first that the pupils, like the 
elephant, did not know their 
own power, so I strode down 
the room, and gravely putting 
the palms of both hands upon 
the horse’s face, tried to push it 
out. At this, Smith (for it was 
he) deliberately rode his horse in 
at the door, up the middle of 
the room, down the side, and 
out. And I, instead of doing 
something dramatic to show my 
authority, was lost in admira- 
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tion for his daring. But finding 
something was expected of me, 
I locked the door and never saw 
Harry Smith again. He was 
sent to a “normal school” to be 
trained as a teacher. I was 
truly sorry, for it seemed to me 
that a pupil of that dare-devil 
mould would have made an in- 
teresting addition to my already 
unique school. 

At the end of the first week 
I had a letter from the county 
superintendent telling me that 
a teacher’s examination would 
be held on the following Satur- 
day morning in Liberty School- 
house, and that I must take 
the examination in order to be 
eligible for the position when 
the school reopened in the 
autumn. I must hold a certi- 
ficate of proficiency from the 
superintendent of the county 
schools. This news was bad, 


but when I got to school the 
next morning I found that three 
of my pupils were going to be 


examined also. Yet I felt I 
could bear even this. So on 
Saturday morning I took my 
seat with the rest. 

All the directors were there, 
including Amos Harding, and a 
number of visitors. A country 
examination is a sort of public 
function. There were between 
forty and fifty candidates, those 
obtaining a certificate being en- 
titled to positions in the schools, 
so that my three pupils might 
run in opposition to me for the 
position I now held. The ap- 
plicants ranged from about six- 
teen to thirty years of age, some 
looking bright and intelligent, 
but others hopelessly stupid. 

The first subject was arith- 
metic. A paper containing ten 
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questions was put before each, 
and forty-five minutes allowed 
to answer them. It was with 
dread that I looked them over, 
but fortunately they were not 
beyond me. My pencil was 
hurrying over the paper when I 
heard a voice beside me whisper, 
“Say, what’s nine twelves ?” 
“One hundred and eight,” I 
said; but the reply was no 
sooner uttered than I realised 
I had done wrong. My ques- 
tioner proved to be a youth of 
“some twenty,” as Maggie 
would have put it, wearing a 
flaming red necktie and yellow 
boots. I was about to investi- 
gate further when the superin- 
tendent called out, “ Mr Cosmos 
Kutz will please step forward,” 
and he of the necktie and boots 
swaggered up to the desk. 

“What were you saying to 
Miss Greaves, Cosmos?” he 
asked sternly. 

“Which is Miss Greaves?” 
said he. 

“The young lady next to 
you.” 

“ Oh, her?” turning his back 
to Mr Black and winking at 
me; why, I was just astin’ her 
was she done.” 

Mr Black looked at me and 
said, “That will do, Mr Kutz. 
You may go on with your 
work.” And back he came to 
his seat, whispering as he passed 
me, “ You're the right sort.” 
But I drew back my skirt in 
disgust. 

Next came a passage from an 
essay upon English literature 
to read aloud. This was trying, 
but I did my best. After reading 
we were questioned as to the 
meanings of words, the authors, 
and works referred to, and so 
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on. In this I distinguished my- 
self, being familiar with them 
all. Out of the candidates only 
half-a-dozen could hold their 
own in this test. All eyes were 
turned towards me when called 
upon to rise and be examined 
in the geography of the United 
States. 

“Miss Greaves. The capital 
of the United States, please?” 

“ Washington.” 

“He seemed disappointed, 
possibly because I was English 
and must not assume supe- 
riority to the native county 
teachers. 

“The capital of Mississippi ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Well, then, of Texas? 
Louisiana ?” 

A long pause—another poser. 

“Capital of Illinois?” 

I shook my head. 

“Capital of Iowa?” said Mr 
Black, looking quite happy at 
this little game. 

“Des Moines,” I said. I re- 
membered that name; it had 
made an impression on me, 
being a French one. 

This temporary success gave 
him a fresh impetus, for ques- 
tions came thick. He took 
breath and began again. 

“Capital of Nevada? 
Of Michigan?” 

“Oh, let up on her, you old 
son of a gun,” I heard Cosmos 
mutter in an aside. The super- 
intendent hurled at poor me 
all the Eastern and Western 
States; but though I knew 
many, so dazed was I that I 
told him New York was the 
capital of Pennsylvania. 

At last, for sheer want of 
time, Mr Black said quietly, 
“That will do.” 
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I sat down determined not 
to show feeling, though it was 
dreadfully humiliating to me. 

“Bet he don’t know them 
capitals himself,” said Cosmos 
Kutz, soothingly. But I was a 
rigid Puritan in those days, and 
would not encourage one who 
lied. So the thing being over 
at last, I sailed past him to 
my desk, where I was given a 
teacher’s certificate with a rec- 
ommendation to study geo- 
graphy. But Cosmos Kutz 
was told to go to school another 
term, as he had failed. 

When I got back to the farm 
I told Abannah all that had 
passed, not omitting to mention 
Mr Kutz’s attentions. I was 
unsparing in my scorn of 
his untruthfulness. Abannah 
listened in her grave way and 
said— 

“T think he must have been 
a little nervous. He’s a nice 
boy, and I’d like thee to know 
more of him.” 

“He’s the most ridiculous 
creature I’ve ever seen,” I said. 

“Thee must not speak so 
emphatically : thee knows thy 
sense of humour runs away 
with thee. What does thee see 
to laugh at in me?” 

“ Nothing,” I could truthfully 
answer. “I like you far too 
well to laugh at you.” 

She bent down and kissed 
me very solemnly, and holding 
my face between both hands, 
said— 

“T will be thy friend as long 
as thee will let me, for I like 
thee too.” Then she added, 
“Don’t be too hard on poor 
Cosmos: he’s taken a fancy to 
thee, and I would like the boy 
to come under thy influence ; 
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it would mebbe tone him a bit, 
and would not harm thee.” 

The next day being “ first 
day,” Abannah asked if I would 
go to meeting with her, for she 
was a Quakeress. 

The meeting-house was built 
on the side of a hill, the tiny 
graveyard sloping up and 
away from it at the back. It 
was a lovely spot, so quiet and 
solemn that I felt awed, and in 
this frame of mind was just 
going in, when, to my disgust, 
I was joined by Cosmos Kutz 
himself, resplendent in new 
necktie and boots of the same 
yellow hue. As he passed me, 
taking off his hat almost to the 
ground, he thrust into my hand 
a small parcel anda note. The 
spell was broken and I smiled, 
for ridiculous he seemed to me 
in spite of Abannah’s charitable 
estimate of him. However, I 
took my parcel with a twinge 
of conscience for having any 
dealings with a deceiver. 

I was impatient to examine 
the contents, but Cosmos kept 
gazing at me fixedly and 
grinning. 

The spirit at last moved Mr 
Andrew Jackson Rakestraw to 
adjourn the meeting. When I 
got back to my room I locked 
the door and opened the parcel 
—and—there lay a pair of 
bright yellow silk garters with 
huge plated buckles. I opened 
the note in a resigned frame 
of mind, and this is what he 
said :— 


“ Miss ETHEL GREAVES. 


“ DEAR Miss,—I want to send 
you a present because you 
didn’t tell on me yesterday. 
Them garters I come by. My 


sister where’s plain” (referring 
to her church), “she wan them 
off of a man at the county fair 
at Whitehorse. That was some 
four week back, and she don’t 
use them there things, because 
our women they tie up with 
bag strings, and she said you 
maybe could use them. Say. 
Have I the darest to keep 
comp’ny with you? I am look- 
ing for a Lady Friend where I 
can keep comp’ny with Satur- 
day nights, and you didn’t leave 
on about what I asked you at 
the examination, nor you didn’t 
give me away; so I want you 
should leave me keep comp’ny 
with you—steady comp’ny, you 
know.—Y ours truly, 
Cosmos Kurtz. 





P.S.—Say. Just chuck a 
note over our barnyard gate on 
your road to school to-morrow 
morning. I'll be then all right. 
—Your true friend, C. Kutz.” 


This note was too good to 
enjoy alone; besides, I wanted 
advice as to the propriety of 
keeping “them garters,” or, 
indeed, of returning them, for 
one alternative seemed as bad 
as another. I wanted them to 
illustrate the story of my first 
conquest when I got home ; so 
I took them together with the 
note to Mrs Homsher, for she 
and I were now on the most 
loving terms. Abannah read 
the note. 

“What would you do?” I 
said, as she stood looking at me 
over her glasses, smoothing the 
note between her fingers. 

“Thee had better let him 
come this seventh day: thee’ll 
never see him again after thee 
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goes home, and he may make 
trouble among the boys if thee’s 
roud with him. Besides,” 
she added, “his family is quite 
respectable. His folks come 
from up-country on the mother’s 
side, that is. His mother was 
a Bachman.” 

“Yes; and how about the 
Kutzes?” grunted Manasseh 
from the sofa, where he was 
lying without his shoes or coat. 
“Them Kutzes is as low down 
mean a rum-drinkin’ set as 
ever I hearn tell of nor seen 
neither.” 

“Well, but Cosmos is more 
a Bachman than a Kutz,” said 
Abannah, mildly. (‘Then his 
lying must come from the Kutz 
side of the family,” I thought, 
and could not help smiling.) 
Whereupon I heard Mr Hom- 
sher grunt something about 
“snickerin’ females.” 

“Thee just pay no attention 
to the note or the present: 
he'll be here on seventh day 
night.” 

And so at seven o'clock on 
the following Saturday evening, 
sitting at the little window in 
the “living-room,” I saw a 
buggy, with the very lightest 
and brightest of yellow trap- 
pings, drive at a lively trot 
up the lane. One shining red 
spot told me this could be 
none other than the necktie 
of Cosmos. And so it proved, 
for that gentleman put up 
his horse and came into the 
house, 

To my dread I found that 
the “living-room” had been 
vacated while I was looking 
out of the window. This was 
my comp’ny, and so the coast 
should be clear. 





“Good evening to you, Miss 
Greaves,” he said heartily. 

“Good evening,”  frigidly, 
from me. 

“A body must be glad for a 
nice evening onced,” said he, 
rubbing his hands before the 
fire. “We're been having so 
much weather of late, a feller 
don’t know how to dress.”- 
(“ You don’t know how to 
dress when there is not any 
weather,” I mentally com- 
mented.) This put me into 
a good humour, and I decided 
that if I must spend an even- 
ing with this man, I would 
give myself up to it and be 
pleasant. 

“Folks all well?” he said 
by way of introduction. “I 
heard Manasseh hurt his 
foot.” 

“Yes, he did; but I believe 
it is healed now.” 

“Say, you don’t come from 
the country? No,” he added, 
“T can tell it at your talk you 
don’t ; you speak too proper.” 

“No,” I said, “I am _ not 
from the country, Mr Kutz.” 

“From G——, mebbe?” he 
persevered, 

“Maybe,” said I, laughing. 

Finding no encouragement 
on this subject, he tried another 
quite gaily. ‘ How does school 
go? ” 

“Oh, very well; thank you. 
What schools have you been 
to, Mr Kutz?” said I, taking 
the offensive while there was 
yet time, for I felt I could 
not parry all the questions he 
had set himself. 

“Me? I attended the graded 
school at White.Horse. Noah 
Glick, he taught it, you mind, 
there for a while.” 
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“Noah Glick?” I gasped. 

“Yes, Noah Q. Glick. Did 
you never meet him?” 

“Dear me, no,” I said. 

“ Not?” said he, smiling good- 
naturedly. ‘“ Well, it’s him runs 
the Creamery now. It’s a won- 
derful clean Creamery, he cleans 
it his own self.” 

“T’ve never been there.” 

“Ain’t you never went to 
the Creamery? Well, the very 
next time Manasseh goes you 
ast him to haul you along; 
there’s plenty room in his team, 
if you ain’t too proud to set 
alongside of the milk-cans. 
Say,” sitting bolt upright, and 
fumbling in his pockets, “I 
brought my Jew’s harp and 
mouth-organ along. Ill play 
you the noo toon Frankie 
learned me. He told me you 
was so much for music. Mebbe 
you heard us last evening. 
Him and me was in the barn 
learning,—‘ Old Dog Tray’ it’s 
called,” putting the Jew’s-harp 
to his lips and beginning oper- 
ations. “Mebbe you know 
it?” 

“Yes,” I said; Mr Homsher 
sang it for me last week.” 

“Him? It must o’ sounded 
like corn falling on a tin pan.” 

“Mr Kutz,” said I primly, 
“you forget you are in Mr 
Homsher’s house.” 

“No, I don’t forget ; I know 
it blamed well, for a feller hasn’t 
the dare to smoke a clay pipe in 
this shanty.” 

** But he smokes, doesn’t he?” 

“Him? Well, you just ast 
him that if you want to get a 
mouthful. He claims it’s a 
bigger sin smokin’ than drinkin’. 
He claims the man where smokes 
is as good as lost.” 
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Having finished his speech he 
began his “toon.” He put his 
feet upon the stove, tilted back 
in his chair, and played all the 
“toons” he knew. 

“Did you ever hear ‘My Old 
Kentucky Home’ ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Well, I'll have to play that 
there on the mouth-organ. - It’s 
most the sweetest toon I know.” 

At last he put his instruments 
into his pocket and looked at 
his watch. 

“ Don’t leave me stay too late, 
Miss Greaves, if I should forget, 
because we killed to-day, and I 
was up at three, and I’ve got to 
get some sleep.” 

I shuddered. “Do you mean 
to say you had anything to do 
with that, Mr Kutz?” 

“Why not? Me an pap does 
it alone. Didn’t youse butcher 
yet? Manasseh’s I mean.” 

“T really don’t know,” I said ; 
“T wish you would talk of 
something else.” 

“It kreisles you, don’t it?” 
he said sympathetically. 

“I don’t know what you 
mean ; but I do think it’s dread- 
ful to help in such business and 
then talk about it.” 

“What I mean—it makes 
you feel kind o’ kreislich,” 

“Yes, I suppose it does,” I 
said. 

He gazed at me with the 
deepest interest. Clearly he 
could not understand my “ atti- 
tude.” —\ 

“Say,” he began, “have you 
any empty desks at Liberty ?” 

“Yes, there are two; why 

“Well, you mind the super- 
intendent said I should go to 
school this next term, and I 
just thought, as there ain't 
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much outdoor work going on 
just now, I could mebbe get a 
lift in arithmetic these two 
weeks till school stops. I hear 
you are so good at numbers.” 

“Oh, Mr Kutz,” said I quick- 
ly, grasping the dreadful pros- 

t, “Iam not, and you, I am 
sure, must be further advanced ” 
(I could not resist it), “ being so 
much older than I.” But sud- 
denly remembering he had asked 
at the examination, “ What’s 
nine twelves?” I stopped con- 
fused. 

“No, I ain’t—I’m a regular 
doppel. I’m a Kutz for being 
dumb. Now, my mother, she 
was a Bachman. She’s enough 
brighter’n what my father is. 
All them Bachmans is bright. 
Before she was married she 
lived neighbours to my father. 
She was so pretty, tall, and 
straight ; but my father he’s no 
tall man, he’s ‘pinched off.’ 
Yes, there never was a Bachman 
but where was pretty and tall ; 
and there never was a Kutz 
but where was pinched off. 
And they all had them little 
squinty-up faces. Before my 
mother joined the Noo Mennon- 
ites she was wonderful dressy. 
She was counted the prettiest 
girl where walked the streets of 
Intercourse.” 

“Who are the New Mennon- 
ites?” I asked. 

“Did you never see a Noo 
Mennonite? Well, that’s the 
Church, you know. They’re 
plain people. My father don’t 
profess nothin’, and that’s the 
cause our house ain’t as plain 
as some.” 

“ And what church does your 
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father belong to?” I said, now 
quite interested. 

“Oh, he don’t profess nothin’,” 
he repeated. 


“And you, Mr Kutz, are you 
a member ? 

“Me?” he said, quite hurt. 
“Do I look like I was plain—at 
my clothes? No, indeed,” he 
added, smiling. ‘I don’t make 
no profession: of course if I 
would I'd have to put on the 
garb, and that don’t soot me. 
Say, the only colours they darse 
wear is grey and brown; and I 
like red too well, you can see it 
at me, can’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I said heartily, 
to his great satisfaction. 

“Ts your mother the only 
member of the New Mennonites, 
Mr Kutz?” 

“Well, I guess not. My 
brother Ezra, he’s my oldest 
brother, he gave himself up. 
“And he was wonderful fashion- 
able in his day; but now he’s 
most the studiest [steadiest] boy 
that walks. He don’t smoke, 
nor drink, nor chew. Nor he 
don’t dance nor play cards. 
Dear me, I have to think,” said 
Cosmos, reminiscently ; “but I 
don’t darse think, ’d go crazy. 
The good times me and him 
used to have when he was 
fashionable—him and my sister 
Emma.” 

“T didn’t know you had a 
sister, Mr Kutz. Is she ‘plain’ 
too?” 

_ “Well, I guess she is. And 
if it wouldn’t ’a been for old 
Kit Empich, I believe she’s ’a 
been fashionable to this day. 
They was such friends together. 
Kit, she’s plain. Oh, but my 
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sister was pretty. She was 
counted a perfect beauty. And 
neat, as neat as some pipe-stem, 
and as straight as some Indian. 
She had six row of curls to her 
head—one hundred and thirty 
some curls. I don’t just re- 
member how many, but I know 
it was some thirty. I got the 
horrors of the Noo Mennonites 
ever since. It wouldn’t soot 
me. I’m too friv-u-lous. 

“Well,” he said, rising and 
stretching himself vigorously, 
“T guess I must be moving. 
Well ”—stiffening for the cere- 
mony — “Tl bid you ‘good 
night,’ Miss Greaves,” bowing 
very low, and shaking hands. 
“T guess I'll holler ‘ good night’ 
after I get hitched, ain’t?” 

“ What will you do that for, 
Mr Kutz?” 

“Why, to leave missus know 
I’m gone, of course.” 

A few days after this, re 
membering Cosmos’s advice, I 
said to Mr Homsher— 

“Will you take me with you 
to the Creamery one morning ?” 

“Oh yes,” he said indiffer- 
ently ; “if thee’s a mind to get 
in along with the other baggage 
I don’t care; but thee must be 
ready by five. I don’t wait for 
nobody.” 

“ Yes, and thee’d better comb 
thy hair,” said “Aunt Leah,” 
sneering over her mending. 

These “ aunties ” boasted that 
they mended “according to the 
thread,” which meant that they 
literally wove a piece of material 
with their needle into the hole. 
My hair was very curly, and re- 
fused to stay within bounds in 
this country air. 

At five o’clock the next morn- 
ing I went out to the “ waggon- 


shed” to await Mr Homsher on 
his way to the Creamery: but 
he was there before me, just 
turning out of the garden up 
the lane. 

“T am ready, Mr Homsher, I 
said humbly. “Are you going 
to take me?” 

“Here, get in,” he said, clear- 
ing his throat in a way I have 
never heard throats cleared. 
He always did it when about to 
make a sarcastic speech. 

“Why didn’t thee put on 
more of them fool things girls 
wears ?” 

“ What things do you mean ?” 

“Oh, them shines they catch 
the boys with—I reckon thee’s 
got all thee can do to keep thy 
Cosmos. Here, get on, you 
onruly beast,” he growled to 
the horse, which was walking at 
its own gait. 

“How green that grass is,” 
I said, determined to be goud- 
natured, no matter what he 
said. Manasseh cleared his 
throat. 

“There’s other things that’s 
green besides grass,” said he 
dryly, looking at me. 

“Meaning me?” I said loft- 
ily. 
“Yes, meaning thee. That 
there’s wheat. Seems to me if 
I was a teacher I'd find out a 
thing or two. And while I am 
talking I'll just tell thee another 
thing that mebbe thee don’t 
know. Walking on rail fences 
ain’t becomin’ in a teacher, not 
even them that don’t know 
wheat from grass. Nor I 
wouldn’t go wadin’ in the 
stream not fur from the road.” 

These things had I done, it 
is true; but this had been a long 
drive, and I noticed that Mr 
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Homsher had done nothing but 
find fault from beginning to 
end, and I determined to keep 
silence no longer. 

“Mr Homsher,” I said, sit- 
ting well back on the seat, “do 
you know you are a chronic 
grumbler? I have not once, 
since I’ve known you, heard you 
say a kind word of any one or 
anything.” 

“That's because every blame 
thing is so durn contrary,” he 
said. 

“No,” said I promptly, de- 
termined to speak now the 
whole that was in my mind. 
“It is you who are perverse 
and——” 

He deliberately wound the 
reins about the whip - socket, 
and sat round on the seat so as 


to face me. 
“So that’s what you've 
guessed up about me. And 


mebbe you ain’t fur off.” Then 
—with a sneer—pointing with 
the butt-end of the whip to a 
cow, said, “Ain’t that a dear 
little cow?” 


On Monday morning, the 
fourth week of my teaching, 
when I rang the school bell, 
there walked in with the rest 
none other than Cosmos Kutz. 

I groaned. He was gor- 
geously dressed, and made a 
great sensation as he took his 
seat, having carefully dusted it 
first with his pocket-handker- 
chief. But I ignored him. He 
was evidently immensely popu- 
lar with the girls; indeed, as 
the days went on, one word 
or one look of approval from 
Cosmos would make any one of 
the girls scorn to notice every 
other boy in the school. 
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I cannot tell wherein his 
charm lay, unless it was in his 
being, as they repeatedly told 
me, “immensely wealthy.” But 
so was Medulah Weaver—one 
of the girls who wrote him 
notes, and brought him dough- 
nuts and sand-tarts, and in- 
deed appealed to his inner man 
in vain. I say “in vain,” for 
Cosmos would none of them; 
and although it took me a long 
time to discover it, there was no 
use shutting my eyes to the ap- 
palling fact that it was upon 
myself that Cosmos had set his 
heart, and that he would 
gladly have made me too “im- 
mensely wealthy.” 

I would not believe it at 
first, though to be sure “signs ” 
were not wanting. 

The very first intimation I 
got of this romance was in the 
altered treatment I received at 
the hands of the older girls, 
who made my life generally 
miserable. If they had only 
known how gladly I would 
have dispensed with his atten- 
tions, they might have made 
their minds easy. 

One day I heard Medulah 
Weaver say to Abbie Schue, 
“Frankie was going to walk 
home with teacher from the 
Debating Society last night, 
but he soon snuck off when 
he seen Cosmos makin’ for 
her.” 

‘What does he see at her, 
anyhow?” said Abbie. 

“What, indeed!” thought I, 
as I walked away feeling very 
sad to be the unwilling cause 
of such “evil.” That he did 
see something at me I could 
no longer doubt, for on the 
following Saturday morning 
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Cosmos declared himself. And 
all I could do was to laugh 
and laugh again. It was very 
cruel, I suppose, but I could 
not bring myself to believe him 
when he threw out dark hints 
as to what he would do if I 
refused him. He was so in- 
tensely comical to me, and I 
was very young, and could not 
take him seriously. 

“You're most the onkind- 
est girl I ever seen,” he said 
ruefully. “Why, there’s old 
Medulah Weaver’d be glad of 
me. You don’t have to marry 
me,” he explained, “if you’d 
only leave me keep comp’ny 
with you when you go home. 
I suppose I ain’t tony enough 


to soot your folks. I don’t 
speak proper enough.” 
“Indeed you do. I wouldn’t 


have you alter your way of 
speaking for anything.” 

“Well, then, why daresent 
I just go to G and go 
along with youse to church or 
something? That's all I ast. 
And look here what I brung 
you,” he said, suddenly bright- 
ening. Taking from his pocket 
a box and opening it tenderly, 
he displayed a dozen solid 
silver spoons. This was fright- 
ful. What was I to do? 

“Mr Kutz,” I was beginning 
in despair when he groaned— 

“You sayed ‘Cosmos’ just 
a while ago, and I like to 
hear you say it; it sounds so 
polittish.” 

“Well then, ‘Cosmos’” (not 
kindly enough, I fear, for it 
to sound “ polittish” this time). 
I had never been in love my- 
self, and therefore did not 
believe in the sentiment. “I 
am very, very sorry, Cosmos, 
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but I cannot take these spoons, 
I really must not, and will 
not, though you are very 
generous, and I do appreciate 
you thinking of me.” 

“Won't take them? Not 
when I brung them all the 
way from Philadelphia for 

ou?” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! Why 
don’t you’ give them to 
Maggie?” I said _ rashly, 
“She’s a very nice girl, and 
she’s pretty too. I’m sure she 
likes you, Cosmos. Won't she 
do?” 

“No; but I like you better’n 
any girl I ever seen. I took 
a shine to you that day at the 
examination when you was for 
cuttin’ me because I lied. I 
can see you now,” he said, smil- 
ing lovingly. “When I come 
down from the desk and said 
you was the right sort, you 
draw’d in your back so 
popular,” 

I could not help laughing, 
he was so funny. 

“Cosmos,” I said, “I can’t 
tell you how sorry I am that 
this has happened, because I do 
like you, but I cannot love you, 
or take your spoons.” 

“Will you take them spoons?” 
he said grimly. 

“Oh, Mr Kutz— Cosmos, I 
mean—lI know it seems to you 
ungrateful, but I should not be 
allowed to take them - 

He did not give me time to 
finish my sentence, for he 
solemnly gathered up his 
spoons, his hat and coat, and 
left. 

I was dreadfully grieved. I 
liked Cosmos, he was highly 
entertaining, and yet, in spite 
of my amusement, I could not 
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help seeing the man was in 


earnest. Perhaps had I had a 
little more vanity I should have 
believed in him; but having a 
very humble opinion of my 
charms, I could not think any 
one would suffer on my account. 
But that was Saturday. I 
dreaded going to school on 
Monday morning more than I 
can tell; but when I got there, 
and no Cosmos came, my 
suspense was terrible. 

Had he made away with 
himself? He had hinted darkly 
on Saturday, I thought. Tues- 
day came, and he did not 


appear. By Wednesday I could 
bear it nolonger. I must know 
the worst. 


“Does any one know why 
Cosmos Kutz is absent?” I 
inquired from my desk. 

Nobody knew. ‘“ Drowned,” 
I decided. 

On Thursday, however, when 
I was “one field and a lane” 
from the schoolhouse, I was 
met by a noisy delegation of 
boys and girls, each trying to 
be heard first. 

“Cosmos Kutz has give him- 
self up,” they were saying 
excitedly. 

“Oh, what for?” I asked. 
“What has he been doing?” 

“He’s in school. You'd 
ought to see him. He’s give 
himself up.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
demanded, crossly this time. 
“Given himself up to what or 
whom? Tell me at once.” 

Then they all fell back, walk- 
ing very slowly and looking at 


me pityingly. 
“Why, he’s turned plain.” 
“Turned what?” I. said. 


“Will some one tell me in 
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decent English what Cosmos 
Kutz has done?” 

“Why, he ain’t fashionable 
no more,” 

“He never was,” I retorted. 

“ He dresses plain.” 

“ All the better,” I persisted. 
“Why do you make such a fuss 
about that?” 

“ Yes, but he wears the garb. 
He’s joined the Noo Men- 
nonites.” 

Oh, now I understood. And 
the meaning turned me cold. 
And JI was responsible for 
that. 

I went into the schoolroom, 
and there sat Cosmos. No more 
the bold bedecked Cosmos. He 
now wore a “ broad-brimt ” hat. 
I was told afterwards that he 
had had it made broader in the 
brim than those worn by the 
oldest and strictest member. 
His clothing was square in 
fashion, buttoned up high at 
the neck. Did I say “but- 
toned”? No. Buttons were 
vanity in those days, and not 
allowed : his coat was fastened 
with hooks and eyes. He kept 
his hat on as I passed him—he 
who before loved to “tip” it to 
me—and did so upon the very 
faintest pretext. 

Eddie came up to my desk, 
where I was sitting (I had not 
yet rung the school bell), and 
whispered as he “dusted it 
off 1 Sm 

“He daresent tip his hat now 
he’s joined the meetin’. He 
don’t become them clothes, do 
you think?” said Eddie confi- 
dentially. 

“But, Eddie,” I said, “he 
still wears the yellow boots, I 
see. Surely they are not plain?” 

“Yes, but only till them’s 
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wore out. He says it wouldn’t 
be becomin’ to throw them away 
as long’r they’re most noo. 
When them get wore out he 
must get plain ones.” 

“But, Eddie,” I ventured to 
ask, “do you know why he gave 
himself up?” 

“Why, yes’m—he says it was 
trouble done it.” And I rang 
the bell. 

Well for me that my teaching 
in that school would be over in 
a few days, for I could not en- 
dure the pathetic change that 
those “plain clothes” wrought 
in the worldly Cosmos. It was 
bad enough now, but when 
“them shoes was wore out,” 
and he put off that last sign of 
the original man, it would be 
unendurable. 

When the last day finally 
came, and the “closing exer- 
cises”” were over, I was thankful 
indeed. 

I had been away from my 
home six weeks, and it some- 
times seemed as many years. 

Early on Saturday morning 
Mr Homsher drove me to the 
station, When I was all ready 
to get into the buggy the 
“aunties” shook hands with 
me limply, Aunt Ruth saying 
grudgingly— 

“ Well, thee could have made 
more trouble than thee did.” 

Eddie and Frankie, I know, 
were truly sorry to see me 
go, for we had been very good 
friends. 

As for Maggie, she wept out- 
right. 

“T guess I might have done 
more for you, she sobbed, “ but 
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I’m such a schussel.' I just 
go pell-mell and don’t take no 
account.” 

“ Ah, but you have been very 
good to me, Maggie,” I said. 
“ Indeed, if it had not been for 
your kindness on that first Sun- 
day night, I think I must have 
gone home the next morning.” 

As for Mrs Homsher, we 
mutually promised to write, 
and never to lose sight of each 
other. 

Through her I learned that 
Cosmos Kutz, after wearing the 
“plain clothes” six months on 
probation, yearned so violently 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt 
that he once more put on his 
worldly apparel, and went to a 
very fashionable pleasure resort 
to test his hold upon the world. 

In a month he went home, 
declaring there was “nothing 
in it”—meaning the world, I 
fear—and again “dressed plain.” 
Then chancing to meet with and 
admire a girl who was fashion- 
able, and having in vain urged 
her to “give herself up,” he 
put on the world once more. 
But finding this girl far more 
“friv-u-lous” than he had at 
first supposed, he once more 
and for ever joined the meeting, 
of which he is now a deeply- 
respected deacon. 

In the autumn I received a 
letter from Amos Harding, tell- 
ing me I had been re-elected 
as teacher of Liberty School. 
But my parents, on hearing of 
(what seemed to them only) my 
perilous experiences, would not 
allow me to go back to Kutz- 
town. 





1 A ‘*schussel” is Pennsylvanian German for just such a girl as Maggie. 
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IN THE HEART OF KALAMANTAN. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


SEATED on the ground, his 
back resting against the wall 
of the stockade, his crooked 
knees supporting his elbows, 
his palms lying flat, one against 
either cheek, he stared moodily 
at the sunset. His figure was 
thin and wasted; the colour of 
his skin was sallow and opaque; 
premature lines had furrowed 
themselves upon a face which 
should have been that of a man 
in his first youth. Even now 
that the glory in the western 
sky furnished beauty enough 
to fill the sight of any man, his 
eyes were restless and shifty. 
Every minute or so he recalled 
his gaze from the distant hori- 
zon and threw anxious, uneasy 
glances about him, as though 
he dreaded the approach of some 
enemy, as though threatened by 
some ever-present danger. Per- 
haps it was the same feeling of 
insecurity which had caused 
him to seat himself with the 
only solid structure in sight 
protecting his back from pos- 
sible assault. 

The little block-house, sur- 
rounded by its wooden palisade, 
above which the high-pitched 
palm-leaf roof rose skywards in 
a dust-coloured pyramid, stood 
in the centre of a wide, flat 
valley. On every side for a dis- 
tance of four or five miles the 
ground stretched to the foothills 
in a series of low, sweeping un- 
dulations, the whole smothered 
completely by a waste of coarse, 
rank grass. The squalid Marut 


villages—each consisting of a 
single long barrack divided into 
narrow dwellings all ,opening 
out on to a common verandah 
—nestled in the hollows, and 
were seen so indistinctly be- 
tween the grass tufts on the 
higher ground that they did 
nothing towards breaking the 
flatness of the plain or relieving 
its aching monotony. Fencing 
the valley in a seemingly end- 
less chain without break or 
outlet, ranges of vast mountains 
rose abruptly from its edge, 
those on the north clustering 
about the feet of a giant peak 
some 11,000 feet in height, those 
to the south, east, and west 
sloping upwards to lesser sum- 
mits 3000 or 4000 feet above 
sea-level. Once long ago, in 
the dim recesses of an unre- 
corded past, the valley had been 
a lake, hidden here from the 
eyes of men in the heart of 
many mountains: now the 
waters had subsided, giving 
place to a race of unclean 
men, who squatted like foul 
parasitic growths on the rich 
alluvial soil ; but to the solitary 
white man the loneliness of the 
place could not have been more 
intense had the valley retained 
from the beginning its pre- 
historic aspect. 

That ring of tumbled hill- 
tops, hemming him in on every 
side, had for him a terrible fas- 
cination—the fascination of fear. 


‘When first he came to this place 


it had taken him many days of 
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heart-breaking toil to scramble 
up the slopes by means of the 
precipitous native paths, and 
two more to slip and slide down 
into the valley in which he was 
to be stationed. Even now the 
memory of that tramp was a 
nightmare which set all his limbs 
aching: he recalled the hours 
spent in climbing, climbing, 
climbing up that seemingly in- 
terminable path, the agony of 
looking ahead and seeing the 
slim line of track stretch- 
ing heavenwards in unbroken 
ascent; the cramp occasioned 
in his feet by walking for miles 
along the shelving slopes of hill- 
sides, by struggling over smooth, 
round boulders in the beds of 
streams; the giddiness which 
turned him sick as he tight- 
roped along a ridge from which 
the ground fell away in sheer 
pitches for hundreds of feet on 
either hand ; the falls which as 
he descended shook him from 
head to foot, covering him with 
bruises ; the heat, the sweat, the 
toil, the insufferable sense of 
exhaustion and fatigue. At the 
time he had told himself that if 
he were to fall sick he would 
have no alternative but to die 
where he was; that he could 
never return over that vast 
barrier of mountains; and the 
thought had been ever present 
to his mind since then, had 
grown upon him as he brooded 
over it, fretting his nerves, 
working upon his imagination, 
filling him with a sickening 
fear, till at last the valley had 
become to him a prison-house, 
the mountains rows of inexor- 
able warders shutting him off 
from life, from human beings, 
from all the civilised world. 


In the Heart of Kalamantan. 
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He was that unusual thing, a 
very sensitive and imaginative 
Englishman. Most of the boys 
of our race whom Fate chucks 
headlong into distant, God-for- 
gotten crannies, there to teach 
savage folk the virtues which 
they instinctively dislike, and to 
wean them from the vices which 
they naturally love, have certain 
sterling qualities which stand 
them in good stead. They may 
not be brilliant men at their 
books; they may have been 
ploughed and plucked until they 
are furrowed and bare; but 
they are usually endowed with 
a perfect, an almost sublime 
self-confidence, an unquestioning 
sense of their own superiority of 
race, which enables them to rule 
men of a lesser breed with a 
calm strength which has a force 
that is more than Medic, an 
utter fearlessness which is almost 
stupid in its complete contempt 
of danger—its inability to realise 
that such a thing exists—and 
above all, a sound common-sense 
which is worth all the ’ologies. 
Such men as these go into the 
wild corners of the world — 
barren places in an intellectual 
sense, where no water is—and 
live there, or die there, as the 
case may be, with an absolute 
light-heartedness, barely realis- 
ing that their fate is harder than 
that of their fellows, and becom- 
ing so absorbed by the interest 
of their task that for a space all 
other created things sink into 
utter insignificance. Boys who 
live the lives of dogs, alone and 
unfriended among a savage race, 
will speak to you with enthusi- 
asm of the charms of their im- 
possible “ district,” will compare 
most unfavourably with it the 
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little steaming towns of the 
East, where white men strive to 
cheat themselves into forgetting 
that their exile is yet unended ; 
and it is only those of us who 
have passed through a similar 
experience who can detect the 
sanity underlying this apparent 
mania. 

But now and again it hap- 
pens that those who select men 
for these thankless billets make 
what the Americans call “a bad 
break.” The average English 
boy, as I have said, has an in- 
bred aptitude for this special 
class of work, and this leads 
people to forget that there are 
exceptions to this, as to every 
rule. Gervase Fornier, the soli- 
tary white man now seated alone 
gazing at the setting sun, was 
one of these exceptions. His rel- 
atives were poor, and it was nec- 
essary that the boy should work 
for his living, but he had been 
signally unfortunate in his at- 
tempts to satisfy the examiners 
at Burlington House as to his 
intellectual fitness for some 
branch of the public service. 
He was by no means lacking 
in brains, and possessed some 
culture both literary and artis- 
tic; but his acquirements were 
not of that solid order which 
commands the respect, and is 
rewarded by the marks, of 
the Civil Service Examination 
Board. Perhaps he wasted too 
much of his time, which should 
have been devoted to cramming, 
in reading books not in the cur- 
riculum, and more in writing 
little stories, which his mother 
pronounced to be charming and 
quite as good as De Quincey, 
and the editors, to whom they 
were submitted, declined to use 
VOL, CLXVIII.—NO. MXX. 





with a quite wonderful unanim- 
ity. At last old Mr Fornier, 
who did not share his wife’s 
admiration for their son, said 
roundly that he had wasted 
money enough upon Gervase’s 
education, and the opportunity 
occurring about that time, 
shipped him off to Kalamantan, 
in the service of which State his 
influence had secured the boy a 
nomination. 

Gervase felt the picturesque- 
ness of his exile acutely, and 
wrote some wishy-washy verse 
upon the subject between the 
intervals of sea-sickness, deck- 
dances, and flirtations; but the 
little tropical town in which he 
was first stationed took a great 
deal of the gilding off the situa- 
tion. There was a good deal of 
office work to be done, the 
Malay language to be studied, 
and a hard-bit gang of short- 
tempered senior officers to be 
satisfied, who proved to be even 
less amenable than the Civil 
Service Commissioners them- 
selves. Gervase suffered pangs 
of home-sickness. His pride 
sustained a severe shock when 
he made the discovery that to 
those about him there was noth- 
ing picturesque or unusual in 
the fact of his enforced banish- 
ment,—that he was merely one 
of an unconsidered pack of boys 
who were valued solely for the 
amount of work which they 
were able to get through in a 
given time. He was desperately 
miserable, and he would have 
given up the struggle very will- 
ingly, but his father, who dis- 
trusted the young man’s perse- 
verance, kept him so short of 
money, over and above the 
pittance which he earned, that 
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he could not even save enough 
to pay the cost of his return 
passage to Europe, even if he 
had been able to summon the 
courage necessary for an inter- 
view with his irate parent. 
Long before the death of a 
brother officer led to Gervase 
being sent up-country into the 
district which is the heart of 
Kalamantan, the youngster had 
watched every atom of the ex- 
pected romance vanish from his 
life of exile. Everything was 
prosaic, commonplace, squalid, 
ugly, uninteresting ; but it was 
not until he had reached his 
station in the interior that the 
full measure of his misery was 
made plain to him. 

“ Are you going to send young 
Fornier to succeed Bush?” the 
headquarters Resident had asked 
his chief. 

“Yes,” said the latter grimly. 

“He won't do any good 
there.” 

“So far as I know there isn’t 
any good to be done.” 

“He is not the cut of 
youngster for an up-country 
station, to my thinking.” 

“He is not the cut of 
youngster for any station. In 
the interior there is nothing to 
be done, and Fornier, if I know 
him, will do it.” 

The other laughed. “Still, I 
cannot help thinking that it will 
prove a failure. I doubt whether 
he has either the pluck or the 
stamina necessary for the job.” 

The chief stretched himself 
elaborately, and spoke through 
a half-stifled yawn. “I’m in- 
‘clined to agree with you,” he 
said ; “but it is about the only 
chance I can see of making a 
man of the fellow — an off- 
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chance, I admit, but it’s fair to 
give it to him.” 

The chief was a hard as well 
as a strong man, and in the 
years that were done he had 
himself gone through the search- 
ing ordeal of long solitary exile 
among folk of an alien race, 
had come through it trium- 
phantly, with a great reputa- 
tion for skill and nerve in 
the management of turbulent 
tribes, and was now wont to 
speak lovingly of his curious 
experiences, comparing unfay- 
ourably the office-pent but com- 
fort- laden present with the 
freedom of the rough, adven- 
turous, peril- beset past. He 
was of all men the one most ill- 
calculated to understand what 
a similar trial would hold for a 
man like Gervase Fornier, or 
to appreciate the effects which 
it would be likely to produce 
upon his sensitive, imaginative 
timid temperament. 

From the beginning of his 
sojourn in the heart of Kala- 
mantan the horror of the place 
had gripped the boy. It was 
not only the utter loneliness 
which those ramparts of blue 
mountains emphasised, not only 
the sense of awful isolation, of 
entire self-dependence cut off 
from human aid, which numbed 
and paralysed him, it was the 
looks, the habits, the savagery 
of the wild creatures by whom 
he was surrounded that filled 
him with disgust, with uncon- 
querable revulsion, with un- 
governable fear. They were 
filthy Maruts, one of the lowest 
races of our human stock, who 
ground their teeth to the gums, 
plucked out their eyebrows and 
eyelashes, thus giving to their 
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faces an air of deformity, and 
parted their frowsy locks in 
the middle after twisting their 
long hair into dirty chignons, 
so that every man among them 
appeared to belong to some in- 
finitely degraded branch of the 
female sex. For the most part 
they wore no clothing save a 
foul loin-clout ; but occasionally 
they went abroad dressed in 
grotesque coats, sleeveless, 
tightly - fitting, and  orna- 
mented with incongruous tails, 
long like those of the Pied 
Piper, cut after the fashion of 
the evening garments of civil- 
ised men. They were lazy, 
improvident, and abominable in 
their habits; they converted 
their annual crop of rice into 
atrocious native liquor, of which 
men, women, and little children 
drank to intoxication with open 
shamelessness, lying about in 
bestial attitudes until they had 
partially recovered their so- 
briety, when they would crawl 
back to the jars to suck up more 
drink through the bamboo pipes 
until they again lapsed into a 
state of unconsciousness. For 
the greater part of the year 
they starved; for not only the 
rice but the tapioca and the 
jungle-roots were all put to the 
same purpose, and there was 
always a stock of liquor to draw 
upon even when good food had 
not been tasted for many hours. 
But though these things filled 
young Fornier with disgust, 
they would not of themselves 
have been sufficient to cause 
him fear. The Maruts often 
waxed riotous in their cups, and 
the throbbing of the drums 
from a village where a drink- 
ing-bout was in progress pulsed 
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across the valley to his stock- 
ade, telling him of the savagery 
so near at hand, and setting his 
over-quick imagination to work 
picturing awful things which 
might befall. But he had his 
reasons for these fears. 

One day about a month after 
his arrival in the valley he had 
visited one of the villages, and 
had taken his seat in the long 
verandah, which was the com- 
mon-room of all the dwellings. 
A vast collection of earthen- 
ware jars, the only valuables of 
the Miruts, and at that time 
their only currency, flanked the 
edge of the verandah, and the 
naked folk squatted around in 
grotesque attitudes without 
regard to courtesy or respect 
such as the Malayan peoples 
use. The place was stuffy and 
dark, filled with the horrible 
odour of the Miruts, mingled 
with that of the lean swine in 
the ill-kept sties below the 
building. Coming suddenly out 
of the burning sun-glare of the 
noontide into the gloom of the 
place, it was some time before 
Gervase’s eyes could see any- 
thing distinctly ; but at length, 
looking upwards, he caught 
sight of certain objects which 
made his heart stand still. 
They were round in shape and 
blackened with soot, and were 
suspended from a beam in a 
long line, draped with the 
greasy leaves called daun silat, 
which extended from one end 
of the verandah to the other ; 
and they had great, deep, 
cavernous eyes, which glared 
at the boy above mouths which 
grinned with a horrible, un- 
changing merriment. They 
were human skulls, and as he 
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looked at them, the whole row 
seemed to have fixed its sight- 
less eye-sockets upon him in 
awful invitation; those jaws, 
which had been clenched in the 
agony of a violent death, to be 
laughing in concert at the 
doom which in his turn awaited 
him. Gervase fancied that he 
could almost hear the sound 
of that ghoulish merriment, of 
that still chorus that the voices 
of the dead had spoken aloud 
in prophecy of his own doom. 
Hurriedly he leapt to his feet 
and pushed his way through 
the Miruts out into the open 
air, and then stumbled back to 
his stockade sick with horror 
at what he had seen. 

And the memory haunted 
him. Involuntarily he pictured 
to himself the manner of the 
unforeseen death which had 
robbed each one of those grin- 
ning skulls of the life that had 
animated it; in his dreams he 
was present at fifty hidcous 
murders; twenty times a-day 
the head-hunters, in fancy, 
were upon him; a stir caused 
by a lizard in the grass set his 
heart beating; every chance 
noise left him faint and sweat- 
ing; the drums of the drunken 
folk in the valley spoke a sure 
message, and in his soul he 
cowered at their beat. His 
Dyak policemen told him blood- 
curdling tales with the light- 
hearted brutality of their kind, 
—tales of their own head-hunt- 
ing traditions, and stories of the 
manner in which the Maruts 
had obtained fresh trophies by 
stealing upon unarmed people 
while they sowed their crops, 
upon mothers tending their 
little ones, upon strayed chil- 
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dren, decrepit old men, or upon 
sleeping warriors. Soon Ger- 
vase, still tortured by that 
uneasy imagination of his, 
began to fear the Dyaks as 
much as the Miruts. They 
had the tradition of head- 
hunting behind them ; the long- 
ing for it, for aught he knew, 
still lurked in their blood. 
Might it not break out afresh 
some day? Yet these men were 
his only guard, his only pro- 
tectors ; he shared his stockade 
with them: he felt himself to 
be entirely at their mercy! 

If Gervase had known a 
little more, and had made a 
more sparing use of that tor- 
turing imagination of his, he 
might have been saved much 
mental agony. Most of the 
heads adorning the Mérut 
huts in his valley were the 
trophies of almost prehistoric 
times. For some years the 
ancient practice had been 
abandoned by the people, who 
stood in considerable awe of 
their white rulers; and even 
the blood-stained records of 
Kalamantan of an earlier date 
told of few European victims 
sacrificed to the savage custom. 
Drunken or sober, the Miruts 
around him did not so much 
as dream of seeking the head 
of their district officer, though 
the young braves might secretly 
covet it, and the Dyaks were 
as loyal and good-hearted a 
set of little people as a man 
might wish to be befriended 
by when in a tight place. In 
reality, had he but known it, 
Gervase was as safe in the 
heart of Kalamantan as in 
the gut of Piccadilly—safer, 
indeed, for in this distant 
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valley men ran no chance of 
being obliterated by hurrying 
hansom, reckless cyclist, or 
awkward motor-car. But the 
boy was alone, isolated, cut 
off from his fellows, and the 
dreary monotony of his days 
fretted his nerves to excrucia- 
tion, making him a more easy 
prey to fear than he himself 
would have deemed possible 
six months before. Reading 
his history, you may say, per- 
haps, that the boy was of no 
account; that he was that 
abomination of the Englishman 
—a “funkstick.” But transfer 
yourself for a moment from 
your own secure and comfort- 
able surroundings; go forth in 
spirit into the heart of Kala- 
mantan; let its loneliness, its 
savagery, the horror of its 


people, enter into your soul, 
_ and see if thereafter you are 
equally ready to 


condemn 
Gervase Fornier, the boy of 
sensitive temperament, on whose 
excitable imagination his in- 
congruous environment exer- 
cised so disastrous an effect. 
And remember also that where 
danger is concerned, and fear 
aroused, it matters less whether 
the peril be real than whether 
he who suffers believes in the 
reality of its existence. 

As Gervase sat now, his 
back protected from possible 
attack by the wall of his 
stockade, he gazed outwards 
at the western line of moun- 
tains. Above the hill-tops the 
sunset glow was firing the 
heavens with a blaze of won- 
derful colours—oranges, crim- 
sons, and reds, great wide 
washes of pink, splashes of 
yellow, flecks of gorgeous tints 
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for which men have no name 
—all rich and warm with the 
luxuriant beauty of the tropics. 
Higher yet in a broad expanse 
pure and stainless, and here 
and there slashing the brighter 
hues with slim inlets, the sky 
showed an ethereal azure, in- 
tensifying the magnificence of 
the more pronounced colours. 
Against it the tumbled heaps 
of mountain stood out prom- 
inently, seemingly close at 
hand, tinged a deep, clear 
cobalt of a tint so vivid, yet 
so even and regular, that the 
hills had the air of having 
been dyed in some giant’s vat. 
At the feet of the range, and 
in the near foreground, the 
crude greens of grass. and 
shrub gave off their colour 
with a brightness almost daz- 
zling, in strange contrast to 
the intense blueness of the 
hills—the glory and the ten- 
derness in the sky, the deep 
tint of the mountains, and the 
vivid verdure of the valley to- 
gether making a blending of 
brilliant hues which intoxicated 
with its splendour. 

Gervase, leaning slightly for- 
ward, drank in the beauty with 
a feverish eagerness which 
seemed to grudge each second 
of the transient spectacle. He 
was by nature wedded to the 
soft and lovely things of life,— 
to tender lights, sweet sounds, 
dainty garments, luxurious fur- 
niture, to all the concomitants 
of an advanced and fastidious 
civilisation. His appreciation 
of beauty amounted to a pas- 
sion, and here, in the heart of 
Kalamantan, Nature daily fed 
his craving during the evening 
hour. But the six-o’clock sun- 
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set—in these lands the sun goes 
to bed with exemplary regu- 
larity — had of late held for 
Gervase yet another solace more 
precious than all. From the 
door of the stockade a line of 
slim posts staggered off to the 
skyline, leaning this way and 
that, like the members of a 
drunken procession. They were 
crowned with white insulators, 
connected together by a thin 
wire, and at six o'clock in the 
evening the Morse hours were 
over, and the telephone in the 
stockade put Gervase in com- 
munication with his only Euro- 
pean neighbour, a district officer 
who had his station over the 
mountains some sixty miles 
away. The track between the 
two places was villainous, and 
climbed up the sides of the hills 
as a fly crawls up a pane of 
glass, and it took a strong man 


six days to cover the distance 


on foot. Now, however, the 
wisdom of the ages had found 
a means of annihilating space, 
and every evening Gervase 
sought comfort and companion- 
ship by conversing with his 
distant countryman, whose face 
he had never seen. 

Hardly had the glow died 
down in the western sky than 
he dragged himself to his feet, 
and entering his bedroom, rang 
up the one station with which 
he was connected by wire. 

“ Are you there, Burnaby ?” 

An answer came back in 
Malay. 

“ Where is the Tian?” Ger- 
vase asked in the vernacular. 

“ He is not here,” replied the 
native. “There is trouble in 
the upper country, and the 
Taan left this place this morn- 
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ing. The Maruts of the in- 
terior are on the war- path, 
village striving with village, 
each seeking the heads of their 
fellows, and the Tian hath gone 
forth to punish. The villages 
will be sad in their livers, and 
poorer by much mulcting before 
he returns!” And a gurgling 
laugh rippled along the wire. 
Burnaby was a man who ruled 
the more turbulent natives of 
the far interior with an iron 
hand, and his people thought 
all the world of him. 

“When will he return?” 
Gervase asked anxiously. The 
disappointment of not finding 
his friend was keen ; the rumour 
of trouble gave him an un- 
pleasant shock. If the Maruts 
had broken out there, why 
should they not do the like in 
his own valley? He did not 
realise that there are Miaruts 
and Miaruts, that the men of 
the far interior still try spas- 
modically to keep up the time- 
honoured customs which have 
been effectually stamped out in 
more accessible places, and that 
an outbreak of the kind among 
them could not conceivably 
affect his own peaceable but 
intoxicated tribesmen. 

“When will Tian Bambi 
return?” repeated the Voice. 
“Allah and the Tfan alone 
know! When the Tian goeth 
forth to speak with evil folk 
and teach to them lessons, he is 
wont to be absent until the 
work is accomplished—it may 
be days, or weeks, or even 
months. Till the villagers sit 
down and bow their heads, 
paying heavy fines, Tian Bambi 
will not return. I am moved 
with pity when I think of those 
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so foolish people!” 
Voice laughed again. 

Gervase racked his brains for 
something more to say. He 
was loth to sever himself at 
once from the only station in 
his neighbourhood. The Voice 
through the telephone seemed 
to him to afford a sense of pro- 
tection, of companionship, to 
make his isolation less complete, 
less dreary. For some minutes 
he asked pointless questions and 
received wearied answers from 
the Voice, but at last the latter 
lost patience, and asking to be 
excused that it might depart to 
eat rice, abruptly ceased the 
conversation by ringing off the 
telephone. 

With a heavy heart Gervase 
turned away, and sat down at 
a rickety table upon which his 
unappetising meal was spread. 
Bad food vilely cooked is one 


And the 


of the delights of a very distant 
station in Kalamantan. No 
self-respecting cook can be in- 
duced to take up his abode in 
such a place, and the result is 
much discomfort and a fair 


amount of indigestion. The 
meal over, Gervase smoked a 
cigar on his verandah, reading 
for the hundredth time one of 
his few books,—a dearth of 
literature is another of the 
exile’s crosses,—and then went 
to bed. But, as was his wont, 
he slept ill. All through the 
night his imagination played 
him countless tricks. He 
dreamed of horrors, and woke 
with a start, sweating and 
panting, to lie in open-eyed 
wretchedness, listening with 
wildly beating heart to every 
chance sound within the stock- 
ade. The drums in the valley 
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and the drunken yells. of the 
Maruts came to his ears, and 
he wondered whether they were 
making ready to join their 
fellows of Burnaby’s district 
in a head-hunt. The stealthy 
footfall of some one moving 
about the stockade made him 
sit up, grasping his pistol, and 
at other times the very still- 
ness of the night, given over 
wholly to bird and insect, filled 
him with unreasoning dread. 
Before the dawn he fell into 
a heavy sleep, from which he 
awoke oppressed by a vague 
sense of misfortune besetting 
him. For a few minutes he 
lay groping in his mind for the 
cause of this new weight upon 
his spirits, and then with a 
pang he remembered that Bur- 
naby was absent from the other 
end of the telephone, that there 
was trouble over the mountains, 
and that his fearful presenti- 
ments of evil were beginning 
to assume more definite shape, 
to threaten him with a more — 
concrete peril. But the added 
feeling of isolation, which Bur- 
naby’s departure occasioned, 
put the crown upon his misery. 
He had learned of late to lean 
upon this man whom he had. 
never seen, who was known to 
him only as a voice made un- 
musical by the twang and echo 
of the wire. At times he had 
almost ceased to remember the © 
distance which separated him 
from his invisible companion, 
and he had become accustomed 
to talk of his fears and his 
sufferings with a frankness 
which he could never have used 
to one into whose eyes he was 
looking while he unburdened 
himself of his humiliating con- 
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fessions. And Burnaby had 
been very good to him; he had 
tried to hearten up the young- 
ster, giving him comfort and 
advice, and seeking to reassure 
him as to the safety of his posi- 
tion by relating to him inci- 
dents illustrative of the lack of 
courage of the Maruts, drawn 
from his own profound experi- 
ences. He had not succeeded, 
for his own stolid self-confidence 
and pluck made it difficult for 
him to realise the state of Ger- 
vase’s mind, and the measure 
of his sufferings ; but, none the 
less, that voice from out the 
void had been Fornier’s salva- 
tion, had saved him from mad- 
ness, perhaps from worse, and 
now that it was suddenly taken 
away without a moment’s warn- 
ing, the loss was crushing. 
Gervase Fornier never knew 
clearly how he fought through 
the week that followed. The 
harvest had just been reaped, 
and the crop had been a fat 
one, wherefore the Maruts of 
the valley enjoyed themselves 
excessively after their fashion. 
That is to say, the villages 
feasted one another by day and 
by night, each setting before its 
squalid guests meat which had 
been kept in the hollow of a 
bamboo until it had liquefied ; 
inviting them to suck up fiery 
native spirits through slim pipes 
‘which the hosts pushed down 
with shaking hands into the 
deepest recesses of the liquor- 
jars, where the most intoxicat- 
ing portions of the beverage 
lurk, while men, women, and 
little children lay pell - mell 
about the hut verandahs, vomit- 
ing, sleeping off the fumes, sing- 
ing and shouting discordantly, 
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and waking from their drunken 
torpors to suck up more and 
more draughts of the poisonous 
stuff. This meant that the 
valley was turned for the time 
into a hideous pandemonium, 
that the shouts and yells of the 
drunken savages were heard 
almost incessantly, and that the 
throb of their drums, which 
seemed ever inciting the people 
to outrage and fresh excesses, 
beat and pulsed wildly from 
every quarter. The noise fret- 
ted Gervase’s jangled nerves; 
some of his Dyaks sneaked off 
to the villages and returned 
gloriously inconsequent and mer- 
rily pugnacious. Gervase, who 
only knew Malay, began to 
think that he overheard por- 
tions of the Dyaks’ conversa- 
tion—carried on, of course, in 
their own dialect—and fancied 
that a plot was being laid 
against him by the only folk to 
whom he could look for help or 
protection. His fears now, as 
always, were wholly imaginary, 
but they were none the less real 
to him for that, and since Bur- 
naby was absent he had no one 
to whom to turn for comfort or 
advice, and he brooded over his 
troubles to a degree which 
threatened his sanity. He 
would have thrown up the fight 
and have made tracks for the 
coast, but he could not make up 
his mind to take a step which 
would mean disgrace, for in his 
heart he knew that no one would 
attach importance to the vague 
signs of danger which were 
sufficiently convincing to him. 
Things look so different when 
seen from different places. He 
knew what he would have 
thought six months earlier of 
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the conduct of any one who had 
been driven from his post by 
such intangible fears, and were 
he to give way his fellows 
would judge him no less harshly. 
He had enough pride to dread 
such a verdict being passed 
upon himself, and unreason- 
ingly he told himself that all 
would be well when Burnaby 
returned to Banat. Every 
evening at sundown he went to 
the telephone and asked for 
news of his friend, but always 
the same voice answered his 
inquiries in Malay. He learned 
to hate the tones of that voice, 
to loathe the chuckling laugh 
with which it mocked his disap- 
pointment, and daily with a 
groan he rang off the telephone 
and resigned himself to yet 
another night of searching 
anxiety and increasing appre- 
hension. What if Burnaby 
should never return? The 
question came to him with 
haunting insistence. It had 
no answer. Only a blank, an 
impenetrable gloom of black- 
est night, lay beyond, out of 
which the grim spectre of mad- 
ness grinned at him with an 
awful foreknowledge of the 
future, just as something else 
had done, . . . what was it? 
... Ah! he knew, those ter- 
rible things which had glared 
at him from the beam in the 
Mirut huts. 


The telephone bell rang out 
sharply, breaking on the silence 
of the sleeping stockade. It 
was nine o'clock at night, and 
the Dyak policemen were slum- 


bering heavily. From the val- 
ley the shouts and the pulsing 
of the drums still sounded, but 
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Gervase Fornier was in bed. 
Nevertheless he was across the 
floor and at the mouth of the 
instrument before the tinkle 
of the bell had ceased, and 
his voice trembled with excite- 
ment as he called down the 
wire, “Is that you, Burnaby?” 
and when the answer came, 
“Thank God!” It was a 
prayer of thankfulness spon- 
taneous and from the heart, 
but it sounded like a sob. 

“What's the matter with 
you?” asked the Voice. It 
sounded strangely thin and 
faint. Perhaps the batteries 
needed renewing. 

“Oh, I’ve had an awful time, 
Burnaby! All the Maruts are on 
the drink, and the valley fairly 
reeks with the stink of their 
filthy food and the fumes of 
their liquor. I feel sure a row 
is brewing, and, Burnaby, the 
Dyaks are drinking too. I 
don’t know what to do with 
them.” 

“Knock their heads together,” 
said the Voice. 

“But really, Burnaby, what 
ought I to do?” 

“T should not fuss about it, 
if I were you. Give them a 
telling off when they’re sober, 
and a little pack-drill to keep 
"em so; but we’ll talk about it 
to-morrow. I’m too dog-tired 
to talk any more now. Good 
night!” 

Next evening when the Morse 
hours were over the conversa- 
tion was resumed. 

“Tell me about your own 
doings,” said Gervase. 

“T got word that there was 
trouble in the interior, about 
twenty miles from here; so I 
started off at a moment’s notice 
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with half-a-dozen of my fellows, 
—Dyaks, you know,—and a 
few Maruts for guides and 
bearers. We had a tremendous 
tramp of it, all up hill and 
down dale, villainous country 
to march through, and impos- 
sible to fight in if these jungle- 
folk knew their business, which 
they don’t. I got to one village 
and found all the roof - trees 
hung with new bunches of daun 
silat, and a rotting skull, fresh- 
ly boiled, being seasoned at the 
top of a split pole, in a kind of 
basket they call a sérdwak. All 
the villagers were drunk with 
new wine, like those chaps in 
the Bible, and I collared the 
lot of them before they had 
got over their “ Monday heads.” 
They pointed out the popular 
hero who had taken the head— 
it belonged to a stray female 
whom he had caught bathing 
—so I took him along with 
me, and fined the village as 
many jars as they could carry, 
and sent them back to Banat 
to lodge them in my house 
here against my return. They 
went like lambs.” 

There was a strange weak- 
ness in the tones of Burnaby’s 
voice which struck Gervase. 

“Can you hear me distinct- 
ly?” he asked. 

“Ves.” 

“Your voice sounds so faint.” 

“ Does it?” 

“Do you think there is 
anything wrong with the 
battery ?” 

“Perhaps; but I would not 
bother about it, if I were 
you. You can hear me well 
enough to understand, can’t 
you?” 

“ Yes—go on with your story. 
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It’s wonderful to me the way 
you manage these savages.” 
“There isn’t such a thing as 
a savage in the world. It’s 
merely a question of a difference 
of prejudice and a divergence, 
more or less material, in the 
point of view. If you could see 
things with a Mirut’s eyes you 
would understand that a life is 
a life, and therefore that a head 
is a head, and that the sex or 
the size of a creature matters 
not at all, provided that it is 
animated with the one and 
stands possessed of the other. 
Also, all sane persons who love 
whole skins naturally prefer 
attacking something that won't 
fight to tackling something that 
will. Our dislike of the prac- 
tice of killing women and chil- 
dren is a prejudice of quite re- 
cent growth, and our disapproval 
of alcoholism is more modern 
still, It was not even shared 
by our grandfathers! Besides, 
if your life was bounded by a 
little district in the heart of 
Kalamantan, with no ambition, 
no prospects, and no moral 
sense,—which itself is a thing 
of recent growth as anthropolo- 
gists reckon time,—you would 
very likely take to drink your- 
self. Better men than you or I 
have done so in similar circum- 
stances. As for the putrid meat 
you are always complaining of, 
that, too, is only a question of 
degree and of personal taste. 
Don’t we white men eat high 
game and venison? Don’t we 
devour cheese that sits up and 
joins in the conversation. A 
fine old Gorgonzola would prob- 
ably sicken a Marut every bit 
as much as a Mirut’s liquid 
meat offends your fastidiousness. 
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As for personal cleanliness, why, 
even the upper classes never 
washed a hundred years ago, 
and many of the lower classes 
never so much as look at a tub, 
even to the present day. When 
you go into the thing you will 
find that we haven’t such a 
great pull over the Maruts even 
now when we are so proud of 
our civilisation. We are all 
savages together, if you will use 
the word, and we shall only 
transmute and never succeed in 
really eradicating any of our 
primordial instincts to the end 
of the chapter.” 

“What a tirade! But I pre- 
fer our form of savagery, all 
the same. But tell me some 
more about your doings up- 
country.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. 
Word that I was on the path 
had reached the next village in 
advance, and I had a little 
trouble there. They had three 
heads seasoning in the sérdwaks, 
and a bdéngun was in progress, 
specially arranged, I imagine, 
to show me that they were 
keeping their tails up.” 

“What in the wide world is 
a bdngun ?” asked Gervase. 

“It is one of the cheerful 
practices of the wild Méruts 
which used once.to be very 
general, but is now dying out, 
together with other old cus- 
toms. I’m pretty broad-minded, 
but I am bound to own that I 
disapprove of a bdngun, and 
my people know that it is the 
one thing that riles me past 
bearing.” 

“But what is it?” 

_ “It’s a devil-dance of a pecu- 
liar kind which combines sport 
with utility. It provides safe 
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sport, such as the Miruts love, 
and it is useful because it estab- 
lishes something like the penny- 
post between this world and the 
next. The letters transmitted 
are never answered, of course, 
but then in my experience that 
is the fate of the majority of 
the letters we send to people 
in this world, and one can 
hardly expect the dead, who 
doubtless have their own affairs 
to look after, to prove better 
correspondents than the living.” 

“What are you talking 
about ?” 

“Tm talking about a bdngun. 
The Maruts get hold of some 
aged or decrepit person, gener- 
ally a cripple or a woman, and 
hang them up in a cage and 
torture them. They try to 
keep them alive as long as they 
can, but as everybody present 
is gloriously drunk, and as men, 
women, and children are all 
equally anxious to prick and 
stab them with their knives and 
spears, charging them the while 
with messages to their dead 
relatives, the victims of the 
bdngun are wont to be used up 
rather quickly. At every prick 
and stab the assailant cries out, 
‘Give my compliments to the 
shade of my father, or aunt, or 
sister, or cousin, as the case 
may be, when you get to the 
top of Kina-Balu, and this 
wound which I inflict is the 
token you shall bear them!’ 
You know the Maruts think 
that when they die their spirits 
go to the peaks of the great 
mountain, and personally I am 
inclined to place credence in the 
theory. I doubt very much 
whether Satan would give a 
Marut a free pass into his do- 
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main, and no matter how many 
houses there may be in heaven, it 
would be no place for me if the 
Miruts live in any of them! 
Well, when I got to Chénchadu 
—the village I was telling you 
of—they were having the very 
deuce of a bdngun, the victim 
being an old crippled hag, bent 
double with years and defor- 
mity, and bleeding in fifty 
places. I rushed the place and 
saved the old thing; but the 
Miruts were pot-valiant, and 
we had to kill a few of them 
before we got the creature 
away. She showed no partic- 
ular enthusiasm at her deliver- 
ance, and sat in a corner of the 
hut moping and mowing at us 
like a lost soul. I fancy the 
bdangun had over-excited her, 
and that she was not quite clear 
as to whether or no she had 
arrived at Kina-Balu prema- 
turely. Still I’m glad we saved 
her, and a good few of the men 
of the village will now be able 
to deliver their messages to 
their dead relatives in person, 
which will have a good moral 
effect, I hope.” 

Gervase was aghast at what 
he had heard, and the apparent 
coolness of the Voice, in spite 
of its faint far-away sound, in 
a manner intensified the horror. 
“What an awful experience!” 
he said. ‘Were any of your 
men hurt ?” 

“One killed and two or three 
of us wounded. I got a scratch 
with a spear myself—nothing 
to worry about, but it has 
given me a little fever, so I 
don’t think that I will talk 
much more to-night. We gave 
the village a lesson it won’t 
forget in a hurry. To-morrow 
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you must tell me how you have 
been getting on. Keep your 
pecker up. Good night.” 

Next evening the conversa- 
tion of the two men who had 
never looked into one another's 
faces and yet were friends, each 
having caught more than a 
passing glimpse of the other's 
soul, began again at the usual 
hour. 

“How is your wound to- 
night ?” asked Gervase. 

“Oh, it’s nothing much, 
thank you. I have not even 
reported myself sick.” 

Gervase heaved a great sigh 
of relief. During the last few 
hours he had been torturing 
himself with the fear that 
Burnaby might be invalided 
to the coast, in which case he, 
Gervase, would experience once 
more that soul-searching soli- 
tude which had wellnigh proved 
too much for him during his 
friend’s short absence in the 
interior. He could not stifle 
an exclamation of thankfulness 
and satisfaction, which the wire 
repeated faithfully to the white 
man at the other end sixty miles 
away. 

“What are you thanking 
God for, Fornier? The slight- 
ness of my wound or my failure 
to report it?” and the Voice 
laughed rather hysterically. 

“Oh, Burnaby, what a cur 
I am!” cried Gervase impul- 
sively. He had formed the 
habit of speaking with a 
strange openness to this in- 
visible friend. “I’m a selfish 
brute, and I think of myself 
always and of no one else be- 
sides! There are you at the 
other end wounded and in pain, 
in bad pain, I daresay, although 
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you make so little of it, and 
here am I thinking only of my 

own dread of being left alone! % 
For a moment he had a pass- 
ing thought of volunteering 
to tramp across the Banat to 
tend Burnaby in his sickness. 
A few months earlier he would 
have made the suggestion, but 
now his nerves had been jangled 
to such an extent by his per- 
petual apprehensions, that he 
dared not attempt an enter- 
prise which he regarded as so 
beset with peril. The way led 
through wild Marut country 
such as he had never yet 
visited —country which Bur- 
naby could traverse safely, but 
then Burnaby’s influence, he 
told himself, was a thing apart. 
It took but a second for these 
ideas to jostle one another in 
his mind, and before he had 
finally arrived at a resolution 
Burnaby spoke again. 

“Don’t you fret about me, 
young ’un,” he said. “I’m all 
right. But why in the world 
don’t you clear out? You'll 
never do any good where you 
are—you ain’t cut out for it.” 

“T wish I could, but I can’t. 
You have been good to me, and 
I have told you all I feel, and 
you have never laughed at me 
about it, but no one else would 
understand. Everybody would 
think that it was just sheer 
unreasoning funk; they would 
point the finger of scorn at me 
for ever after. I couldn’t stand 
that unless the misery of the 
life here had driven me quite 
off my head, and it won’t do 
that while you're at Banat. If 
you had to go. . . Well, God 
only knows what would happen 
to me then!” 


“Well, I’m not going any- 
how. Haven’t I told you that 
I haven’t even reported myself 
sick ?” 

“Yes; . . . but, Burnaby, 

. I hope, . . . I hope you'll 
go if you think you ought to. 

. I... I trust you won't 
let any... any consideration 
for me. . . keep you,. . . don’t 
you know?” Even to his own 
ears the halting words ran 
false, and he cursed himself for 
a cur. The thin, quavering 
laugh—so unlike any sound that 
usually came from Burnaby’s 
lips—dribbled along the wire. 

“Don’t be afraid, I won’t 
leave you. But tell me how 
you have been getting on. I 
had rather listen than talk this 
evening. Is the heart of Kala- 
mantan still giving you jim- 
jams?” 

“It’s awful, Burnaby, awful. 
Don’t laugh at me! Those 
walls of mountain shutting me 
in take the heart out of me— 
they seem to choke me, to cut 
me off from the living. I’m 
damned before my time. - All 
day long I look at them ringing 
me round pitilessly, with that 
glaring green plain dancing 
under the heat-haze, and the 
little spurs of hill running into 
it as though they were poking 
mocking fingers at me in deri- 
sion! Don’t you feel it too?” 

“Can’t say Ido. I take the 
world as God made it, and the 
natives as the devil made them. 
It’s the easier way. But I 
think I can understand, and I 
wish to heaven I could help 
you! Can’t you pull yourself 
together and buck up a bit? 
Your trouble is all imaginary, 
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if you could only bring yourself 
to believe it.” 

“That’s what the Christian 
scientists say of pain, but the 
pain is there none the less. The 
thing is so real to me that half 
the time I have to hold on with 
both hands to save myself from 
screaming !”’ a 

Far into the night, Gervase 
Fornier sat pouring out his 
thoughts and feelings to his 
friend, and words of encourage- 
ment and comfort filtered 
through the wire from Burnaby. 
It was an unspeakable relief to 
the overwrought youngster to 
be able to put his trouble into 
words. The mental agony from 
which he suffered filled every 
cranny of his mind, haunted 
him by day and by night, was 
fast winning upon him a grip 
like that of a monomania. He 
no longer reasoned about it. It 
was an idée fixe, a tangible 
fact, unquestioned, insistent, 
overwhelming. As he spoke of 
it at length, it shook him with 
an irresistible tremor as a 
terrier shakes a rat. 

At the other end of the wire 
a gaunt man, of a livid pale- 
ness, the effect of which was 
heightened by a patch of hectic 
colour on either cheek, lay in a 
long chair, with the telephone 
instrument fixed convenient 
to his reach, listening to the 
confessions of the youngster 
whom from his heart he pitied. 
A bamboo spear which had 
been thrust through his thigh 
had left a festering wound, 
which was clumsily swathed 
in stained bandages. He was 
racked with fever, which parched 
his skin, making it rough and 
fiery hot ; his eye shone with an 
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unnatural brightness. It was 
the fourth day since that on 
which he had received his wound, 
and he was spent and weak; 
but sleep was far from him, 
and he was possessed by a 
vague, inconsequent idea that 
his first duty was towards 
young Fornier, the man whom 
he had never seen, whom he but 
partially understood, whom he 
had begun by despising and 
ended by loving after a fashion 
which even to himself he owned 
to be inexplicable. His feeling 
for the boy was of the kind 
which not infrequently animates 
a strong nature when it is 
brought into close contact with 
one which needs its support. 
Pity and contempt were 
strangely blended: he had at 
first been interested by a per- 
sonality so unlike his own, 
had encouraged the confidences 
which had opened to him a 
sight of the other’s soul; and 
now he had learned to feel in a 
measure responsible for Gervase, 
though the latter was bound 
to him by no recognisable tie. 
He had of late even tried to 
make excuses for Fornier, had 
sought to convince himself 
against his better judgment 
that there was grit at the 
bottom of the other’s character 
if it could only be brought to 
light, and in this connection 
he had welcomed the _ boy’s 
explanation of the dread of 
contempt which kept him at 
his post in spite of his fears, 
and the half-hearted efforts 
which Fornier had made to 
urge him to report himself sick. 
A long river joined Banat to 
the east coast, and by its 
means Burnaby could make his 
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way without much _ difficulty 
to the haunts of civilised men. 
Fornier knew this, and his 
friend taught himself to believe 
that in making the suggestion 
that he should avail himself 
of the means of retreat open to 
him, the youngster had per- 
formed an act of something not 
unlike heroism. And perhaps 
Burnaby was right. 

Right or wrong, however, the 
fact that the suggestion had 
been made only served to con- 
firm the sick man in his reso- 
lution not to desert the panic- 
stricken boy. He was a lonely 
man whom Fate had exiled 
while yet young to a God- 
forgotten corner of the world, 
where for years he had lived 
apart from folk of his own race 
and colour. Like many who 
are endowed with big natures, 
Burnaby had great _potenti- 
alities of affection, but his life 
had been of a kind which pent 
up these possibilities within his 
heart, and now, when the 
presence of a weaker spirit had 
let loose the flood-gates, the 
love which surpasseth the love 
of woman—an emotion as un- 
accountable, as illogical, and as 
inconsequent as ever was the 
love of a man for a maid— 
bound him to the boy, whose 
face he did not even know by 
sight, with a protecting sym- 
pathy which bodily suffer- 
ing itself was powerless to 
weaken. 


Each night the telephone bore 
words of comfort from Burnaby 
to Gervase, and the latter hung 
upon them more eagerly than 
ever before. Hitherto Burnaby 
had always seemed a little hard 
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in his intercourse with the 
younger man. He had jested 
about his fears, had shown so 
brave a front himself that the 
other was often humiliated by 
the contrast which his own 
pusillanimity presented to his 
friend’s cool and effortless cour- 
age, and at times Gervase had 
felt that Burnaby almost lost 
patience with him, with his 
unchanging melancholy and 
lack of self-confidence. But 
now, of a sudden, a softer ele- 
ment seemed to have entered 
into this unusual intercourse. 
Burnaby abandoned the harsh, 
almost brutal tone which he had 
been accustomed to use, which 
he had hoped, perhaps, would 
help to stiffen the other’s feeble- 
ness, and in this gentler mood 
he spoke of himself and of his 
own feelings and griefs as he 
had never done before. In words 
which rang true, albeit they 
were curt and shy, he told Ger- 
vase of the only romance which 
had entered into his loveless life, 
of the boy-and-girl engagement 
which had never been able to 
win parental approval, that had 
made the first days of his exile 
so bitter to him. Every man 
east of Suez who is doomed toa 
lonely life cherishes somewhere 
at the back of his heart the 
memory of a girl at home, often 
blurred by time, often buried 
deeply beneath the sods which 
years of an ugly life havedumped 
down upon its grave, but lurking 
there none the less, and rising 
ever and anon to haunt and 
torture like a mocking wraith 
of a dear one dead. Few men 
amongst us speak of these 
things, though each of us knows 
by introspection the existence of 
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his fellows’ secret, and men like 
Burnaby — men with strong, 
deep natures—are more reticent 
than any. But now, weakened 
by illness and loss of blood, and 
suffering from the semi-delirium 
of fever, the long habit of silence 
and self-repression dropped from 
him, and Gervase Fornier, the 
man of strong imagination well 
able to picture visions unseen 
but conjured into being by a 
chance word, sat at the other 
end of the telephone, and lis- 
tened with eager sympathy to 
his friend’s most sacred confi- 
dences as they came to him 
whispered over miles and miles 
of forest, mountain, and plain. 

The simple story, so roughly 
phrased, so deeply felt, awakened 
memories in Gervase also, and 
the mere interchange of confi- 
dences so intimate drew the 
two men together, making each 
conscious of a nearer tie, a 
stronger sentiment of affection 
each for each than they had 
hitherto been aware of. As he 
listened Gervase thought with 
a sort of wonder of the courage 
and endurance of this man who, 
during all the months that he 
had known him, had always 
been the same brave, cheering, 
confidence-creating friend, never 
melancholy, never dispirited, 
seemingly never cast down by 
failure, or driven half-mad by 
exile and solitude, who yet had 
cherished all the while the 
memory of a sorrow which to 
him was as real, as poignant as 
it had been in the days when it 
was freshly come upon him. 
What a man Burnaby was! 
What a born leader! One 
whom men would follow living, 
would die for, perhaps, to save 
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him from the death-agony! The 
shallowness, the futility, of his 
own character smote him by its 
contrast. For a space Gervase’s 
hatred of himself filled him with 
shame, goaded him to fight 
against his weakness, his fears, 

Next day Gervase went about 
his stockade with a new air of 
confidence, gave his orders 
sharply and imperatively, and 
was surprised to see them obeyed 
at the jump. He was trying 
to be more like Burnaby. 

The next evening the tele- 
phone was rung on as usual. 

“Tm not going to talk much 
to-night,” said Burnaby. 


“Won't you give us a 
tune?” « 
“Tl try.” 


Presently the nasal tones of 
an accordion came twanging 
over the wire, and Gervase sat 
listening with a full heart. The 
instrument was a good one of 
its kind, but accordions are not 
the most musical things in the 
world, and you or I would not 
have listened to the discordant 
sounds for many seconds. But 
up here in the heart of Kala- 
mantan it was different. Even 
an accordion can speak a mes- 
sage of melody to ears that have 
not hearkened to European 
music for months which seem 
like years ; and as the old tunes 
—“the tunes that make you 
choke and blow your nose ”— 
came sobbing over the wire, they 
conjured up dead days, careless, 
sunny, happy, well-beloved, with 
a vividness like that produced 
by the half-faded scent we light 
upon by chance. 

It had a weird effect this 
music from afar speaking to the 
lonely youngster in the wilder- 
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ness which was his prison-house, 
but the weirdness would have 
been intensified could any mor- 
tal eye have beheld the mu- 
sician. He was stretched upon 
a rude bed which had been 
dragged to the mouth of the 
telephone, and was clothed only 
in a loose jacket and the wide 
native waist-skirt we call a 
sdrong. In the few days which 
had elapsed since last we saw 
him, his whole face seemed to 
have fallen inwards. There 
were great hollows about his 
temples, deep caverns beneath 
his prominent cheek-bones ; his 
eyes, burning with fever, looked 
out of sockets which were like 
wells; his forehead and brow 
were bossy with bony excres- 
cences; his chin was covered 
with a stubble of unshaved hair; 
the hands which held the ac- 
cordion were mere bunches of 
bone bound together by tangles 
of vein and sinew ; his arms and 
legs were wasted till they had 
the appearance of slim sticks, 
brittle and sharp, with un- 
sightly swollen lumps where the 
joints bulged beneath the taut 
skin. His eyes were terrible to 
look upon, filled with an un- 
natural brightness, restlessly 
roaming about the squalid room 
as though seeking some means 
of escape from present suffering, 
glaring from out their deeply 
sunken pits like wild things 
caged and fierce. He played 
with palpable effort, panting a 
little with the exertion, and still 
the old tunes wailed and sobbed, 
bearing their message of con- 
solation to Gervase sixty miles 
away. Suddenly, in the middle 
of a bar, the instrument fell from 
Burnaby’s hands and slipped on 
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to the floor with a discordant 
clash. 

“IT won’t play any more to- 
night,... Im... notin the 
. . . vein,” he panted down the 
telephone. “I’m _ sorry,... 


old ...man. Keep your... 
pecker... up. aes 
night, and... God _ bless 


you!” And the telephone was 
rung off. “I shall have to 
leave the poor little beggar 
alone after all!” Burnaby said 
to himself as he lay limply on 
his pillows. “God help him! 
I’ve stayed with him as long 
as I could, anyhow!” 


An hour later the telephone 
bell in Gervase’s room tinkled 
through the stillness. He leaped 
out of bed and ran to it at 
once. 

“Ts that you, Burnaby?” 

An answer came back in 
Malay, the speaker’s voice 
tripping and stumbling with 
excitement. 

“Ya Allah, Tian,” it cried. 
“Our Tian is dead!” 

Fornier reeled back against 
the wall as though a crushing 
blow had smitten him between 
the eyes. Burnaby dead! He 
could not believe it. Why, he 
had spoken of his wound as a 
scratch, He had not even 
reported himself sick! It was 
only a few moments ago that 
he had been speaking, playing 
the accordion! Why had he 
concealed the fact of his ill- 
ness? And then Gervase was 
shaken by a great tremor, In 
an instant the conviction was 
borne in upon him irresistibly 
that Burnaby had done this 
thing, had sacrificed his life, to 
save him from solitude, from 
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the companionship of his own 
paltry fears. The splendour 
of his friend’s self-denial, of 
the strength which had made 
it possible for him to do so 
noble a deed, dazzled _ the 
youngster’s mental vision, rob- 
bing him for a space of the 
power of thought, and then 
his mind regained its balance 
and he loathed himself. This 
had been done for him—for 
him! A creature so abject, so 
worthless, so weak, that the 
other had feared to leave him 
alone lest he should lose his 
reason, and had offered up 
his own life as a sacrifice in 
a vain attempt to aid him! 
The bare thought turned him 
physically sick, made him long 
to blot himself out of the 
universe as a thing of infinite 
defilement, whose continued ex- 
istence besmirched the surface 
of a clean world, made him 
desire from the bottom of his 
being to do anything, any- 
thing, no matter how des- 
perate, that might be in a 
measure an expiation, an atone- 
ment for what he felt was a 
crime of his committing! 

In the past he had often 
pictured what would be his 
sensations were Burnaby to 
die and leave him, but his 
fancy had never painted any- 
thing like this. His fears had 
then been all for himself—fear 
of the infinite loneliness, of the 
ghastly folk whose villages 
pent him in, of the life which 
oppressed him so sorely with 
its weight of misery. But 
now all these things were for- 
gotten, or rather had sunk 
into complete insignificance. 
What cared he for isolation? 
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What mattered the risk of 
death at the hands of squalid 
savages, now that Burnaby 
had died for him, and in so 
doing had brought home to 
him the full measure of his 
own wretched weakness and 
lack of courage? Why should 
he any longer dread death now 
that he had seen his own soul in 
allits nakedness, and had learned 
to fear life while the memory 
clung to him? And Burnaby! 
... Burnaby! What a friend 
he had been, what a man, what 
a tower of strength! Little 
memories of the dead man’s 
kindness and patience came to 
his mind and set the apple 
lumping in his throat, and 
the hard tears gathering to his 
eyes. Only an instant was 
needed for all these emotions 
to rush in tumult through his 
mind, and a second later he 
became aware that the voice 
at the other end of the tele- 
phone was still speaking to 
him. 

“What is that you say?” 
Gervase cried. 

“We folk are sore afraid,” 
answered the Voice. ‘The wild 
Miruts of the interior will 
surely get word of the death 
of the Tian, and since they 
feared him greatly, they will of 
a certainty try to obtain por- 
tions of his body from which to 
fashion their magic medicines. 
We be few and these accursed 
Miruts be many ; moreover, we 
no longer have the Tian with 
us to keep them in awe. The 
villages be sore at heart, the 
matter of the mulcting and the 
hangings being an open wound 
between us now that the Tian 
be dead, and they will certainly 
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raid us. 
order?” 

Then Gervase Fornier’s new- 
found manhood came to his aid. 
His words rang adown the wire 
firm and imperative, and the 
Malay, recognising the tone of 
the master, listened humbly, 
and never so much as dreamed 
of disobeying, 

“Bury the body within the 
walls of the block-house, and 
keep watch and ward over the 
grave both by day and by night 
until I come. I will start with 
the dawn, and in six days I 
shall be with you. Do you 
hear ?” 

“Yes, Tian.” 

“And hark ye, I'll have the 
skin off the back of any man 
amongst ye who sleeps on his 
post, and the life of one and all 
if aught of ill befalleth Taian 
Bambi’s body ere I arrive. Do 
you hear?” 

“Yes, Tian.” 

“It is well. Then do my 
bidding and fail not, as ye value 
whole skins.” 

“Yes, Tian,” and the tele- 
phone was rung off. 

His resolution to cross the 
dangerous zone of wild Marut 
country had been taken in a 
moment, but Gervase never 
faltered. His belief in the 
danger of such a journey was 
as firm as of old, but his 
whole attitude towards peril 
had undergone a change. What 
cared he now if his end came 
to him in an ugly guise, so that 
he died in an attempt to serve 
the man who had been faithful 
to him even unto death ? 

At dawn, accompanied by ten 
Dyaks, Gervase Fornier set out 
upon his march. His way led 
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eastwards, and the barrier of 
mountains, crowned by a pale 
glory of the faint pinks and 
yellows of a tropical sunrise, 
stood out prominently before 
him like a vast host of gigantic 
enemies calmly awaiting his 
assault. All day he plodded 
doggedly onwards across the 
glaring plain, the sun beating 
down pitilessly from a cloudless 
sky, scorching his arms and 
neck and face, blistering his 
back even through his flannel 
shirt, and making his eyes 
swim and ache. At sundown 
he camped at the foot of the 
mountains in a Mirut viliage, 
and slept the sleep of exhaus- 
tion, which is sounder than the 
slumber of the just, in spite of 
the rows of blackened skulls 
which grinned at him, winking 
in the dim torchlight from the 
beams overhead. The hideous 
trophies bore to him their threat- 
ening message no less surely 
than of old, but it was a mes- 
sage which had lost its meaning. 
Since Burnaby had died for 
him life was a more awful thing 
than death. 

The next day he began the 
ascent of the mountains. The 
track ran through the foothills, 
climbing, as is the habit of 
native-made paths, up to the 
top of every summit and then 
dropping sheer down in a head- 
long pitch to the hot, moist 
valley below. It was like crawl- 
ing up and down a switchback 
unaided by momentum in the 
descents or by gathered im- 
petus on the upward grades. 
In many places the grass under 
foot was sun-dried till it was 
as slippery as ice; in others 
rude steps which had been 
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hacked in the hillside to aid 
the climber had been washed 
away by the rains of the last 
wet season, and Gervase found 
himself confronted by a blank 
slope of landslip up which he 
had to fight every inch of his 
way, clinging to the bare earth 
with hands and feet, now slid- 
ing back half-a-dozen paces, his 
shoes filled with gravel, now 
clinging to the sheer surface 
panting for breath, now creep- 
ing slowly forward again. Then 
would come a mile or two of 
track running along the slope 
of a larger hill, and Gervase 
would be forced to walk on 
the side of his feet in order to 
maintain his equilibrium, until 
every muscle was racked with 
cramp. 

But this day’s march and 
that which followed it were 


ease and comfort exemplified 
when compared with the ascent 
of the big mountains which lay 


beyond the foothills. Here for 
an hour at a time the track 
would run steadily skywards 
at a grade of one foot ascended 
in every three feet of distance 
traversed, the climbers using 
the knotted roots of trees and 
shrubs as a rude staircase, up 
which they mounted painfully. 
Gervase could feel his heart 
beating against his ribs like a 
sledge-hammer, and every now 
and then it would leap up into 
his gullet, turning him sick and 
faint. The Dyaks trailed after 
him panting loudly, and the 
Marut bearers, bent double be- 
neath their loads, whistled 
shrilly through their noses, 
which is the fashion of gasp- 
ing for breath employed by 
these strange people. At times 
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the task seemed impossible of 
accomplishment, the track end- 
less, the pitiless ascent an eter- 
nal punishment inflicted for un- 
forgivable sin. Heat, thirst, 
exhaustion, the painful draw- 
ing of breath which came un- 
readily, the Sisyphus-like effort 
of propelling a dead weight up 
a mountain-side to no apparent 
end, combined to torture Gervase 
Fornier ; but still he struggled 
on from daybreak to sundown, 
giving no rest to himself or to 
his followers, doggedly bearing 
everything for the sake of the 
love and duty which he owed 
to his dead friend. And at 
every turn of the way, when 
most spent with exhaustion, 
when most nearly heart-broken 
by continuous efforts, the mem- 
ory of Burnaby nerved and en- 
couraged him afresh. A little 
pied water -wagtail flitted on 
ahead of Gervase as he climbed 
the mountain - side, alighting 
here and there with its tail 
seesawing restlessly, skimming 
on again for a short distance 
with a flirt of tiny feathers, 
looking back at the labouring 
travellers, waiting for them, 
and seeming to encourage them 
to fresh exertions. In Ger- 
vase’s over-wrought mind the 
notion awoke that this bird 
was in a manner the incarna- 
tion of his friend. Dimly he 
was aware that the idea was 
incongruous, absurd; but none 
the less the conceit pleased him, 
made him feel less lonely, and 
once he even spoke aloud to 
the little flitting thing, half 
deceiving himself into the be- 
lief that Burnaby could hear 
him. Over-exertion in a tropi- 
cal land reacts upon the mind, 
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and saner men than Fornier 
have cherished notions quite as 
wild when their bodies have 
been overtaxed. 

It was not until late in the 
afternoon of the fifth day that 
the little band of wayfarers 
found themselves approaching 
Banat through a_ wilderness 
of virgin forest. They had 
covered the distance in a day 
less than they had expected, 
and the wild Maruts of the 
villages through which they 
had passed had not attempted 
to do them any injury. None 
the less, the Dyaks had reported 
to Fornier that there were 
rumours of trouble current 
among the people, that men 
said that a band of wild folk 
from the interior had gone upon 
the war-path and were meditat- 
ing an attack upon the stock- 
ade, which was no _ longer 
rendered an object of fear to 
them by the presence of the 
man they had so long been 
accustomed to respect and 
dread. At any earlier period 
of his existence such news would 
have thrilled him with horror 
and fear. Now it thrilled him 
indeed, but merely with excite- 
ment, and a kind of wild joy 
because the chance was to be 
offered to him of doing some- 
thing for Burnaby, of carrying 
on the dead man’s work, of 
saving all that was left of him 
from desecration and _ insult. 
Once or twice when a couple 
of naked Mfruts slipped noise- 
lessly out of the forest close at 
his elbow, his heart stood still, 
but his hand flew to his re- 
volver, and he knew that he 
had no thought save of fighting 
manfully. This strengthened 
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his new-born self-confidence, 
making him feel as though he 
at last had found a foothold 
upon something solid in his 
nature, and the triumph over 
his weakness warmed him with 
a curious sensation of pleasure. 
Burnaby would not think so 
badly of him if he could see him 
now ; and, who knows, perhaps 
the dead can fathom the work- 
ing of the minds of those they 
have left behind them. The 
notion nerved him afresh, and 
he stepped forward confidently 
as he neared the dangerous 
zone about the stockade. 

Banat itself stands in a little 
opening in the forest on the 
banks of a big river, but the 
track which Gervase was fol- 
lowing leads thither through 
half-a-dozen smaller clearings 
encircled by jungle. It was 
into one of the least of these 
open spaces that Gervase For- 
nier came suddenly as the sun 
was sinking, the jungle throw- 
ing long shadows across the 
rank grass, the slanting rays 
from the west gilding the white 
stems and trunks which fenced 
the clearing on its eastern side. 
In a moment he was aware of 
a crowd of squalid creatures 
leaping to their feet, their 
naked brown bodies flecked by 
sunlight, their eyes glinting 
through tangles of frowsy hair, 
their limbs thrown this way 
and that in grotesque atti- 
tudes. Then of.a sudden half- 
a-dozen explosions sounded in 
Gervase’s ear, half-a-dozen 
little puffs of smoke leaped out 
from the mob of savage 
creatures and hung immovable 
in the still air, wild war- 
whoops echoed through the 
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forest. Before he had had time 
to forecast risks or imagine 
dangers, long before he had had 
time to feel afraid, before, in 
fact, he was aware of what he 
was doing, Gervase Fornier 
had rushed forward headlong 
into the crowd of Miaruts, his 
six-shooter spitting like a wild- 
cat. He saw first one savage 
face, distorted with excitement, 
and then another, break up in 
a sort of splash as of a puddle 
into which a stone is cast 
violently; he fired. at a 
brown back making for the 
forest in panic-stricken flight, 
and two arms were thrown 
heavenwards as the figure 
pitched forward limply and 
lay still; he saw his Dyaks 
with their long knives out 
dealing awful deaths on all 
sides of him; and then, as 
suddenly as its peace had 


been broken, silence fell upon 


the clearing once more, and 
he was standing there, throb- 
bing with a wild excitement, 
panting loudly, a smoking 
revolver in his hand. And, 
with a kind of dazed wonder, 
he told himself that he had 
felt no fear; that he had 
not even had a thought of 
serving Burnaby by attacking 
the Miaruts who had fired 
upon him; that he had acted 
as he had done from sheer 
instinct, and that he had been 
conscious only of a furious 
rage against the enemy which 
had held him like a possession. 
Marred bodies lay around him 
sprawling grotesquely among 
the rank growths, and from 
three of these he had torn 
the souls with his own hand, 
fighting for his life with an 
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intoxication of joy in his heart 
such as he had never ex- 
perienced before. And in a 
moment it flashed upon his 
mind that never again would 
it be possible for him to feel 
afraid of Miaruts or of any 
other natives. The conscious 
superiority of the white races 
over the brown had come to 
him suddenly with absolute 
conviction—had come to stay. 
Gervase Fornier’s new-born 
manhood had been baptised in 
blood. 

The Dyaks, 
citement, were 
mob talking 


wild with ex- 
gathered in a 
and laughing, 
making a hum as of disturbed 
bees in a hive. As Gervase 
stood there one of them spoke 
to him in Malay. 

“Ah, Tian,” he said, “in 
very truth thou art a brave 
man. I was filled with fear 
when I beheld thee rush head- 
long into the mob of Marut 
men, and I had no choice 
but to follow. Even Tian 
Bambi fought not in such wise. 
We folk love well to follow 
such a man as thou art!” 

And the recognition by the 
brown man of the one virtue 
which all folk prized more 
than aught else thrilled Ger- 
vase Fornier strangely, and 
sent the blood pulsing through 
his veins and flushing his cheek. 


How Gervase Fornier started 
the next day upon a raid into 
the interior, whence the Maruts 
who had attacked him had 
come; how he returned after 
many days accompanied by 300 
cowed natives bending under 
the loads of jars which repre- 
sented the fines inflicted upon 
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them for their attempt to 
break the Government’s peace ; 
how he kept them with him 
until each man among them 
had carried up a hundred large 
stones from the river-bed and 
piled them on the grave where 
Burnaby’s bones were laid to 
rest; how that huge pyramid, 
which was the surest protection 
against insult that could be 
afforded to the dead, became 
in time the centre round which 
clustered half the superstitions 
of the valley,—are not these 
things written in the records 
of Kalamantan, and in the 
memory of certain Miruts, now 
most orderly and exemplary 
members of society, who fear 
with a great fear, and, drunk 
or sober, swear by the very 
toe-nails of “Tuan Fornieh” ? 

Later the second in command 
came up-country to Banat to 
inquire into recent events, and 
returned to the capital to make 
his report in person to the 
chief. 

“You can’t do better than let 
young Fornier have sole charge 
up there,” he said. “He has 
got a grip on the people which 
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is worth all the science of 
government in the world, and 
I doubt whether we shall have 
any trouble there for ages. I 
can’t understand it. The boy 
is completely changed. The 
work has made a man of him.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you that it was 
the only chance of making any- 
thing of him?” said the chief. 
He liked to cultivate a reputa- 
tion for infallibility, though his 
grounds for it were not more 
sure than those of his neigh- 
bours. “You see I was right. 
The heart of Kalamantan has 
turned a waster into a good 
officer !” 

But to my thinking the 
heart of Kalamantan would 
have been powerless to do any- 
thing had it not been for the 
heart of poor Tom Burnaby, 
by whose rude grave Gervase 
Fornier sits evening after even- 
ing, careless of an unprotected 
back, talking silently to the 
dead as though he still lived, 
and telling to him again and 
again the story of his gratitude. 

The heart of Kalamantan can 
have no solitude for him while 
his friend lies so near at hand. 
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In the Goupil volumes the 
reader has a double aid to the 
interpretation of history, for 
each is a portrait-gallery as well 
as a study, and in the contem- 
porary delineation of features 
there is, as Carlyle thought, a 
surer guide to character and 
conduct than in an acre of 
documents. As we turn the 
leaves of this sumptuous book, 
the futile history of Jacobitism 
stares at us from the plates as 
well as from the text. There 
is James with his thin beauti- 
ful Stuart face, his kind mouth, 
his shifty eyes; there are 
the princesses of the House, 
plump and ponderous; Henry, 
the true dévot, has a weak 
refinement alien to his race; 
while in the many portraits 
of Charles it is hard to find 
the Stuart features at all. His 
is a Sobieski face, from the 
charming boyish paintings to 
the last melancholy miniature. 
A full oval, a delicate high 
colour, bright hazel eyes—it is 
a countenance without obvious 
weakness, but lacking master- 
fulness and gravity,—the face 
of the adventurer, chevalier, 
and man of fashion, for ladies 
to sigh after and men to follow, 
but assuredly not created for 
the overturning of government 
and iron discipline of war. In 
this gallery of shadows Mr 
Lang tells his mournful story, 
and tells it with such sym- 
pathy and grace and honesty 
as to make the book final of 


its kind. For we are travelling 
far from the atmosphere in 
which the Jacobite wars were 
fought, and in a few years 
that strife in the mist will 
seem to us a dull and in- 
explicable affair. It is un- 
likely that any future historian 
will be able to write its history 
with modern accuracy and yet 
preserve the glamour. For this 
is Mr Lang’s achievement. He 
has laboured to construct from 
pamphlets and manuscripts the 
true story of Prince Charles’s 
life, and at the same time he 
has written the history of 
Jacobitism, that war of oppos- 
ing nationalities, of different 
civilisations, of feudalism and 
whiggery, which was only acci- 
dentally connected with the 
Stuarts. The work suits Mr 
Lang’s genius. His singular 
grace of style finds full scope, 
and his judicious and sympa- 
thetic temper makes the book 
charming as literature and 
valuable as history. His one 
fault is that he is apt now 
and again to fall into his old 
habit of recording different 
views without attempting to 
reconcile them and weave the 
whole into a coherent narrative. 
It is a fault which removes all 
suspicion of partisanship, but 
is apt to leave the narrative at 
times rather history in solu- 
tion than history. 

The story of Jacobitism can 
best be told by weaving it round 
the life of its most conspicuous 
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figure. But it must be remem- 
bered that Charles, though the 
central figure, was not the sole, 
or indeed the most important, 
cause of themovement. It was 
a complex business, built up of 
many subtle instincts which 
had been long waiting in the 
North. It was the last asser- 
tion of a separate national ex- 
istence in the smaller country. 
It was the last word of feudal- 
ism and the middle ages, partly 
in favour of exploded ideals, 
but partly on behalf of a real 
theory of politics. Medievalism 
and tradition against a bald 
eighteenth-century rationalism, 
the little organisation against 
the big, nationality against in- 
terest, the eternal Tory against 
the eternal Whig, the old 
coloured side of Scots life as 
against monotonous Presby- 
terian ideals,—such is a little 


part of the meaning of the 45. 
And to the strife of powers 
which he could never com- 
prehend, there enters in the 


orthodox fashion the Fairy 
Prince from over-seas—a daz- 
zling figure, but intangible and 
unpractical in his very charm. 
It is Mr Lang’s greatest claim 
to our admiration that in the 
sober texture of his book he has 
this strand of pure romance. 
He has succeeded, rightly and 
intentionally, in giving his 
story something of the atmos- 
phere of a fairy tale “A 
nature kindly but never strong,” 
he calls the Prince, but one to 
be remembered “as the centre 
and inspirer of old chivalrous 
loyalty, as one who would have 
brought back a lost age, an 
impossible realm of dreams.” 
“His kingdom is not of this 
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world,” wrote a French lady ; 
and while we speak the painful 
truth about Charles, let us 
remember that ardour of the 
spirit and that generous daring 
which become so tragic in their 
decay. 

In 1745 the hope of Jacobit- 
ism was to all intents a thing of 
the past. The’15 was a feasible 
enterprise grossly mismanaged, 
and while Charles XII. of 
Sweden lived there was some 
chance of a foreign alliance to 
upset the shaky Hanoverian 
throne. But in the thirty years’ 
interval things had changed in 
England and abroad. The Pres- 
byterian Lowlands of Scotland 
had had time to forget their 
grievances and settle into a 
humdrum content, and the na- 
tional party were as owls in the 
desert. The Jacobites in England 
were too comfortably settled, 
like Moab, upon their lees, to 
do more than toast the White 
Rose. In a letter of Charles, 
dated in the September of 1745, 
he told his English adherents 
that they would be inexcusable 
before God and man if they 
deserted him. “But,” says Mr 
Lang, “they went on hunting 
and drinking healths, when 
Beaufort should have raised the 
West, when Cheshire and Wales 
should have risen, and Sir John 
Hinde-Cotton, M.P.,should have 
called out the sentimentalists of 
the City.” Religion could no 
longer be made use of. Charles 
was a Catholic and a tolerant 
one, but had he been a Pro- 
testant and a bigot it would 
have made small difference to 
his cause. A conversion to the 
Episcopal creed would have 
still further estranged the Low- 
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land Whigs and lost him the 
Catholics; while a change to 
Presbytery would have pleased 
nobody. What the Cameronians 
thought of Charles is seen 
from a pamphlet, ‘The Active 
Testimony of True Presby- 
terians,) where he is abused 
in unmeasured terms and then 
accused, as a crowning charge, 
of “a foolish Pity and Leni- 
ency in sparing the profane 
blasphemous red coats, . . 

when by putting them to death, 
the poor land might have been 
eased of the heavy burden of 
these Vermin of Hell.” Indeed 
his position was untenable from 
the first, unless there had been 
enough of Squire Western’s 
“honest Frenchmen” to install 
and maintain him by force. 
The Highlands and Lowlands 
had many grievances, but no 
sufficiently large party had one 
which could be cured by the 
restoration of the Stuarts. The 
war, to be sure, when it came, 
was a war of opposing interests, 
but they were not the interests 
of nations but of cliques, even 
of individuals. And so we are 
forced to the old conclusion 
that the rising was in the first 
instance an affair of sentiment. 
Its origin lay in the intrigues 
of certain Jacobite diplomats— 
notably that. sinister Tweed- 
dale laird, Mr John Murray of 
Broughton, and his Highland 
counterpart, Mr Drummond of 
Balhaldy,— and it owed its 
strength to old loyalties. Mur- 
ray and the English defeat at 
Fontenoy decided Charles, and 
after the fashion of his self- 
willed family he did not turn 
back. A sentiment in favour 
of the exiled house, the Royal 
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clan, united the Catholic people 
of the West, the Macdonalds 
of Moidart and Knoydart, the 
Macleans, the Camerons, and 
the Prince’s namesakes in Appin; 
and once the fire was kindled 
it naturally spread. But it was 
a pathetic and futile enterprise 
at the best, for it is now clear 
that there could have been no 
serious foreign interference, and 
the nation at large cared little 
about the matter. But for those 
interested in the science of hy- 
pothetics, here is a point for 
speculation. Had Charles been 
willing to make Scotland alone 
his kingdom, as the Chevalier 
Johnstone suggests, he might 
have been successful. He might 
have revived the old detestation 
of the Union, and stood on the 
defensive at the Borders, while 
France assisted by sea. It would 
have been a wild thought, but 
with a far-away chance of vic- 
tory; while as for the other, it 
was a mere matter of staving 
off by weeks a certain disaster. 

The charming little boy whom 
we see in the early portraits 
was placed from the beginning 
in a society little fitted to cor- 
rect his natural faults. James, 
kind, upright, and unwise, was 
perpetually engaged in family 
squabbles or senseless fault- 
finding towards his adherents. 
The pious king was no proper 
guardian of a high - spirited 
child, and beyond the family 
circle there was a Jacobite 
society where the atmosphere 
was too often intrigue and dis- 
sipation. Hay’s chief charge 
against the Chevalier Ramsay 
was that “two glasses of wine 
unhinged him,” and hard drink- 
ing was an indispensable attri- 
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bute of loyalty. Charles was 
given a good, if superficial, edu- 
zation, and by all accounts was 
an affectionate son to his some- 
what exacting parents. In a 
letter written at the age of eight 
he promises “to be very dutiful 
to mamma, and not jump too 
near her,” which tells us much 
about the nerves of that un- 
happy lady hismother. He was 
very handsome, ahd Captain 
Redmond saw him with curl- 
papers in the morning, which 
Murray begged him not to tell 
in Dublin, lest it might be 
thought effeminate. But he 
grew up unspoiled, hating, we 
- are told, the society of ladies 
and the opera, and loving golf 
and long winter walks with his 
gun. He became ambitious of 


military renown, and eager to 
strike a blow for his friends. 
“Had I soldiers,” he says re- 


peatedly, “I would not be here 
now.” But for an exiled Stuart 
there was only one chance of 
service—on his own behalf, for 
no Court in Europe would ac- 
cept his sword. The idea seems 
never to have left him, the land 
“by rights his ain” began to 
usurp the larger share of his 
thoughts, and when he was not 
wearing down his restlessness 
by violent exercise, he was 
scheming to bring about an 
enterprise which should end in 
a throne for his father and re- 
nown for himself. We need not 
enter into the many disappoint- 
ments of his early manhood, the 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, 
the months of weary waiting. 
Always some turn in the tide 
was expected—England would 
at last show herself ready, 
France would at last act vigor- 
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ously, and always the hope was 
deferred, so that when the step 
is at length taken it is in some- 
thing like boyish despair and 
against the judgment of many 
friends. When he sailed in the 
Du Tellier with the “Men of 
Moidart ”—“ old allagruguous- 
like fellows as ever I saw,” 
wrote Mr Bissatt—it was with- 
out certain hope of support, with 
a weak and distracted party, 
and after months of tortuous 
intrigue. “On no side,” says 
Mr Lang, “was there a gleam 
of promise, a single omen of 
good.” 

At the Raising of the Stan- 
dard the Western clans, ex- 
cluding the Campbells in the 
South and the Macleods in the 
North, rallied to his side,—the 
great clans and some odd little 
remnants, such as the Mac- 
Ulrigs, a sept of Galloway 
Kennedys settled in Glengarry’s 
country. The following in- 
creased, as the northern clans 
came in and the Jacobite gentle- 
men of the Midlands and the 
South heard of the rally. Take 
certain conditions, and joining 
the Prince became a matter of 
conscience. To the old High- 
Tory, High-Church, or Catholic 
lairds, with romantic traditions 
behind them of the many hope- 
less loyalties of the seventeenth 
century, not to rise for the Cause 
meant either a commercial eye 
to self-interest or a base fear for 
their necks. In this case it was 
the better Whig the worse man, 
and because it was largely an 
affair of conscience, because, save 
in a few instances, the Cause was 
not the cause of interest and 
prudence, we find higher types 
of men on the losing side. Save 
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in the case of Sir Peter Halket 
of Pitfirrane, the Whigs could 
show few pieces of heart-stirring 
gallantry. Lochiel, Pitsligo, 
Kingsburgh, Cluny, even Lord 
George Murray—they have no 
parallels on the other side. 
Lochiel in especial was the 
Bayard of his times—a man of 
enlightened culture, a soldier of 
skill, a type of stainless honour, 
compared to whom Colonel Gar- 
diner was little more than a 
morose fanatic. But if certain 
of the leaders stand honourably 
forth in history, there were some 
whom it is well to keep at the 
back. Lovat, who was to be 
Duke of Fraser, Mr Lang calls 
“a bad man, a bully, a traitor 
from of old, vain, sentimental, 
and a braggart.’”’ He was also 


a scandalous rake, little behind 
Colonel Francis Charteris, and 
perhaps the subtlest brain in 
the kingdom. 


His real creed 
seems to have been a kind of 
belated but consistent national- 
ism, for he always maintained 
that, though he might betray 
the cause of the Stuarts, he was 
ever loyal to the cause of Scot- 
land. There is no doubt of his 
treachery to the Prince, to his 
son, and to his friends, and yet 
he was loved after a fashion; 
and Mr Drummond of Balhaldy 
could write after his execution 
that “his country has lost one 
of the greatest and best patriots 
it had at any time, and his re- 
lations and intimate acquaint- 
ances a most faithful friend in 
all their necessities and wants.” 
Of the others, Lord George is 
still a puzzle. Mr Lang be- 
lieves him able and faithful, and 
if he holds a brief for any one 
in the book, it is for the Athole 
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Murray. As for the second 
Murray, him of Broughton, he 
was as indisputably a man of 
talent as he was an arrant 
bodily coward. We believe 
that the source of his later 
treachery was sheer dread of 
hanging, that he remained 
faithful in spirit to the cause 
which he had organised, and 
that he sorrowed bitterly for 
his tragic cowardice. He had 
always a difficult part to per- 
form, for he had to keep a sharp 
eye on treachery and checkmate 
it in time, knowing all the while 
that he had no assured posi- 
tion, and was himself the object 
of suspicion. He was one of the 
“little people’ whom the great 
lords jeered at, and yet he held 
the purse and had the Prince’s 
ear. 

The march to Edinburgh is 
narrated by Mr Lang with great 
spirit and many picturesque 
details. When they came near 
Newliston, where lived Lord 
Stair, the grandson of the author 
of the massacre of Glencoe, the 
Glencoe Macdonalds claimed the 
right to guard the house. Mean- 
while in Edinburgh the defence 
was conducted in a spirit of 
comic opera. A corps of volun- 
teers was enlisted, but their 
relatives hung upon their necks; 
and the Kirk, in the person of 
Dr Wishart, abjured them by 
all they held sacred to bide at 
home. Some of the brave fel- 
lows, who seem to have been 
chiefly divinity students, scat- 
tered over the surrounding 
country and got drunk at ale- 
houses in honour of the Pro- 
testant cause. “Two were sur- 
rounded and captured over their 
oysters and sherry by a Jacobite 
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writer's apprentice.” A more 
preposterous company never 
existed. “As they marched 
down the sanctified bends of 
the Bow, a young militant 
minister, the reverend Mr Kin- 
loch, said to Hew Ballantine, 
‘Mr Hew, Mr Hew, does not 
this remind you of a passage 
in Livy, where the Gens Fabii 
marched out of Rome to pre- 
vent the Gauls entering the 
city. You must recollect the 
end, Mr Hew, Omnes ad unum 
periere —‘They perished to a 
man.” So much for the 
courage of the young burghers 
and probationers, WhenCharles 
entered the town he was bur- 
dened with care, unlike the gay 
young man he afterwards be- 
came when his cause was lost 
and the heather was his king- 
dom. He was in Highland 


dress, wearing the garter and 


the white cockade, but Home 
thought him “languid and mel- 
ancholy, more like a man of 
fashion than a hero.” The 
beautiful Mrs Murray, most 
sad-fated of Jacobite ladies, sat 
on horseback at the Cross with 
drawn sword distributing white 
cockades. And then the army 
went east, and in a little there 
came news of Prestonpans, and 
Charles returned a conqueror. 
Mr Lang has told the story of 
the battle with great detail, in 
the light of the late Sir Robert 
Cadell’s researches. He finds 
no reason to discredit the ordin- 
ary account of Gardiner’s death, 
and he gives a full account of 
the excellent conduct of Sir 
Peter Halket. That gentleman 
first kept his company together, 
fired from a ditch, and got terms 
from his assailants; and later, 
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when Cumberland bade the 
captive officers break their 
parole, nobly replied, “His 
Grace commands my commis- 
sion but not my honour.” The 
victors behaved with the utmost 
humanity, which was a virtue 
Cumberland declined to burden 
himself with after Culloden. 
The English newspapers _be- 
lieved that the battle was won 
by dogs trained to fight; and 
Nick Wogan or some other 
humourist invented a really 
admirable dog-story about a 
force of 700 Dutch at Berwick 
who were devoured by gigantic 
Orcadian hounds, who attacked 
to the sound of the bagpipes. 
But Edinburgh was to be no 
continuing city for the Prince, 
and preparation was begun for 
the disastrous march to the 
south. Kenmure and Nithsdale 
remembered the ’15 and retired 
to their own country, leaving a 
command for the unhappy Bal- 
merino ; while Traquair, incap- 
able and fickle, hid, as Murray 
said, “ his cowardly head among 
his own hills of Tweedail.” 
Cluny, Tullibardine, and Lord 
Lewis Gordon, arrived from re- 
cruiting in the North; and Kil- 
marnock, high-born and desper- 
ately poor, marched after many 
supernatural warnings on that 
enterprise which was to cost 
him his life. It was an ill- 
assorted force, a “mélange de 
paresse fataliste,” says M. Por- 
talis, “et d’action furieuse, de 
résignation passive et d’audace 
illimitée.” Mr Lang has omitted 
none of the picturesque acci- 
dents of the advance. At Jed- 
burgh the father of Dandie 
Dinmont arrived as a recruit, 
but the Prince had gone and he 
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returned to Charlieshope. In 
Cheshire the last of the old 
Cavalier gentlewomen came to 
Charles, having sold her plate 
and jewels for the Cause. She 
had sent half her income yearly 
to James, concealing her name, 
and she kissed the Prince’s 
hand, saying, ‘“ Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.” Then came the neces- 
sary turning at Derby. Charles, 
with whom it was St James’s 
or a soldier’s death, would have 
gone on. Lord George, looking 
at the affair as a general, and 
considering the future of the 
army, saw the need for retreat. 
It was a deplorable incident, for 
it still further increased the dis- 
union. Henceforth Lord George, 
the only competent soldier, is 
suspected by his master, with- 
out doubt unjustly, but not un- 
naturally. The character of the 


Rising changes in a twinkling, 
and from a bold stroke of in- 
vasion it becomes what Horace 
Walpole thought the feeblest of 
things, “a rebellion on the de- 


fensive.” Somehow or other 
the army struggled back over 
the Border, pursued by Cumber- 
land’s dragoons, and saved only 
by Lord George’s brilliant check 
at Clifton. Then came the odd 
fight at Falkirk, a battle as 
crazy as Sheriffmuir and as in- 
decisive. The pipers, we are 
told, flung their pipes to their 
boys, and charged with the clay- 
more, so that they could not 
sound the recall. Both sides 
won in parts of the field, but the 
victory was of use to neither. 
On the whole, Hawley showed 
the worse generalship, but ‘he 
in turn complained of his men, 
the heroes of Fontenoy, and 
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lamented that his heart wag 
broken. But the Highlanders 
proceeded at once to a perfectly 
fatal blunder, for the chiefs, 
nervous and ill at ease in the 
South, insisted on a retreat be- 
yond the Grampians. The re- 
treat meant famine, the loss of 
much Lowland support, and time 
for Cumberland to recruit and 
train his demoralised troops. 
Charles protested, but his rea- 
sonable arguments fell on deaf 
ears, and he was compelled to 
join in what was less a retreat 
than a flight. 

When the armies faced each 
other on Culloden Moor, Charles 
was compelled to oppose to a 
well-fed, well-trained, and much 
superior force a little remnant 
of famished and quarrelsome 
men. Cumberland had over 
8000, excluding Campbells 
and militia ; the Prince had 
scarcely 5000, for the Macpher- 
sons, Cromarties, Mackenzies, 
Barisdale’s Macdonalds, and 
about half of the Frasers were 
absent. The officers had no 
food but bread and whisky; 
while the men slept on the wet 
heather and went breakfastless. 
Mr Lang, in his account of the 
battle, finds no corroboration of 
the common story of the con- 
duct of the Macdonalds on the 
left wing. It seems that the 
main body of the clan were too 
distant from the enemy to cover 
the ground before the turn of 
the battle; but Keppoch and 
Scottos with their immediate 
followers died gallantly in the 
charge. Meanwhile on the 
right, “‘like a whip of the whirl- 
wind,’ came the onslaught of 
Camerons, Stewarts, Mackin- 
toshes, Frasers, and Macleans. 
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No more desperate or resolute 
attack was ever made than by 
these out-wearied, famished, and 
valiant clans.” But all the 
fiery valour in the world could 
not prevail against discipline, 
and in a little the Prince’s army 
had melted away, and the Prince 
himself was riding hard towards 
the blue hills to the South. It 
is a vext question what was 
Charles’s conduct immediately 
after the battle. Mr Lang ex- 
amines the matter with great 
thoroughness, and his verdict is 
unfavourable. Charles seems to 
have hesitated between different 
trysting-places, and then to have 
cast all to the winds and fled in 
ill-directed haste. Fort Augus- 


tus and Ruthven in Badenoch 
were named at different times 
as the rendezvous. Johnstone 
accuses Charles of breaking faith 
and deserting men who sacri- 


ficed all for him, but Lord 
George’s letter from Ruthven 
shows that all hope was gone. 
- The worst we can accuse the 
Prince of is a blind instinct of 
self-preservation which led him 
into desperate straits; for if he 
had gone to Loch Arkaig, as 
Murray and Lochiel begged him 
to do, he might have left for 
France at once and taken with 
him the French treasure, which 
proved such a snare to honest 
gentlemen. 

The Rising was over, and the 
leaders went to their different 
fates. The Duke of Perth died 
on the voyage to France, 
whither Lochiel, Ardshiel, and 
Lord George escaped in the 
end. Murray of Broughton 
probably gave himself‘ up, and 
became the Judas of the forlorn 
cause. Lovat, Balmerino, and 
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Kilmarnock died on the scaffold, 
Tullibardine in prison, Strath- 
allan on Culloden field with 
Keppoch and Scottos. Pitsligo 
and Cluny escaped by the loyalty 
of their friends and clansmen. — 
Others of the Jacobites had 

happier fortunes. James Keith, 
the Earl Marischal’s brother, 
and a son of the author of 
“Lady Keith’s Lament,” lived 
to lead the armies of Frederic 
the Great and lie in Hoche- 
kirke with the proudest of all 
epitaphs on his tomb. And a 
certain Neil MacEKachain, a 
companion of the Prince, was 
the father of Napoleon’s Mar- 
shal Macdonald. As for Charles, 
he became once more the gay 
and gallant prince in the 
heather, the hero of fairy tales. 
That Odyssey of the Western 
Isles is a better piece of romance 
than most story - tellers have 
ever woven. He was befriended 
by a Campbell, a Mr Donald 
Campbell of Scalpa, who did 
not held with the politics of 
his clan. “He informed the 
Reverend Aulay Macaulay, 
minister of Harris and great 
grandfather of Lord Macaulay, 
who came hunting for Charles 
and the reward, that he would 
take sword in hand to defend 
the Prince from the clergyman 
and his party,”—an incident 
which shows the Kirk in an un- 
pleasing light. The Prince kept 
up his spirits to the admiration 
of all his followers, showed him- 
self an admirable cook and a 
noted brewer of punch, and at 
these rough meals used to give 
the toast of the “Black Eye,” 
“by which he meant the second 
daughter of France.” He was 
a capital sportsman, shooting 
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grouse on the wing, which the 
cautious Highlanders thought 
an incredible feat, and gather- 
ing the plovers about him by 
imitating their call. Like most 
good men in adversity, he found 
consolation in tobacco, and had 
the leg-bone of a bird for stem 
to his old broken cutty. And 
all the time he was befriended 
by men who owed him no alleg- 
iance, and by poor followers 
who never thought of the re- 
ward on his head, and by noble 
women whose names are still a 
sweet savour. In the broken 
picture of his wanderings there 
come the figures of Lady Mar- 
garet Macdonald (of the house 
of Eglinton), Lady Clanranald, 
and the heroic Flora, the Nau- 
sicaa of his Odyssey. On the 
west coast of South Uist, after a 
long mountain journey, Charles, 
O’Neil, and Neil MacEachain 
were met by this lady. “Here,” 
says Mr Lang, “romance reaches 
a happymoment. The full moon, 
and the late lingering daylight, 
showed to each other two persons 
whose names live together as 
innocently as immortally: the 
fair and beautiful girl, brave, 
gentle, and kind, and the way- 
worn wanderer, the son of a line 
of kings. About them were the 
shadowy hills, below them the 
vast Atlantic plain. It was the 
crisis of Charles’s wanderings, 
and he knew not how to escape 
from the hunters on the island, 
and the cordon of vessels in the 
creeks and along the shores. 
Here, in the doubtful lights and 
in the dim sheiling, he met his 
preserver.” At last, after many 
hairbreadth escapes and many 
hardships, came that 19th day 
of September when from Loch 
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Naruagh Charles, with Lochiel 
and Lochgarry, embarked for 
France. 

It was a change from the 
sea-caves and the heather to 
the trim gardens of Versailles, 
the King’s levees, and suppers 
with Madame de Pompadour. 
It was a change in every way 
for the worse; and all who 
have ever loved the dazzling 
figure which shows at Preston- 
pans and in the western soli- 
tudes have regretted that he had 
not been dear to the gods,— 


** To have fallen where Keppoch fell, 
With the war-pipe loud in his ear.” 


He returned to family quarrels, 
to much petting from silly 
Court ladies, and to a mock 
independence in Paris, where 
he perpetually insulted the 
King of France, his only pre- 
server. To his honour be it 
said that he did his best to 
provide for the Highland gentle- 
men who had followed him over- 
seas. His father trusted Bal- 
haldy and Sempil; his own 
friends were Sheridan, Strick- 
land, and Kelly; and the little 
Jacobite party broke up into 
cliques. His petulance drove 
his brother Henry into taking 
a cardinal’s hat, which was the 
final blow to the hopes of 
a Stuart restoration. Lord 
George, who deserved better 
things, was insulted and ne- 
glected — treatment which he 
bore with a perfect courtesy. 
Petulance and arrogance be- 
came the keynote of a char- 
acter which had _ promised 
nobler things. Schemes of vain 
ambition’ filled his mind. He 
wished to propose for the hand 
of the Czarina—a queen who 
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was so much the friend of 
England that she had for- 
bidden the Earl Marischal her 
country. His thoughts seem 
to have been hag-ridden by the 
figure of Charles XII. In the 
heather, when whisky failed to 
upset him, he had called him- 
self proudly a téte de fer, which 
was the name the Janissaries 
gave Charles of Sweden. So, 
when he was to be expelled 
from Paris, he proposed to 
imitate Charles at Bender and 
stand a siege in his house. 
Pathetic day-dreams of a 
Charles of Scotland who should 
sweep over Europe seem to 
have haunted his sober hours. 
He took: seriously and _ reso- 
lutely to drink, the usual 
Nemesis of incompetent am- 
bition. Bad women, like Miss 
Walkinshaw and the Prin- 
cess de Talmond ; good women, 


like Madame d’Aiguillon and 
Mademoiselle Ferrand, assisted 
in his downfall by providing 
an atmosphere of adulation 
which dulled the blunt criti- 


cism of his friends. It is a 
thankless task to watch the 
slow decay of spirit, a sad 
one when for this man the 


best blood had once been spilled 


' like water. 


The tale of those years is 
so sordid that one turns with 
relief to the little that is inno- 
cent. Charles seems to have 
betaken himself at times to 
literature, and anticipated 
Rousseau, whom he afterwards 
helped the Earl Marischal to 
befriend. It occurred to him 
that he might become a Wild- 
man, and he left some manu- 
script “ Maximes” for our guid- 
ance in the savage life. He 
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corresponded with Montesquieu, 
who said that if Charles were 
not so great a prince he would 
secure his election to the 
Academy. He begs Made- 
moiselle Ferrand to send him 
‘Joseph Andrews’ in English 
and ‘Tom Jones’ in French, 
and afterwards we find him 
reading ‘Clarissa Harlowe.’ 
Meantime Jacobitism at home 
was fast becoming a belief of 
the past. In 1750 he paid a 
flying visit to England, . ex- 
plored the Tower, and held a 
meeting in an upper chamber 
in Pall Mall. In 1759 he pro- 
claimed himself a Protestant ; 
and there were hopes of a rising 
under the Elibanks and a French 
invasion,—hopes which Hawke 
shattered in Quiberon Bay. 
Soon there was scarcely a 
Jacobite left even in Scotland, 
save the Oliphants of Gask 
and Bishop Forbes, who refused 
to believe the evil reports of the 
Prince. And then came the 
accession of George III. the 
young king, who was an Eng- 
lishman in truth, and the last 
remnant of Charles’s party 
returned to a _ conventional 
loyalty. Forgotten, impotent, 
haunted by regrets, going little 
out of doors, and rarely taking 
exercise, Charles, who on the 
heather had been a model of 
manly courage, descended into 
a premature and gluttonous 
old age. “De vivre et pas 
vivre,” as he wrote, “est 
beaucoup pis que de mourir.” 

In 1766 James died and 
Charles returned to Italy. He 
married, as befitted one still 
signing himself “Charles R.,” 
and the bride was a vulgar 
little German princess, Louise 
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of Stolberg by name, who was 
never in love with her husband. 
He was probably cruel to her, 
but historians have been too 
ready to assume that because 
the King drank the fault was 
all on his side. She was the 
Ideal Woman to Alfieri, a 
second-rate playwright and an 
undeniable cad, and ultimately 
eloped with her lover. Charles's 
brain seems to have been a 
little touched in consequence of 
his habits, but in the late even- 
ing of his life there is a flicker- 
ing revival of his old self. He 
legitimated his daughter by 
Miss Walkinshaw, made her 
Duchess of Albany, and had 
her to keep house for him. The 
Duchess Charlotte, the “ Bonny 
lass o’ Albany,” whom Burns 
sang, and a kind, cheery woman 
from her portraits, imparts a 
shade of decency into those 


latter years. Memories of Scot- 
land used to come back to the 
old King; he loved the sound 
of the bagpipes, and visitors 


had to be warned not to 
mention the ’45 and the High- 
lands. When he died in the 
January of 1788, “the con- 
temporary lament,’ Mr Lang 
says, “was left for an obscure 
Highland bard to chant, in 
. Gaelic verse, that unconsciously 
reproduces the imagery of the 
Greek lament for Bion. The 
King would not have had it 
otherwise. Untrue to himself, 
untrue to many a friend, his 
heart was constant to his 
Highlanders.” 

Charles died on the very eve 
of the Revolution. A few years 
and the institutions of Europe 
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were to be flung into the cru- 
cible, from which none could 
emerge unchanged. And there 
is something apposite in the 
juxtaposition, for in a way he 
typified the old world of worn- 
out loyalties and blind faiths 
which had survived throughout 
the rationalist eighteenth cen- 
tury and was to find its revenge 
and its justification in the 
equally crude and blind beliefs 
which were born of the Revolu- 
tion. It is to this that he 
owes his significance in history, 
but it is to something else that 
he owes his place in the mem- 
ories of his countrymen. They 
have forgotten his frailties, and 
remember him only as the fairy 
prince, the incarnation of youth 
and the eternal Quixotic which, 
happily for Scotland, lies at the 
back of all her thrift and worldly 
prudence. Miss Fiona Macleod 
in a recent book has written in 
eloquent words of this, the inner 
meaning of the undying Jacobite 
romance :— 


“In a Highland cottage I heard 
some time ago a man singing a 
lament for ‘ Tearlach Og Aluinn,’ Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie; and when he 
ceased tears were on the face of each 
that was there, and in his own throat 
a sob. I asked him, later, was the 
heart really so full of the Prionnsa 
Ban, but he told me that it was not 
him he was thinking of, but of all the 
dead men and women of Scotland who 
had died for his sake, and of Scotland 
itself, and of the old days that would 
not come again. I did not ask what 
old days, for I knew that in his heart 
he lamented his own dead hopes and 
dreams, and that the prince was but 
the image of his lost youth, and that 
the world was old and grey because 
of his own weariness and his own 


grief.” 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


WirtH these words Marlow 
had ended his narrative, and 
his audience had broken up 
forthwith, under his abstract, 
pensive gaze. Men drifted 
away in pairs or alone without 
loss of time, without offering 
a remark, as if the last image 
of that incomplete story, its in- 
completeness itself, and the very 
tone of the speaker, had made 
discussion vain and comment 
impossible. Each of them 
seemed to carry away his own 
impression, to carry it away 
with him like a secret; but 
there was only one man of these 
listeners who was ever to hear 
the last word of the story. It 
came to him at home, more than 
two years later, and it came 
contained in a thick packet 
addressed in Marlow’s upright 
and angular handwriting. 

The privileged man opened 
the packet, looked in, then, 
laying it down, went to the 
window. His rooms were in 
the highest flat of a lofty 
building, and his glance could 
travel afar beyond the clear 
panes of glass, as though he 
were looking out of the lantern 
of a lighthouse. The slopes 
of the roofs glistened, the dark 
broken ridges succeeded each 
other without end like sombre, 
uncrested waves, and from the 
depths of the town under his 


feet ascended a confused and 
unceasing mutter. The spires 
of churches, numerous, scattered 
haphazard, uprose like beacons 
on a maze of shoals without 
a channel; the driving rain 
mingled with the falling dusk 
of a winter’s evening; and the 
booming of a big clock on a 
tower striking the hour, rolled 
past in voluminous, austere 
bursts of sound, with a shrill 
vibrating cry at the core. He 
drew the heavy curtains. 

The light of his shaded read- 
ing-lamp slept like a sheltered 
pool, his footfalls made no sound 
on the carpet, his wandering 
days were over. No more 
horizons as boundless as hope, 
no more twilights within the 
forests as solemn as temples, in 
the hot quest for the Ever- 
undiscovered Country over the 
hill, across the stream, beyond 
the wave. The hour was strik- 
ing! No more! No more !— 
but the opened packet under 
the lamp brought back the 
sounds, the visions, the very 
savour of the past—a multitude 
of fading faces, a tumult of low 
voices, dying away upon the 
shores of distant seas under 
a passionate and unconsoling 
sunshine. He seemed to listen 
to it, then sighed and sat down 
to read. 

At first he saw three distinct 
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enclosures. A good many pages 
closely blackened and pinned 
together ; a loose square sheet 
of greyish paper with a few 
words traced in a handwriting 
he had never seen before, and 
an explanatory letter from Mar- 
low. From this last fell another 
letter, yellowed by time and 
frayed on the folds. He picked 
it up and, laying it aside, turned 
to Marlow’s message, ran swiftly 
over the opening lines, and, 
checking himself, thereafter 
read on deliberately, like one 
approaching with slow feet and 
alert eyes the glimpse of an un- 
discovered country. 

“. . . I don’t suppose you've 
forgotten,” went on the letter. 
“You alone have showed an 
interest in him that survived 
the telling of his story, though 
I remember well you would 
not admit he had mastered his 
fate. You prophesied for him 
the disaster of weariness and 
of disgust with acquired 
honour, with the self-appointed 
task, with the love sprung 
from pity and youth. You 
had said you knew so well 
‘that kind of thing,’ its illusory 
satisfaction, its unavoidable de- 
ception. You said also—I call 
to mind—that ‘ giving your life 
up to them’ (them meaning all 
of mankind with skins brown, 
yellow, or black in colour) ‘was 
like selling your soul to a brute.’ 
You contended that ‘that kind 
of thing’ was only endurable 
and enduring when based on 
a firm conviction in the truth 
of ideas racially our own, in 
whose name are established 
the order, the morality of an 
ethical progress. ‘We want its 
strength at our backs,’ you had 
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said. ‘We want a belief in its 
necessity and its justice, to make 
a worthy and conscious sacrifice 
of our lives. Without it the 
sacrifice is only forgetfulness, 
the way of offering is no better 
than the way to perdition.’ In 
other words, you maintained 
that we must fight in the ranks 
or our lives don’t count. Pos- 
sibly! You ought to know— 
be it said without malice—you 
who have rushed into one or 
two places single-handed and 
came out cleverly, without singe- 
ing your wings. The point, how- 
ever, is that of all mankind Jim 
had no dealings but with him- 
self, and the question is whether 
at the last he had not confessed 
to a faith mightier than the law 
of an ethical progress. 

“JT affirm nothing. Perhaps 
you may pronounce — after 
you've read. There is much 
truth—after all—in the com- 
mon expression ‘under a cloud.’ 
It is impossible to see him 
clearly — especially as it is 
through the eyes of others 
that we take our last look 
at him. I have no hesitation 
in imparting to you all I know 
of the last episode that, as he 
used to say, had ‘come to him.’ 
One wonders whether this was 
perhaps that supreme oppor- 
tunity, that last and satisfy- 
ing test for which I had 
always suspected him to be 
waiting, before he could send 
a message to the impeccable 
world. You remember that 
when I was leaving him for 
the last time he had asked 
whether I would be going home 
soon, and suddenly cried after 
me, ‘Tell them!’ . .. I had 
waited—curious I’ll own, and 
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hopeful too—only to hear him 
shout, ‘No. Nothing.’ That 
was all then—and there shall 
be nothing more; there shall 
be no message, unless such as 
each of us can interpret for 
himself from the language of 
facts, that are so often more 
enigmatic than the craftiest 
arrangement of words. He 
made, it is true, one more 
attempt to deliver himself; but 
that too failed, as you may 
perceive if you look at the 
sheet of greyish foolscap en- 
closed here. He had tried to 
write; do you notice the com- 
monplace hand? It is headed 
‘The Fort, Patusan.’ I sup- 
pose he had carried out his 
intention of making out of his 
house a place of defence. It 
was an excellent plan: a deep 
ditch, an earth wall topped by 
a palisade, and at the angles 
guns mounted on platforms to 
sweep each side of the square. 
Doramin had agreed to furnish 
him the guns; and so each man 
of his party would know there 
was a place of safety, upon 
which every faithful partisan 
could rally in case of some sud- 
den danger. All this showed 
his judicious foresight, his faith 
in the future. What he called 
‘my own people ’—the liberated 
captives of the Sherif—were to 
make a distinct quarter of Pat- 
usan, with their huts and little 
plots of ground under the walls 
of the stronghold. Within he 
would be an invincible host in 
himself. ‘The Fort, Patusan.’ 
No date, as you observe. What 
is a number and a name to a 
day of days? It is also impos- 
sible to say whom he had in 
his mind when he seized the 
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pen: Stein—myself—the world 
at large—or was this only the 
aimless startled cry of a soli- 
tary man confronted by his 
fate? ‘An awful thing has 
happened,’ he wrote before he 
flung the pen down for the 
first time; look at the blot 
shaped like the head of an 
arrow under these words. 
After a while he had tried 
again, scrawling heavily, as if 
with a hand of lead, another 
line. ‘I must now at once...’ 
The pen had spluttered, and that 
time he gave it up. There’s 
nothing more; he had seen a 
broad gulf that neither eye nor 
voice could span. I can under- 
stand this. He was over- 
whelmed by the inexplicable ; 
he was overwhelmed by his 
own personality—the gift of 
that destiny which he had done 
his best to master. 

“IT send you also an old 
letter—a very old letter. It 
was found carefully preserved 
in his writing-case. It is from 
his father, and by the date you 
can see he must have received 
it a few days before he joined 
the Patna. Thus it must be 
the last letter he ever had from 
home. He had preserved it all 
these years. The good old par- 
son fancied his sailor-son. I’ve 
looked in at a sentence here and 
there. There is nothing in it 
except just affection. He tells 
his ‘dear James’ that the last 
long letter from him was very 
‘honest and entertaining.’ He 
would not have him ‘judge 
men harshly or hastily.’ There 
are four pages of it, easy moral- 
ity and family news. Tom had 
‘taken orders.’ Carrie’s hus- 
band had ‘money losses.’ The 
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old chap goes on equably trust- 
ing Providence and the estab- 
lished order of the universe, but 
alive to its small dangers and 
its small mercies. One can 
almost see him, grey - haired 
and serene in the inviolable 
shelter of his book-lined, faded, 
and comfortable study, where 
for forty years he had consci- 
entiously gone over and over 
again the round of his little 
thoughts about faith and vir- 
tue, about the conduct of life 
and the only proper manner of 
dying ; where he had written so 
many sermons, where he sits 
talking to his boy, over there, 
on the other side of the earth. 
But what of the distance. 


Virtue is one all over the 
world, and there is only one 
faith, one conceivable conduct 
of life, one manner of dying. 
He hopes his ‘dear James’ 


will never forget that ‘who 
once gives way to temptation, 
in the very instant hazards his 
total depravity and everlasting 
ruin. Therefore resolve fixedly 
never, through any possible mo- 
tives, to do anything which 
you believe to be wrong.’ 
There is also some news of 
a favourite dog; and a pony, 
‘which all you boys used to 
ride,’ had gone blind from old 
age and had to be shot. The 
old chap invokes Heaven's 
blessing; the mother and all 
the girls then at home send 
their love. . . . No, there is 
nothing much in that yellow 
frayed letter fluttering out of 
his cherishing grasp after so 
many years. It was never 
answered, but who can say 
what converse he may have 
held with all these placid, 
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colourless forms of men and 
women peopling that quiet 
corner of the world as free of 
danger or strife as a tomb, 
and breathing equably the air 
of undisturbed rectitude. It 
seems amazing that he should 
belong to it, he to whom 
so many things ‘had come,’ 
Nothing ever came to them; 
they would never be taken 
unawares, and never be called 
upon to grapple with fate, 
Here they all are, evoked by 
the mild gossip of the father, 
all these brothers and sisters, 
bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh, gazing with clear 
unconscious eyes, while I seem 
to see him, returned at last, no 
longer a mere white speck at 
the heart of an immense mys- 
tery, but of full stature, stand- 
ing disregarded amongst their 
untroubled shapes, with a stern 
and romantic aspect, but al- 
ways mute, dark—under a 
cloud. 

“The story of the last events 
you shall find in the few pages 
enclosed here. You must ad- 
mit that it is romantic beyond 
the wildest dreams of his boy- 
hood, and yet there is to my 
mind a sort of profound and 
terrifying logic in it, as if 
it were our imagination alone 
that could set loose upon us 
the might of an overwhelming 
destiny. The imprudence of 
our thoughts recoils upon our 
heads ; who toys with the sword 
shall perish by the sword. This 
astounding adventure, of which 
the most astounding part is 
that it is true, comes on as an 
unavoidable necessity. Some- 
thing of the sort had to hap- 
pen. You repeat this to your- 
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self while you marvel that such 
a thing could happen in the 
year of grace before last. But 
it has happened—and there is 
no disputing its logic. 

“T relate it for you as though 
I had been an eyewitness. My 
information was fragmentary, 
but I’ve put the pieces together, 
and there is enough of them to 
make an intelligible picture. I 
wonder how he would have 
related it himself. He has 
confided so much in me that 
at times it seems as though 
he must come in presently and 
tell the story in his own words, 


CHAPTER 


“Tt all begins with a re- 
markable exploit of a man 
called Brown, who stole with 
complete success a Spanish 


schooner out of a small bay 
near Zamboanga. Till I dis- 
covered the fellow my informa- 
tion was incomplete, but most 
unexpectedly I did come upon 
him a few hours before he gave 
up his arrogant ghost. Fortu- 
nately he was willing and able 
to talk between the choking 
fits of asthma, and his racked 
body writhed with malicious 
exultation at the bare thought 
of Jim. He exulted thus at 
the idea that he had ‘paid 
out the stuck-up beggar after 
all.” He gloated over his ac- 
tion. I had to bear the sunken 
glare of his fierce crow-footed 
eyes if I wanted to know; and 
so I bore it, reflecting how 
much certain forms of evil are 
akin to madness, derived from 
intense egoism, inflamed by re- 
sistance, tearing the soul to 
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in his careless yet feeling voice, 
with his offhand manner, a 
little puzzled, a little bothered, 
a little hurt, but now and then 
by a word or a phrase giving 
one of these glimpses of his 
very own self that were never 
any good for purposes of orien- 
tation. It’s difficult to believe 
he will never come. I shall 
never hear his voice again, nor 
shall I see his smooth tan-and- 
pink face with a white line on 
the forehead, and the youthful 
eyes darkened by excitement 
to a profound, unfathomable 
blue.” 
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pieces, and giving factitious 
vigour to the body. The 
story also reveals unsuspected 
depths of cunning in the 
wretched Cornelius, whose ab- 
ject and intense hate acts like 
a subtle inspiration, pointing 
out an unerring way towards 
revenge. 

“*T could see directly I set 
my eyes on him what sort of 
a fool he was,’ gasped the dy- 
ing Brown. ‘Hea man! Hell! 
He was a hollow sham. As if 
he couldn’t have said straight 
out, “ Hands off my plunder !” 
blast him! That would have 
been like a man! Rot his 
superior soul! He had me there 
—but he hadn’t devil enough 
in him to make an end of me. 
Not he! A thing like that 
letting me off as if I wasn’t 
worth a kick! . . .’ Brown 
struggled = aR aa for breath. 

raud. . . . Let- 
ting me off. . . . And so I 
did make an end of him after 
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all... .” Hechoked again. ... 
‘I expect this thing’ll kill me, 
but I shall die easy now. You 

. you here. . . . I don’t 
know your name—I would give 
you a five-pound note if—if I 
had it—for the news—or my 
name’s not Brown. . . .’ He 
grinned horribly. . . . ‘Gentle- 
man Brown.’ 

“He said all these things in 
profound gasps, staring at me 
with his yellow eyes out of a 
long, ravaged brown face; he 
jerked his left arm; a pepper- 
and-salt matted beard hung al- 
most into his lap; a dirty rag- 
ged blanket covered hislegs. I 
had found him out in Bankok 
through that busybody Schom- 
berg, the hotelkeeper, who had, 
confidentially, directed me where 
to look. It appears that a sort 
of loafing, fuddled vagabond—a 
white man living amongst the 
natives with a Siamese woman 
—had considered it a great 
privilege to give a shelter to 
the last days of the famous 
Gentleman Brown. While he 
was talking to me in the 
wretched hovel, and, as it were, 
fighting for every minute of his 
life, the Siamese woman, with 
big bare legs and a stupid 
coarse face, sat in a dark 
corner chewing betel stolidly. 
Now and then she would get 
up for the purpose of shooing a 
chicken away from the door. 
The whole hut shook when 
she walked. An ugly yellow 
child, naked and pot-bellied like 
a little heathen god, stood at 
the foot of the couch, finger 
in mouth, lost in a profound 
and calm contemplation of the 
dying man. 

“He talked feverishly with 
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a gleeful ferocity and a savage 
unforgiving contempt for poor 
Jim; but in the middle of 
word, perhaps, an _ invisible 
hand would take him by the 
throat, and he would look at 
me dumbly with a heaving 
breast and an expression of 
doubt and anguish. You could 
see his coarse lips turn blue 
behind the drooping, wiry 
hairs. He seemed to fear that 
I would get tired of waiting 
for the end of the choking- 
fit and go away, leaving him 
with his tale untold, with 
his exultation unexpressed. 
Nothing was farther from my 
thoughts ; I was only afraid 
that death, hovering over him, 
would swoop down suddenly 
and baffle my desire to know. 
He died during the night, I 
believe, but by that time I had 
nothing more to learn. 

“T knew the story before, of 
course ; he had only cleared up 
an obscure point, though the 
profound blackness of the act 
cannot be dispelled. 

“So much as to Brown, for 
the present. 

*“Kight months before this, 
coming into Samarang, I went 
as usual to see Stein. On the 
garden side of the house a 
Malay on the verandah greeted 
me shyly, and I remembered 
that I had seen him in Patusan, 
in Jim’s house, amongst other 
Bugis men who used to come in 
the evening to talk interminably 
over their war reminiscences 
and to discuss State affairs. 
Jim had pointed him out to 
me once as a respectable petty 
trader owning a small seagoing 
native craft, who had showed 
himself ‘one of the best at the 
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taking of the stockade.’ I was 
not very surprised to see him, 
since any Patusan trader vent- 
uring as far as Samarang would 
naturally find his way to Stein’s 
house. I returned his greeting 
and passed on. At the door of 
Stein’s room I came upon an- 
other Malay in whom I recog- 
nised Tamb’ Itam. 

“T asked him at once what he 
was doing there; it occurred 
to me that Jim might have 
come on a visit. I own I 
was pleased and excited at the 
thought. Tamb’ Itam looked 
as if he did not know what to 
say. ‘Is Tuan Jim inside?’ I 
asked impatiently. ‘No,’ he 
mumbled, hanging his head for 
a moment, and then with sud- 
den earnestness, ‘He would not 
fight. He would not fight,’ he 
repeated twice. As he seemed 
unable to say anything else, I 


pushed him aside and went 
in. 

“Stein, tall and stooping, 
stood alone in the middle of 
the room between the rows of 


butterfly cases. ‘Ach! is it 
you, my friend?’ he said sadly, 
peering through his glasses. 
A drab sack - coat of alpaca 
hung, unbuttoned, down to his 
knees. He had a Panama 
hat on his head, and there 
were deep furrows on his pale 
cheeks. ‘What’s the matter 
now?’ I asked nervously. 
‘There’s Tamb’ Itam there. 
... ‘Come and see the girl. 
Come and see the girl. She is 
here,’ he said, with a_ half- 
hearted show of activity. I 
tried to detain him, but with 
gentle obstinacy he would take 
no notice of my eager ques- 
tions. ‘She is here, she is 
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here,’ he repeated, in great 
perturbation. ‘They came here 
two days ago. An old man 
like me, a stranger—sehen sie— 
can not do much. . . . Come 
this way. . . . Young hearts 
are unforgiving... .’ I could 
see he was in utmost distress. 

. » ‘The strength of life in 
them, the cruel strength of 
life. . . ... He mumbled, lead- 
ing me round the house; I fol- 
lowed him, lost in dismal and 
angry conjectures. At the door 
of the drawing-room he barred 
my way. ‘He loved her very 
much,’ he said interrogatively, 
and I only nodded, feeling so 
bitterly disappointed that I 
would not trust myself to speak. 
‘Very frightful,’ he murmured. 
‘She can’t understand me. I 
am only a strange old man. 
Perhaps you . . . she knows 
you. Talk to her. We can’t 
leave it like this. Tell her to 
forgive him. It was very 
frightful.’ ‘No doubt,’ I said, 
exasperated at being in the 
dark; ‘but have you forgiven 
him?’ He looked at me queerly. 
‘You shall hear,’ he said, and 
opening the door, absolutely 
pushed me in. 

“You know Stein’s big house 
and the two immense recep- 
tion- rooms, uninhabited and 
uninhabitable, clean, full of 
solitude and of shining things 
that look as if never beheld by 
the eye of man? They are 
cool on the hottest days, and 
you enter them as you would 
a scrubbed cave underground. 
I passed through one, and in the 
other I saw the girl sitting at the 
end of a big mahogany table, 
on which she rested her head, 
the face hidden in her arms. 
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The waxed floor reflected her 
dimly as though it had been 
a sheet of frozen water. The 
rattan screens were down, and 
through the strange greenish 
gloom made by the foliage of 
the trees outside, a strong wind 
blew in gusts, swaying the long 
draperies of windows and door- 
ways. Her white figure seemed 
shaped in snow; the pendent 
crystals of a great chandelier 
clicked above her head like 
glittering icicles. She looked 
up and watched my approach. 
I was chilled as if these vast 
apartments had been the cold 
abode of despair. 

“She recognised me at once, 
and as soon as I had stopped 
looking down at her: ‘He has 
left me,’ she said quietly ; ‘you 
always leave us—for your own 
ends.’ Her face was set. All 
the heat of life seemed with- 
drawn within some inaccessible 
‘It would 


spot in her breast. 
have been easy to die with 
him,’ she went on, and made a 
slight weary gesture as if giving 


up the incomprehensible. ‘He 
would not! It was like a 
blindness—and yet it was I 
who was speaking to him; it 
was I who stood before his 
eyes; it was at me that he 
looked all the time! Ah! you 
are hard, treacherous, without 
truth, without compassion. 
What makes you so wicked? 
Or is it that you are all mad?’ 

“T took her hand; it was 
inert, and when I dropped 
it, it hung down to the floor. 
That indifference, more awful 
than tears, cries, and _ re- 
proaches, seemed to defy time 
and consolation. You felt that 
it would never exhaust itself, 
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and that nothing you could say 
would reach the seat of the still 
and benumbing pain. 

“Stein had said, ‘ You shall 
hear.” Idid hear. I heard it 
all, listening with amazement, 
with awe, to the tones of 
her inflexible weariness. She 
could not grasp the real sense 
of what she was telling me, and 
her resentment filled me with 
pity for her—for him too, I 
stood rooted to the spot after 
she had finished. Leaning on 
her arm, she stared with hard 
eyes, and the wind passed in 
gusts, the crystals kept on 
clicking in the greenish gloom. 
She went on whispering to her- 
self: ‘And yet he was looking 
at me! He could see my face, 
hear my voice, hear my grief! 
When I used to sit at his feet, 
with my cheek against his knee 
and his hand on my head, the 
curse of cruelty and madness 
was already within him, wait- 
ing for the day. The day 
came! ... and before the sun 
had set he could not see me 
any more—he was made blind 
and deaf and without pity, as 
you all are. He shall have no 
tears from me. Never, never. 
Not one tear. I will not! He 
went away from me as if I 
had been worse than death. 
He fied as if driven by some 
accursed thing he had heard 
or seen in his sleep... .’ 

“Her steady eyes seemed to 
strain after the shape of a man 
torn out of her arms by the 
strength of a dream. She 
made no sign to my silent 
bow. I was glad to escape. 

“TI saw her once again, the 
same afternoon. On _ leaving 
her I had gone in search of Stein, 
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whom I could not find indoors ; 
and I wandered out, pursued 
by distressful thoughts, into the 
gardens, these famous gardens 
of Stein, in which you can find 
every plant and tree of tropical 
lowlands. I followed the course 
of the canalised stream, and sat 
for a long time on a shaded 
bench near the ornamental 
pond, where some waterfowl 
with clipped wings were diving 
and splashing noisily. The 
branches of casuarina-trees be- 
hind me swayed lightly, inces- 
santly, reminding me of the 
soughing of fir-trees at home. 

“This mournful and restless 
sound was a fit accompani- 
ment to my meditations. She 
had said he had been driven 
away from her by a dream,— 
and there was no answer one 
could make her—there seemed 
to be no forgiveness for such 
a transgression. And yet is 
not mankind itself, pushing 
on its blind way, driven by 
a dream of its greatness and 
its power upon the dark paths 
of excessive cruelty and of ex- 
cessive devotion? And what 
is the pursuit of truth—after 
all? 

“When I rose to get back 
to the house I caught sight 
of Stein’s drab coat through 
a gap in the foliage, and very 
soon at a turn of the path I 
came upon him walking with 
the girl Her little hand 
rested on his forearm, and 
under the broad, flat rim of 
his Panama hat he bent over 
her, grey-haired, paternal, with 
compassionate and chivalrous 
deference. I stood aside, but 
they stopped, facing me. His 
gaze was bent on the ground at 
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his feet; the girl, erect and 
slight on his arm, stared som- 
brely beyond my shoulder with 
big, clear, motionless eyes. 
‘Schrecklich, he murmured. 
‘Terrible! Terrible! What 
can one do?’ He seemed to be 
appealing to me, but her youth, 
the length of the days suspended 
over her head, appealed to me 
more; and suddenly, even as I 
realised that nothing could be 
said, I found myself pleading 
his cause for her sake. ‘You 
must forgive him.’ I concluded, 
and my own voice seemed to 
me muffled, lost in an irrespon- 
sive deaf immensity. ‘We all 
want to be forgiven,’ I added 
after a while. 

“¢What have I done?’ she 
asked with her lips only. 

“You always mistrusted 
him,’ I said. 

“*He was like the athers,’ 
she pronounced slowly. 

“*¢ Not like the others,’ I pro- 
tested, but she continued evenly, 
without any feeling— 

“*He was false.’ And sud- 
denly Stein broke in. ‘No! 
no! no! My poor child!.. .’ 
He patted her hand lying pass- 
ively on his sleeve. ‘No! no! 
Not false! True! true! true!’ 
He tried to look into her stony 
face. ‘You don’t understand. 
Ach! Why you do not under- 
stand? . . . Terrible,’ he said 
to me. ‘Some day she shall 
understand.’ 

“* Will you explain?’ I asked, 
looking hard at him. They 
moved on. 

“TI watched them. Her gown 
trailed on the path, her black 
hair fell loose. She walked up- 
right and light by the side of the 
tall man, whose long shapeless 
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coat hung in perpendicular folds 
from the stooping shoulders, 
whose feet moved slowly. They 
disappeared beyond that spin- 
ney (you may remember) where 
sixteen different kinds of bam- 
boo grow together, all distin- 
guishable to the learned eye. 
For my part, I was fascinated 
by the exquisite grace and 
beauty of that fluted grove, 
crowned with pointed leaves 
and feathery heads, the light- 
ness, the vigour, the charm as 
distinct as a voice of that un- 
perplexed luxuriating life. I 
remember staying to look at it 
for a long time, as one would 
linger within reach of a consol- 
ing whisper. The sky was pearly 
grey. It was one of these over- 
cast days so rare in the tropics, 
in which memories crowd upon 
one, memories of other shores, 
of other faces. 

“T drove back to town the 
same afternoon, taking with me 
Tamb’ Itam and the other 


CHAPTER 


“Tt all begins, as I’ve told 


you, with the man _ called 
Brown,” ran the opening sen- 
tence of Marlow’s narrative. 
“You who have knocked about 
in the Western Pacific must 
have heard of him. He was 
the show ruffian on the Aus- 
tralian coast—not that he was 
often to be seen there, but 
because he was always trotted 
out in the stories of lawless 
life a visitor from home is 
treated to; and the mildest of 
these stories which were told 
about him from Cape York to 
Eden Bay was more than 
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Malay, in whose seagoing craft 
they had escaped in the bewil- 
derment, fear, and gloom of the 
disaster. The shock of it 
seemed to have changed their 
natures. It had turned her 
passion into stone, and it made 
the surly taciturn Tamb’ Itam 
almost loquacious. His surli- 
ness, too, was subdued into 
puzzled humility, as though he 
had seen the failure of a potent 
charm in a supreme moment, 
The Bugis trader, a shy hesi- 
tating man, was very clear in 
the little he had to say. Both 
were evidently overawed by a 
sense of deep inexpressible won- 
der, by the touch of an inscrut- 
able mystery.” 

There with Marlow’s signa- 
ture the letter proper ended. 
The privileged reader screwed 
up his lamp, and solitary above 
the billowy rgofs of the town, 
like a lighthouse-keeper above 
the sea, he turned to the pages 
of the story. 
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enough to hang a man if told 
in the right place. They never 
failed to tell you he was 
supposed to be the son of a 
baronet. Be it as it may, it is 
certain he had deserted from a 
home ship in the early gold- 
digging days, and in a few 
years became talked about as 
the terror of this or that group 
of islands in Polynesia. He 
would kidnap natives, he would 
strip some lonely white trader 
to the very pyjamas he stood 
in, and after he had robbed the 
poor devil, he would as likely 
as not invite him to fight a 
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duel with shot-guns on the 
beach, which would have been 
fair enough as these things go, 
if the other man hadn’t been by 
that time already half-dead 
with fright. Brown was a 
latter-day buccaneer, sorry 
enough, like his more celebrated 
prototypes; but what distin- 
guished him from his con- 
temporary brother ruffians, like 
Bully Hayes or the mellifluous 
Pease, or that perfumed, Dun- 
dreary - whiskered, dandified 
scoundrel known as _ Dirty 
Dick, was the arrogant temper 
of his misdeeds and a vehement 
scorn for mankind at large and 
for his victims in particular. 
The others were merely vulgar 
and greedy brutes, but he 
seemed moved by some complex 
intention. He would roba man 
as if only to demonstrate his 
poor opinion of the creature, and 
he would bring to the shooting 
or maiming of some quiet, un- 
offending stranger a savage and 
vengeful earnestness fit to ter- 
rify the most reckless of desper- 
adoes. In the days of his great- 
est glory he owned an armed 
barque, manned by a mixed 
crew of Kanakas and runawa 

whalers, and boasted, I don’t 
know with what truth, of being 
financed on the quiet by a most 
respectable firm of copra mer- 
chants. Later on he ran off— 
it was reported—with the wife 
of a missionary, a very young 
girl from Clapham way, who 
had married the mild, fiat- 
footed fellow in a moment of 
enthusiasm, and suddenly trans- 
planted to Melanesia, lost her 
bearings somehow. It was a 
dark story. She was ill at the 
time he carried her off, and 
died on board his ship. It is 
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said—as the most wonderful 
part of the tale—that over her 
body he gave way to an out- 
burst of sombre and violent 
grief. His luck left him, too, 
very soon after. He lost his 
ship on some rocks off Malaita, 
and disappeared for a time as 
though he had gone down with 
her. He is heard of next at 
Nuka-Hiva, where he bought 
an old French schooner out 
of Government service. What 
creditable enterprise he might 
have had in view when he made 
that purchase I can’t say, but it 
is evident that what with High 
Commissioners, consuls, men-of- 
war, and international control, 
the South Seas were getting 
too hot to hold gentlemen of his 
kidney. Clearly he must have 
shifted the scene of his opera- 
tions farther west, because a 
year later he plays an incredibly 
audacious, but not a very pro- 
fitable part, in a serio-comic 
business in Manila Bay, in which 
a peculating governor and an 
absconding treasurer are the 
principal figures; thereafter he 
seems to have hung around 
the Philippines in his rotten 
schooner, battling with an ad- 
verse fortune, till at last, run- 
ning his appointed course, he 
sails into Jim’s history, a blind 
accomplice of the Dark Powers. 

“His tale goes that when a 
Spanish patrol cutter captured. 
him he was simply trying to run 
a few guns for the insurgents. 
If so, then I can’t understand 
what he was doing off the south 
coast of Mindanao. My belief, 
however, is that he was black- 
mailing the native villages 
along the coast. The principal 
thing is that the cutter, throw- 
ing a guard on board, made him 
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sail in company towards Zam- 
boanga. On the way, for some 
reason or other, both vessels 
had to come-to off one of these 
new Spanish settlements — 
which never came to anything 
in the end—where there was 
not only a civil official in charge 
on shore, but a good stout coast- 
ing schooner lying at anchor 
in the little bay ; and this craft, 
in every way much better than 
his own, Brown made up his 
mind to steal. 

“He was down on his luck— 
as he told me himself. The world 
he had bullied for twenty years 
with fierce, aggressive disdain, 
had yielded him nothing in the 
way of material advantage ex- 
cept a small bag of silver dollars, 
which was concealed in his cabin 
so that ‘thedevil himself couldn’t 
smell it out.’ And that was all 
—absolutely all. He was tired of 
his life, and not afraid of death. 
But this man, who would stake 
his existence on a whim with a 
bitter and jeering recklessness, 
was mortally afraid of a prison. 
He had an unreasoning cold- 
sweat, nerve-shaking, blood-to- 
water-turning sort of horror at 
the bare possibility of being 
locked up—the sort of fear a 
superstitious man would feel at 
the thought of being embraced 
by a spectre. Therefore the 
civil official who came on board 
to make a preliminary investi- 
gation into the capture, inves- 
tigated arduously all day long, 
and only went ashore after dark, 
muffled up in a cloak, and taking 
great care not to let Brown’s 
dollars clink in their bag. 
Afterwards, being a man of his 
word, he contrived, the very 
next evening, to send off the 
Government cutter on some ur- 
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gent bit of special service. As 
her commander could not spare 
a prize crew, he contented him- 
self by taking away before he 
left all the sails of Brown’s 
schooner to the very last rag, 
and towed his two boats on to 
the beach a couple of miles off. 
“But in Brown’s crew there 
was a Solomon Islander, kid- 
napped in his youth and devot- 
ed to Brown, who was the best 
man of the whole gang. That 
fellow swam off to the coaster 
—five hundred yards or so— 
with the end of a warp made up 
of all the running gear unrove 
for the purpose. The water was 
smooth, and the bay dark, ‘like 
the inside of a cow,’ as Brown 
described it. The Solomon 
Islander clambered over the 
bulwarks with the end of the 
rope in his teeth. The crew of 
the coaster—all Tagals—were 
ashore having a jollification in 
the native village. The two 
shipkeepers left on board woke 
up and saw the devil. It had 
glittering eyes and leaped quick 
as lightning about the deck. 
They fell on their knees, para- 
lysed with fear, crossing them- 
selves and mumbling prayers, 
With a knife he found in the 
caboose the Solomon Islander, 
without interrupting their ori- 
sons, stabbed first one, then the 
other; with the same knife he 
set to sawing patiently at the 
coir cable till suddenly it parted 
under the blade with a splash. 
Then in the silence of the bay 
he Jet out a cautious shout, and 
Brown’s gang, who meantime 
had been peering and straining 
their hopeful ears in the dark- 
ness, began to pull gently at 
their end of the warp. In less 
than five minutes. the two 
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schooners came together with 
a slight shock and a creak of 
spars. 

“Brown’s crowd transferred 
themselves without losing an 
instant, taking with them their 
firearms and a large supply of 
ammunition. They were six- 
teen in all: two runaway blue- 
jackets, a lanky deserter from a 
Yankee man-of-war, a couple of 
simple, blond Scandinavians, a 
mulatto of sorts, one bland 
Chinaman who cooked—and the 
rest of the nondescript spawn of 
the South Seas. None of them 
cared; Brown bent them to his 
will, and Brown, indifferent to 
gallows, was running away from 
the spectre of a Spanish prison. 
He didn’t give them the time to 
trans-ship enough provisions ; 
the weather was calm, the air 
was charged with dew, and 
when they cast off the ropes and 
set sail to a faint off-shore 
draught there was no flutter in 
the damp canvas; their old 
schooner seemed to detach it- 
self gently from the stolen craft 
and slip away silently, together 
with the black mass of the coast, 
into the night. 


“They got clearaway. Brown: 


related to me in detail their pas- 
sage down the Straits of Macas- 
sar. It is a harrowing and 
desperate story. They were 
short of food and water; they 
boarded several native craft and 
got a little from each. With a 
stolen ship Brown did not dare 
to put into any port, of course. 
He had no money to buy any- 
thing, no papers to show, and 
no lie plausible enough to get 
him out again. AnArab barque, 
under the Dutch flag, surprised 
one night at anchor off Poulo 
Laut, yielded a little dirty rice, 
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a bunch of bananas, and a cask 
of water; three days of squally, 
misty weather from the north- 
east shot the schooner across 
the Java Sea. The yellow 
muddy waves drenched that _ 
collection of hungry ruffians. 
They sighted mail-boats moving 
on their appointed routes; passed 
well-found home ships with rusty 
iron sides anchored in the shal- 
low sea waiting for a change of 
weather or the turn of the tide; 
an English gunboat, white and 
trim, with two slim masts, 
crossed their bows one day in 
the distance; and on another 
occasion a Dutch corvette, black 
and heavily sparred, loomed up 
on their quarter, steaming dead 
slow in the mist. They slipped 
through unseen or disregarded, 
a wan, sallow-faced band of 
utter outcasts, enraged with 
hunger and hunted by fear. 
Brown’s idea was to make for 
Madagascar, where he expected, 
on grounds not altogether illu- 
sory, to sell the schooner in 
Tamatave, and no questions 
asked, or perhaps obtain some 
more or less forged papers for 
her. Yet before he could face 
the long passage across the 
Indian Ocean food was wanted 
—water too. 
“Perhaps he had heard of 
Patusan—or perhaps he just 
only happened to see the name 
written in small letters on the 
chart—probably that of a larg- 
ish village up a river in a 
native state, perfectly defence- 
less, far from the beaten tracks 
of the sea and from the ends 
of submarine cables. He had 
done that kind of thing before— 
in the way of business ; and this 
now was an absolute necessity, 
a question of life and death— 
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or rather of liberty. Of lib- 
erty! He was sure to get pro- 
visions—bullocks—rice—sweet- 
potatoes. The sorry gang 
licked their chops. A cargo 
of produce for the schooner 
perhaps could be extorted — 
and, who knows —some real 
ringing coined money! Some 
of these chiefs and village head- 
men can be made to part freely. 
He told me he would have 
roasted them rather than be 
baulked. I believe him. His 
men believed him too. They 
didn’t cheer aloud, being a 
dumb pack, but made ready 
wolfishly. 

“Luck served him as_ to 
weather. A few days of calm 
would have brought unmention- 
able horrors on board that 
schooner, but with the help of 
land and sea breezes, in less 
than a week after clearing the 
Sunda Straits, he anchored off 
the-Batu Kring mouth within 
a pistol-shot of the fishing 
village. 

“Fourteen of them packed 
into the schooner’s long-boat 
(which was big, having been 
used for cargo- work) and 
started up the river, while two 
remained in charge of the 
schooner with food enough to 
keep starvation off for ten days. 
The tide and wind helped, and 
early one afternoon the big 
white boat under a ragged sail 
shouldered its way before the 
sea breeze into Patusan Reach, 
manned by fourteen assorted 
scarecrows glaring hungrily 
ahead, and fingering the breach- 
blocks of cheap rifles. Brown 
calculated upon the terrifying 
surprise of his appearance. 
They sailed in with the last of 
the flood ; the Rajah’s stockade 
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gave no sign; the first houses 
on both sides of the stream 
seemed deserted. A few ca- 
noes were seen up the reach in 
full flight. Brown was aston- 
ished at the size of the place, 
A profound silence reigned. 
The wind dropped between the 
houses ; two oars were got out 
and the boat held on up-stream, 
the idea being to effect a lodg- 
ment in the centre of the town 
before the inhabitants could 
think of resistance. 

“It seems, however, that the 
headman of the fishing village 
at Batu Kring had managed 
to send off a timely warning. 
When the long-boat came 
abreast of the mosque (which 
Doramin had built : a structure 
with gables and roof finials of 
carved coral) the open space 
before it was full of people. - A 
shout went up, and was fol- 
lowed by a clash of gongs all 
up the river. From a point 
above two little brass 6-pound- 
ers were discharged, and the 
round-shot came skipping down 
the empty reach, spirting glit- 
tering jets of water in the sun- 
shine. In front of the mosque 
a shouting lot of men began 
firing in volleys that whipped 
athwart the current of the 
river; an irregular, rolling 
fusilade was opened on the boat 
from both banks, and Brown’s 
men replied with a wild, rapid 
fire. The oars had been got in. 

“The turn of the tide at 
high water comes on very quick 
in that river, and the boat in 
mid-stream, nearly hidden in 
smoke, began to drift back stern 
foremost. Along both shores 
the smoke thickened also, lying 
below the roofs in a level streak 
as you may see a long cloud 
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cutting the slope of a mountain. 
A tumult of war-cries, the 
vibrating clang of gongs, the 
’ deep snoring of drums, yells of 
rage, crashes of volley-firing, 
made an awful din, in which 
Brown sat confounded but 
steady at the tiller, working 
himself into a fury of hate 
and rage against those people 
who dared to defend them- 
selves. Two of his men had 
been wounded, and he saw his 
retreat cut off below the town 
by some boats that had put off 
from Tunku Allang’s stockade. 
There were six of them full of 
men. While he was thus beset 
he perceived the entrance of the 
narrow creek (the same which 
Jim had jumped at low water). 
It was then brim full. Steering 
the long-boat in, they landed, 
and, to make a long story short, 
they established themselves on 


a little knoll about 900 yards 
from the stockade, which, in 
fact, they commanded from that 


position. The slopes of the 
knoll were bare, but there were 
a few trees on the summit. 
They went to work cutting 
these down for a breastwork, 
and were fairly intrenched be- 
fore dark; meantime the Rajah’s 
boats remained in the river with 
curious neutrality. When the 
sun set the glare of many 
brushwood blazes lighted on the 
river-front, and between the 
double line of houses on the 
land side threw into black relief 
the roofs, the groups of slender 
palms, the heavy clumps of fruit- 
_ trees. Brown ordered the grass 

round his position to be fired ; 
a low ring of thin flames under 
the slow ascending smoke 
wriggled rapidly down the 
slopes of the knoll; here and 
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there a dry bush caught with 
a tall, vicious roar. The con- 
flagration made a clear zone of 
fire for the rifles of the small 
party, and expired smouldering 
on the edge of the forests and 
along the muddy bank of the 
creek, A strip of jungle luxuri- 
ating in a damp hollow between 
the knoll and the Rajah’s stock- 
ade stopped it on that side with 
a great crackling and detona- 
tions of bursting bamboo stems. 
The sky was sombre, velvety, 
and swarming with stars. 
The blackened ground smoked 
quietly with low creeping wisps, 
till a little breeze came on and 
blew everything away. Brown 
expected an attack to be de- 
livered as soon as the tide had 
flowed enough again to enable 
the war-boats which had cut 
off his retreat to enter the 
creek, At any rate he was 
sure there would be an attempt 
to carry off his long-boat, which 
lay below the hill, a dark high 
lump on the feeble sheen of a 
wet mud-flat. But no move 
of any sort was made by 
the boats in the river. Over 
the stockade and the Rajah’s 
buildings Brown saw their 
lights on the water. They 
seemed to be anchored across 
the stream. Other lights afloat 
were moving in the reach, 
crossing and recrossing from 
side to side. There were also 
lights twinkling motionless upon 
the long walls of houses up the 
reach, as far as the bend, and 
more still beyond, others isolated 
inland. The loom of the big 
fires disclosed buildings, roofs, 
black piles as far as he could 
see. It was an immense place. 
The fourteen desperate invaders 
lying flat behind the felled trees 
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raised their chins to look over 
at the stir of that town that 
seemed to extend up-river for 
miles and swarm with thousands 
of angry men. They did not 
speak to each other. Now and 
then they would hear a loud 
yell, or a single shot rang out, 
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fired very far somewhere. But 
round their position everything 
was still, dark, silent. They 
seemed to be forgotten, as if 
the excitement keeping awake 
all the population had nothing 
to do with them, as if they had 
been dead already.” 


CHAPTER XXXIxX, 


“ All the events of that night 
have a great importance, since 
they brought about a situation 
which remained unchanged till 
Jim’s return. Jim had been 
away in the interior for more 
than a week, and it was Dain 
Waris who had directed the 
first repulse. That brave and 
intelligent youth (‘who knew 
how to fight after the manner 
of white men’) wished to settle 
the business off-hand, but his 


people were too much for him. 
He had not Jim’s racial pres- 
tige and the reputation of in- 
vincible, supernatural power. 
He was not the visible, tangible 
incarnation of unfailing truth 


and of unfailing victory. Be- 
loved, trusted, and admired 
as he was, he was still one of 
them, while Jim was one of us. 
Moreover, the white man, a 
tower of strength in himself, 
was invulnerable, while Dain 
Waris could be killed. Those 
unexpressed thoughts guided 
the opinions of the chief men 
of the town who elected to 
assemble in Jim’s fort for 
deliberation upon the emerg- 
ency as if to draw strength 
from the spirit of the absent 
white man. Their temper was 
unforgiving. The Bugis espe- 
cially were exasperated. The 
shooting of Brown’s ruffians 


was so far good and lucky 
that there had been half-a- 
dozen casualties amongst the 
defenders. The wounded were 
lying on the verandah tended 
by their women-folk. The 
women and children from the 
lower part of the town had 
been sent into the fort at the 
first alarm. There Jewel was 
in command, very efficient and 
high-spirited, obeyed by Jim’s 
‘own people,’ who, quitting in 
a body their little settlement 
under the stockade, had gone 
in to form the garrison. The 
refugees crowded round her; 
and through the whole affair, 
to the very disastrous last, she 
showed an extraordinary mar- 
tial ardour. It was to her that 
Dain Waris had gone at once 
at the first intelligence of 
danger, for you must know 
that Jim was the only one in 
Patusan who possessed a store 
of gunpowder. Stein, with 
whom he had kept up inti- 
mate relations by letters, had 
obtained from the Dutch Gov- 
ernment a special authorisation 
to export five hundred kegs of 
it to Patusan. The powder- 
magazine was a small hut of 
rough logs covered entirely 
with earth, and in Jim’s 
absence the girl had the key. 
In the council, held at eleven 
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o'clock in the evening in Jim’s 
dining - room, she backed up 
Waris’s advice for immediate 
and vigorous action. I am 
told that she stood up by the 
side of Jim’s empty chair at 
the head of the long table and 
made a warlike impassioned 
speech, which for the moment 
extorted murmurs of approba- 
tion from the assembled head- 
men. Old Doramin, who had 
not showed himself outside his 
own gate for more than a year, 
had been brought across with 
great difficulty. He was, of 
course, the chief man there. 
The temper of the council was 
very unforgiving, and the old 
man’s word would have been 
decisive ; but it is my opinion 
that, well aware of his son’s 
fiery courage, he dared not 
pronounce the word. More 


dilatory counsels prevailed. A 


certain - Haji Saman pointed 
out at great length that ‘these 
tyrannical and ferocious men 
had delivered themselves to a 
certain death in any case, 
They would stand fast on their 
hill and starve, or they would 
try to regain their boat and be 
shot from ambushes across the 
creek, or they would break and 
fly into the forest and perish 
singly there.’ He argued that 
by the use of proper stratagems 
these evil- minded strangers 
could be destroyed without the 
risk of a battle, and his words 
had a great weight, especially 
with the Patusan men proper. 
What unsettled the minds of 
the townfolk was the failure 
of the Rajah’s boats to act at 
the decisive moment. It was 
the diplomatic Kassim who 
represented the Rajah at the 
council, He spoke very little, 
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listened smilingly, very friendly 
and impenetrable. During the 
sitting messengers kept arriv- 
ing every few minutes almost, 
with reports of the invaders’ 
proceedings. Wild and exag- 
gerated rumours were flying: 
there was a large ship at the 
mouth of the river with big 
guns and many more men— 
some white, others savages 
with black skins and of blood- 
thirsty appearance. They were 
coming with many more boats 
to exterminate every living 
thing. A sense of near, in- 
comprehensible danger affected 
the common people. At one 
moment there was a panic in 
the courtyard amongst the 
women; shrieking; a rush; 
children crying—Haji Saman 
went out to quiet them. Then 
a fort sentry fired at some- 
thing moving on the river, 
and nearly killed a villager 
bringing in his women-folk in 
a canoe together with the best 
of his domestic utensils and a 
dozen fowls. This caused more 
confusion. Meantime the pala- 
ver inside Jim’s house went on 
in the presence of the girl. 
Doramin sat fierce-faced, heavy, 
looking at the speakers in turn, 
and breathing slow like a bull. 
He didn’t speak till the last, 
after Kassim had declared that 
the Rajah’s boats would be 
called in because the men were 
required to defend his master’s 
stockade. Dain Waris in his 
father’s presence would offer no 
opinion, though the girl en- 
treated him in Jim’s name to 
speak out. She offered him 
Jim’s own men in her anxiety 
to have these intruders driven 
out at once. He only shook 
his head, after a glance or 
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two at Doramin. Finally, 
when the council broke up it 
had been decided that the 
houses nearest the creek 
should be strongly occupied to 
obtain the command of the 
enemy’s boat. The boat itself 
was not to be interfered with 
openly, so that the robbers on 
the hill should be tempted to 
embark, when a well-directed 
fire would kill most of them, no 
doubt. To cut the escape of 
those who might survive, and 
to prevent more of them com- 
ing up, Dain Waris was ordered 
by Doramin to take an armed 
party of Bugis down the river 
to a certain spot fifteen miles 
below Patusan, and there form 
a camp on the shore and 
blockade the stream with the 
canoes. I don’t believe for a 
moment that Doramin feared 
the arrival of fresh forces. My 
opinion is that his conduct was 
guided solely by his wish to 
keep his son out of harm’s way. 
To prevent a rush being made 
into the town the construction 
of a stockade was to be com- 
menced at daylight at the end 
of the street on the left bank. 
The old Nakhoda declared his 
intention to command there 
himself. A_ distribution of 
powder, bullets, and _ percus- 
sion-caps was made immedi- 
ately under the girl’s super- 
vision. Several messengers 
were to be despatched in 
different directions after Jim, 
whose exact whereabouts were 
unknown. These men started 
at dawn, but before that time 
Kassim had managed to open 
communications with the be- 
sieged Brown. 

“That accomplished diplo- 
matist and confidant of the 
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Rajah, on leaving the fort to 
go back to his master, took 
into his boat Cornelius, whom 
he found slinking mutely 
amongst the people in the 
courtyard. Kassim had a little 
plan of his own and wanted 
him for an interpreter. Thus 
it came about that towards 
morning Brown, reflecting upon 
the desperate nature of his po- 
sition, heard from the marshy 
overgrown hollow an amicable, 
quavering, strained voice cry- 
ing—in English—for permis- 
sion to come. up, under a 
promise of personal safety and 
on @ very important errand. 
He was overjoyed. If he was 
spoken to he was no longer 
a hunted wild beast. These 
friendly sounds took off at once 
the awful stress of vigilant 
watchfulness as of so many 
blind men not knowing whence 
the deathblow might come. 
He pretended a great reluct- 
ance. The voice declared itself 
‘a white man. A poor, ruined, 
old man who had been living 
here for years.’ A mist, wet 
and chilly, lay on the slopes of 
the hill, and after some more 
shouting from one to the other, 
Brown called out, ‘Come on, 
then, but alone, mind!’ As a 
matter of fact—he told me, 
writhing with rage at the rec- 
ollection of his helplessness— 
it made no difference. They 
couldn’t see more than a few 
yards before them, and no 
treachery could make their 
position worse. By -and- by 
Cornelius, in his week-day attire 
of a ragged dirty shirt and 
pants, barefooted, with a 
broken-rimmed pith hat on his 
head, was made out vaguely, 
siding up to the defences, 
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hesitating, stopping to listen 
in a peering posture. ‘Come 
along! You are safe,’ yelled 
Brown, while his men stared. 
All their hopes of life became 
suddenly centred in that dilap- 
idated, mean new-comer, who 
in profound silence clambered 
clumsily over a felled tree- 
trunk, and shivering, with his 
sour mistrustful face, looked 
about at the knot of bearded, 
anxious, sleepless desperadoes. 

“Half an hour’s confidential 
talk with Cornelius opened 
Brown’s eyes as to the home 
affairs of Patusan. He was 
on the alert at once. There 
were possibilities, immense pos- 
sibilities; but before he would 
talk over Cornelius’s proposals 
he demanded that some food 
should be sent up the hill as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
Cornelius went off, creeping 
sluggishly down the hill on 
the side of the Rajah’s place, 
and after some delay a few of 
Tunku Allang’s men came up, 
bringing a scanty supply of rice, 
chillies, and dried fish. This 
was immeasurably better than 
nothing. Later on Cornelius 
returned accompanying Kas- 
sim, who stepped out with an 
air of perfect good - humoured 
trustfulness, in sandals, and 
muffled up from neck to ankles 
in white sheeting. He shook 
hands with Brown discreetly, 
and the three drew aside for 
a conference. Brown’s men, re- 
covering their confidence, were 
slapping each other on the back, 
and cast knowing glances at 
their captain while they busied 
themselves with preparations 
for cooking. 

“Kassim disliked Doramin 


and his Bugis very much, but 
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he hated the new order of things 
still more. It had occurred to 
him that these whites, together 
with the Rajah’s followers, could 
attack and defeat the Bugis 
before Jim’s return. Then he 
reasoned general defection was 
sure to follow, and the reign of 
the white man who protected 
poor people would be over. 
Afterwards the new allies could 
be dealt with. They would 
have no friends. The fellow 
was perfectly able to perceive 
the difference of character, and 
had seen enough of white men 
to know that these new-comers 
were outcasts, men without 
country. Brown preserved a 
sternandinscrutabledemeanour. 
When he first heard Cornelius’s 
voice demanding admittance, it 
brought merely the hope of a 
loophole for escape. In less 
than an hour other thoughts 
were seething in his head. 
Urged by an extreme necessity, 
he had come there to steal food, 
a few tons of rubber or gum 
may be, perhaps a handful of 
dollars, and had found himself 
enmeshed by deadly dangers. 
Now in consequence of these 
overtures from Kassim he began 
to think of stealing the whole 
country. Some confounded fel- 
low had apparently accom- 
plished something of the kind— 
single-handed at that. Couldn’t 
have done it very well though. 
Perhaps they could work to- 
gether—squeeze everything dry 
and then go out quietly. In 
the course of his negotiations 
with Kassim he became aware 
that he was supposed to have a 
big ship with plenty of men 
outside. Kassim begged him 
earnestly to have this big ship 
with his many guns and men 
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brought up the river without 
delay for the Rajah’s service. 
Brown professed himself willing, 
and on this basis the negotia- 
tion was carried on with mutual 
distrust. Three times in the 
course of the morning the 
courteous and active Kassim 
went down to consult the Rajah 
and came up busily with his 
long stride. Brown, while bar- 
gaining, had a sort of grim 
enjoyment in thinking of his 
wretched schooner with nothing 
but a heap of dirt in her hold 
that stood for an armed ship, 
and a Chinaman and a lame ex- 
beach-comber of Levuka on 
board, who represented all his 
many men. In the afternoon 
he obtained further doles of 
food, a promise of some money, 
and a supply of mats for his 
men to make shelters for them- 
selves. They lay down and 
snored, protected from the burn- 


ing sunshine; but Brown, sit- 
ting fully exposed on one of the 
felled trees, feasted his eyes 
upon the view of the town and 


the river. There was much 
loot there. Cornelius, who had 
made himself at home in the 
camp, talked at his elbow, point- 
ing out the localities, imparting 
advice, giving his own version 
of Jim’s character, and com- 
menting in his own fashion 
upon the events of the last three 
years. Brown, who, apparently 
indifferent and gazing away, 
listened with attention to every 
word, could not make out 
clearly what sort of man this 
Jim could be. ‘What’s his 
name? Jim! Jim! That’s 
not enough for a man’s name.’ 
‘They call him,’ said Cornelius 
scornfully, ‘Tuan Jim here. As 
you may say Lord Jim.’ ‘What 
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is he? Where does he come 
from?’ inquired Brown. ‘ What 
sort of man is he? Is he an 
Englishman?’ ‘Yes, yes, he’s 
an Englishman. Iam an Eng- 
lishman too. From Malacca, 
He is a fool. All you have to 
do is to kill him and then you 
are king here. Everything 
belongs to him,’ explained Cor- 
nelius. ‘It strikes me he may 
be made to share with some- 
body before very long,’ com- 
mented Brown half aloud. ‘No, 
no. The proper way is to kill 
him the first chance you get, 
and then you can do what you 
like,’ Cornelius would insist 
earnestly. ‘I have lived for 
many years here, and I am 
giving you a friend’s advice.’ 

“In such converse and in 
gloating over the view of Patu- 
san, which he had determined 
in his mind should become his 
prey, Brown whiled away most 
of the afternoon while his men 
rested. On that day Dain 
Waris’s fleet of canoes, stealing 
one by one under the shore 
farthest from the creek, went 
down to close the river against 
his retreat. Of this Brown 
was not aware, and Kassim, 
who came up the knoll an hour 
before sunset, took good care 
not to enlighten him. He 
wanted the white man’s ship 
to come up the river, and this 
news, he feared, would be dis- 
couraging. He was very pres- 
sing with Brown to send the 
‘order,’ offering at the same 
time a trusty messenger, who for 
greater secrecy (as he explained) 
would make his way by land 
to the mouth of the river and 
deliver the ‘order’ on board. 
After some reflection Brown 
judged it expedient to tear a 
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page out of his pocket-book, 
on which he simply wrote, 
‘We are getting on. Big job. 
Detain the man.’ The stolid 


youth selected by Kassim for 
that service performed it faith- 
fully, and was rewarded by 
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being suddenly tipped, head 
first, into the schooner’s empty 
hold by the ex-beach-comber 
and the Chinaman, who there- 
upon hastened to put on the 
hatches. What became of him 
afterwards Brown did not say.” 


CHAPTER XL, 


“ Brown’s object was to gain 
time by fooling with Kassim’s 
diplomacy. For doing a real 
stroke of business he could not 
help thinking the white man 
was the person to work with. 
He could not imagine such a 
chap (who must be confoundedly 
clever, after all, to get hold of 
the natives like that) refusing 
a help that would do away with 
the necessity for slow, cautious, 
risky cheating, that imposed 
itself as the only possible line 
of conduct for a single-handed 
man. He, Brown, would offer 
him the power. No man could 
hesitate. Everything was in 
coming to a clear understand- 
ing. Of course they would 
share. The idea of there being 
a fort—all ready to his hand— 
a real fort, with artillery (he 
knew this from Cornelius), ex- 
cited him. Let him only once 
getinand . . . Hewould impose 
modest conditions. Not too low, 
though. The man was no fool, 
it seemed. They would work 
like brothers till, . . . till the 
time came for a quarrel and a shot 
that would settle all accounts. 
With grim impatience of plunder 
he wished himself to be talking 
with the man now. The land 
already seemed to be his to tear 
to pieces, squeeze, and throw 
away. Meantime Kassim had 
to be fooled for the sake of food 


first—and for a second string. 
But the principal thing was to 
get something to eat from day 
to day. Besides, he was not 
averse to begin fighting on that 
Rajah’s account, and teach a 
lesson to those people who had 
received him with shots. The 
lust of battle was upon him. 
“T am sorry that I can’t give 
you this part of the story, which 
of course I have mainly from 
Brown, in Brown’s own words. 
There was in the broken, vio- 
lent speech of that man, un- 
veiling before me his thoughts 
with the very hand of Death 
upon his throat, an undisguised 
ruthlessness of purpose, astrange 
vengeful attitude towards his 
own past, and a blind belief in 
the righteousness of his will 
against all mankind, something 
of that feeling which could in- 
duce the leader of a horde of 
wandering cut-throats to call 
himself proudly the Scourge of 
God. No doubt the natural 
senseless ferocity which is the 
basis of such a character was 
exasperated by failure, ill-luck, 
and the recent privations, as 
well as by the desperate posi- 
tion in which he found him- 
self; but what was most re- 
markable of all was this, that 
while he planned treacherous 
alliances, had already settled 
in his own mind the fate of 
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the white man, and intrigued 
in an overbearing, off - hand 
manner with Kassim, one could 
perceive that what he really 
desired, almost in spite of him- 
self, was to play havoc with 
that jungle town which had 
defied him, to see it strewn 
over with corpses and enveloped 
in flames. Listening to his piti- 
less, panting voice, I could ima- 
gine how he must have looked 
at it from the hillock, peopling 
it with images of murder and 
rapine. The part nearest to the 
creek wore an abandoned aspect, 
though as a matter of fact every 
house concealed a few armed 
men on the alert. Suddenly 
far over the stretch of waste 
ground, interspersed with small 
patches of low dense bush, ex- 
cavations, heaps of rubbish, 
with trodden paths between, a 
man, solitary and looking very 
small, strolled out into the de- 
serted opening of the street 
between the shut-up, dark, life- 
less buildings at the end. Per- 
haps one of the inhabitants, 
who had fied to the other bank 
of the river, coming back for 
some object of domestic use. 
Evidently he supposed himself 
quite safe at that distance from 
the hill on the other side of 
the creek. A light stockade, 
set up hastily, was just round 
the turn of the street, full of 
his friends. He moved leisurely. 
Brown saw him, and instantly 
called to his side the Yankee 
deserter, who acted as a sort 
of second in command. This 
lanky, loose-jointed fellow came 
forward, wooden-faced, trailing 
his rifle lazily. When he under- 
stood what was wanted from 
him a homicidal and conceited 
smile uncovered his teeth, mak- 
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ing two deep folds down his 
sallow, leathery cheeks. He 
prided himself on being a dead 
shot. He dropped on one knee, 
and taking aim from a steady 
rest through the unlopped 
branches of a felled tree, fired, 
and at once stood up to look. 
The man, far away, turned his 
head to the report, made an- 
other step forward, seemed to 
hesitate, and abruptly got down 
on his hands and knees. In 
the silence that fell upon the 
sharp crack of the rifle, the 
dead shot, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the quarry, guessed 
that ‘this there coon’s health 
would never be a source of 
anxiety to his friends any 
more.’ The man’s limbs were 
seen to move rapidly under 
his body in an endeavour to 
run on all-fours. In _ that 
empty space arose a multi- 
tudinous shout of dismay and 
surprise. The man sank flat, 
face down, and moved no more. 
‘That showed them what we 
could do,’ said Brown to me. 
‘Struck the fear of sudden 
death into them. That was 
what we wanted. They were 
two hundred to one, and this 
gave them something to think 
over for the night. Not one 
of them had an. idea of such 
a long shot before. That beggar 
belonging to the Rajah scouted 
down-hill with his eyes hanging 
out of his head.’ 

“As he was telling me this 
he tried with a shaking hand 
to wipe the thin foam on his 
blue writhing lips. ‘Two hun- 
dred to one. Two hundred 
toone ... strike terror,... 
terror, terror, I tell you... .’ 
His own eyes were starting out 
of their sockets. He fell back, 
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clawing the air with skinny 
earthy fingers, sat up again, 
bowed and hairy, glared at me 
sideways like some man-beast 
of folk-lore, with open mouth 
in his miserable and awful 
agony before he got his speech 
back after that fit. There are 
sights one never forgets. 
“Furthermore, to draw the 
enemy’s fire and locate such 
parties as might have been 
hiding in the bushes along the 
creek, Brown ordered the Solo- 
mon Islander to go down to 
the boat and bring an oar, as 
you send a spaniel after a stick 
into the water. This failed, 
and the fellow came back with- 
out a single shot having been 
fired at him from anywhere. 
‘There’s nobody,’ opined some 
of the men. It is ‘onnatural,’ 
remarked the Yankee. Kassim, 
indeed, had gone, very much 
impressed, pleased too, and also 
uneasy. Pursuing his tortuous 
policy, he had despatched a 
message to Dain Waris warning 
him to look out for the white 
men’s ship, which, he had had 
information, was about to come 
up the river. He minimised its 
strength and exhorted him to 
oppose its passage. This double- 
dealing answered his purpose, 
which was to keep the Bugis 
forces divided and to weaken 
them by fighting. On the other 
hand, he had in the course of 
that day sent word to the as- 
sembled Bugis chiefs in town, 
assuring them that he was try- 
ing to induce the invaders to 
retire; his messages to the fort 
asked earnestly for powder for 
the Rajah’s men. It was a long 
time since Tunku Allang had 
had ammunition for the score 
or so of old muskets rusting in 
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their arm-racks in the audience- 
hall. The open intercourse be- 
tween the hill and the palace 
unsettled all the minds, It 
was already time for men to 
take sides, it began to be said. 
There would soon be much 
bloodshed, and thereafter great 
trouble for many people. The 
social fabric of orderly, peace- 
ful life, when every man was 
sure of to-morrow, the edifice 
raised by Jim’s hands, seemed 
on that evening ready to col- 
lapse into a ruin reeking with 
blood. The poorer folk were 
already taking to the bush or 
flying up the river. A good 
many of the upper class judged 
it necessary to go and pay their 
court totheRajah. The Rajah’s 
youths jostled them rudely. 
Old Tunku Allang, almost out 
of his mind with fear and in- 
decision, either kept a sullen 
silence or abused them violently 
for daring to come with empty 
hands: they departed very 
much frightened ; only old Dor- 
amin kept his countrymen to- 
gether and pursued his tactics 
inflexibly. Enthroned in a big 
chair behind the improvised 
stockade, he issued his orders 
in a deep veiled rumble, un- 
moved, like a deaf man, in the 
flying rumours. 

“Dusk fell, hiding first the 
body of the dead man, which 
had been left lying with arms 
outstretched as if nailed to the 
ground, and then the revolving 
sphere of the night rolled 
smoothly over Patusan and 
came to a rest, showering the 
glitter of countless worlds upon 
the earth. Again, in the ex- 
posed part of the town big fires 
blazed along the only street, 
revealing from distance to dis- 
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tance upon their glares the 
falling straight lines of roofs, 
the fragments of wattled walls 
jumbled in confusion, here and 
there a whole hut elevated in 
the glow upon the vertical 
black stripes of a group of high 
piles ; and all this line of dwell- 
ings, revealed in patches by 
the swaying flames, seemed to 
flicker tortuously away up-river 
into the gloom at the heart of 
the land. A great silence, in 
which the looms of successive 
fires played without noise, ex- 
tended into the darkness at the 
foot of the hill; but the other 
bank of the river, all dark save 
for a solitary bonfire at the 
river front before the fort, sent 
out into the air an increasing 
tremor that might have been 
the stamping of a multitude 
of feet, the hum of many 
voices, or the fall of an im- 
mensely distant waterfall. It 
was then, Brown confessed to 
me, while, turning his back on 
his men, he sat looking at it all, 
that notwithstanding his dis- 
dain, his ruthless faith in him- 
self, a feeling came over him 
that at last he had run his head 
against a stone wall. Had his 
boat been afloat at the time, he 
believed he would have tried to 
steal away, taking his chances 
of a long chase down the river 
and of starvation at sea. It is 
very doubtful whether he would 
have succeeded in getting away. 
However he didn’t try this. 
For another moment he had a 
passing thought of trying to 
rush the town, but he perceived 
very well that in the end he 
would find himself in the lighted 
street, where they would be 
shot down like dogs from the 
houses. They were two hun- 
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dred to one—he thought, while 
his men, huddling round two 
heaps of smouldering embers, 
munched the last of the ba- 
nanas and roasted the few yams 
they owed to Kassim’s diplom- 
acy. Cornelius sat amongst 
them dozing sulkily. 

“Then one of the whites re- 
membered that some tobacco 
had been left in the boat, and, 
encouraged by the impunity of 
the Solomon Islander, said he 
would go to fetch it. At this 
all the others shook off their 
despondency. Brown applied 
to, said, ‘Go, and be d—d to 
you,’ scornfully. He didn’t 
think there was any danger in 
going to the creek in the dark. 
The man threw a leg over the 
tree-trunk and disappeared. A 
moment later he was heard 
clambering into the boat and 
then clambering out. ‘I’ve got 
it,’ he cried. <A flash and a 
report at the very foot of the 
hill followed. ‘Iam hit,’ yelled 
the man. ‘Look out, look out 
—I am hit,’ and instantly all 
the rifles went off. The hill 
squirted fire and noise into the 
night like a little volcano, and 
when Brown and the Yankee 
with curses and cuffs stopped 
the panic-stricken firing, a pro- 
found, weary groan floated up 
from the creek, succeeded by a 
plaint whose heartrending sad- 
ness was like some poison turn- 
ing the blood cold in the veins. 
Then a strong voice pronounced 
several distinct incomprehen- 
sible words somewhere beyond 
the creek. ‘Let no one fire,’ 
shouted Brown. ‘What does 
it mean?’... ‘Do you hear 
on the hill? Do youhear? Do 
you hear?’ repeated the voice 
three times. Cornelius trans- 
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lated, and then prompted the 
answer. ‘Speak,’ cried Brown, 
‘we hear. Then the voice, 
declaiming in the sonorous 
inflated tone of a herald, and 
shifting continually on the 
edge of the vague waste-land, 
proclaimed that between the 
men of the Bugis nation 
living in Patusan and the 
white men on the hill and 
those with them, there would 
be no faith, no compassion, no 
speech, no peace. A _ bush 
rustled; a haphazard volley 
rang out. ‘Dam’ foolishness,’ 
muttered the Yankee, vexedly 
grounding the butt. Cornelius 
translated. The wounded man 
below the hill, after crying out 
twice, ‘Take me up! take me 
up!’ went on complaining in 
moans. While he had kept on 
the blackened earth of the slope, 
and afterwards crouching in 
the boat, he had been safe 
enough. It seems that in his 
joy at finding the tobacco he 
forgot himself and jumped out 
on her off-side, as it were. The 
white boat, lying high and dry, 
showed him up; the creek was 
no more than seven yards wide 
in that place, and there hap- 
pened to be a man crouching in 
the bush on the other bank. 
“He was a Bugis of Tondano 
only lately come to Patusan, 
and a relation of the man shot 
in the afternoon. That famous 
long shot had indeed appalled 
the beholders. The man in 
utter security had been struck 
down, in full view of his friends, 
dropping with a joke on his 
lips, and they seemed to see in 
the act an atrocity which had 
stirred a bitter rage. That re- 
lation of his, Si-Lapa by name, 
was then with Doramin in the 
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stockade only a few feet away. 
You who know these chaps 
must admit that the fellow 
showed an unusual pluck by 
volunteering to carry the mes- 
sage, alone, in the dark. Creep- 
ing across the open ground, he 
had deviated to the left and 
found himself opposite the 
boat. He was startled when 
Brown’s man shouted. He came 
to a sitting position with his 
gun to his shoulder, and when 
the other jumped out, exposing 
himself, he pulled the trigger 
and lodged three jagged slugs 
point - blank into the poor 
wretch’s stomach. Then, lying 
flat on his face, he gave himself 
up for dead, while a thin hail 
of lead chopped and swished 
the bushes close on his right 
hand; afterwards he delivered 
his speech shouting, bent double, 
dodging all the time in cover. 
With the last word he leaped 
sideways, lay close for a while, 
and afterwards got back to 
the houses unharmed, having 
achieved on that night such a 
renown as his children will 
not willingly allow to die. 

“ And on the hill the forlorn 
band let the two little heaps of 
embers go out under their bowed 
heads. They sat dejected on 
the ground with compressed lips 
and downcast eyes, listening to 
their comrade below. He wasa 
strong man and died hard, with 
moans now loud, now sinking 
to a strange confidential note 
of pain. Sometimes he shrieked, 
and again, after a period of 
silence, he could be heard mut- 
tering deliriously a long and 
unintelligible complaint. Never 
for a moment did he cease. 

“¢What’s the good?’ Brown 
had said unmoved once, seeing 
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the Yankee, who had been 


swearing under his breath, pre- 
pare to go down. ‘That's so,’ 
assented the deserter, reluc- 
tantly desisting. ‘There’s no 
encouragement for wounded 
men here. Only his noise is 
calculated to make all the 
others think too much of the 
hereafter, cap’n.’ ‘ Water!’ 
cried the wounded man in an 
extraordinary clear vigorous 
voice, and then went off moan- 
ing feebly. ‘Ay, water. Water 
will do it,’ muttered the other 
to himself, resignedly. ‘Plenty 
by-and-by. The tide is flow- 
ing.’ 

“At last the tide flowed, 
silencing the plaint and the 
cries of pain, and the dawn was 
near when Brown, sitting with 
his chin in the palm of his hand 
before Patusan, as one might 
stare at the unscalable side of 


a mountain, heard the brief 
ringing bark of a brass 6- 
pounder far away in town 


somewhere. ‘ What’s this?’ he 
asked of Cornelius, who hung 
about him. Cornelius listened. 
A muffled roaring shout rolled 
down-river over the town; 
a big drum began to throb, 
and others responded, pulsat- 
ing and droning. Tiny scat- 
tered lights began to twinkle 
in the dark half of the town, 
while the part lighted by the 
loom of fires hummed with a 
deep and: prolonged murmur, 
‘He has come,’ said Cornelius. 
‘What? Already? Are you 
sure?’ Brown asked. ‘Yes! 
yes! Sure. Listen to the noise.’ 
‘What are they making that 
row about?’ pursued Brown. 
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‘For joy,’ snorted Cornelius; 
‘he is a very great man, but 
all the same, he knows no more 
than a child, and so they make 
a great noise to please him, 
because they know no better,’ 
‘Look here,’ said Brown, ‘How 
is one to get at him?’ ‘He 
shall come to talk to you,’ 
Cornelius declared. ‘What do 
you mean? Come down here 
strolling as it were?’ Cornelius 
nodded vigorously in the dark, 
‘Yes. He will come straight 
here and talk to you. He is 
just like a fool. You shall see 
what a fool he is.’ Brown was 
incredulous. ‘You shall see; 
you shall see,’ repeated Cor- 
nelius. ‘He is not afraid—not 
afraid of anything. He will 
come and order you to leave his 
people alone. Everybody must 
leave his people alone. He is like 
a little child. He will come to 
you straight.’ Alas! heknewJim 
well—that ‘mean little skunk,’ 
as Brown called him to me. 
‘Yes, certainly,’ he pursued 
with ardour, ‘and then, captain, 
you tell that tall man with a 
gun to shoot him. Just you 
kill him, and you shall frighten 
everybody so much that you 
can do anything you like with 
them afterwards—get what you 
like—go away when you like. 
Ha! ha! ha! Fine... He 
almost danced with impatience 
and eagerness; and Brown, 
looking over his shoulder at 
him, could see, shown up by 
the pitiless dawn, his men 
drenched with dew, sitting 
amongst the cold ashes and the 
litter of the camp, haggard, 
cowed, and in rags.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THERE is one policy, and 
only one, which has been pur- 
sued consistently by England 
in Ireland, and it certainly can 
point to solid results. Within 
fifty years emigration has re- 
duced the inhabitants from over 
eight millions to four millions 
and a half. That is the re- 
sult of the panacea which has 
been preached to the Irish 
by those who did not profess 
to love them, and still more 
enthusiastically by those who 
did. And the lesson has been 
mastered: every Irish peasant 
has it by heart that in order 
to get on in the world he 
must go out of Ireland,—he 
must not look for an opening 
at home. But one fact escaped 
the Manchester School, chief 
devisers of this policy. Emi- 
gration means the departure 
of the fit, the remaining of the 
unfit. There is something to 
be said, even in Ireland, for 
the old-fashioned view that a 
government should pride itself 
on an increase, not on a decrease, 
in the people governed ; and it 
would be hard to demonstrate 
that emigration has benefited 
those parts of Ireland from 
which emigration has chiefly 
taken place. What is meant 
by a “congested district”? 
For the most part, a solitude 
containing much land that was 
formerly cultivated but now is 
relapsing into bog or mountain. 
Can nothing be made of an 
essentially food-producing coun- 
try situated at the very door of 
the greatest market for food- 


stuffs that the world has ever 
seen ? 

Government has at last 
moved in this matter, but, as 
usual, not before private initia- 
tion had shamed them into 
action. Mr Horace Plunkett 
and his friends went to work 
ten years ago, pointing out that 
Ireland had natural resources 
equal or superior to those of 
countries which were driving 
her few products out of the 
English market, and preached 
the organisation, the co-opera- 
tion, and the scientific methods 
of agriculture which in those 
other countries were incul- 
cated and subsidised by State 
agencies. Then the Congested 
Districts Board, under the 
auspices of Mr Arthur Balfour, 
began its beneficent work. Then 
came in 1895 the Recess Com- 
mittee, on Mr Plunkett’s sug- 
gestion; and finally, in 1899, 
the recommendations of that 
Committee’s invaluable Report 
were practically embodied in 
the creation of a Board of 
Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction. This body has searce- 
ly as yet begun its work, but 
its main business will be to 
do throughout the whole of 
Ireland what has been done 
in the least hopeful districts 
by the Congested Districts 
Board, and over a larger area, 
but with very inadequate 
means, by the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, of 
which Mr Plunkett has been 
the moving spirit. Things are 
therefore only at their begin- 
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ning; yet, as this article is 
written to show, even a stray 
journalist on a fishing holiday 
can learn something of the 
measures that are being taken 
to develop the resources of his 
native country. 

I was going to fish at Carrick, 
and had two hours in which 
I could see the new creamery 
at Killygordon, a place in the 
rich valley of the Lower Finn, 
just on the borders of Tyrone 
and Donegal. I met on the 
station platform the president 
of the creamery —a landlord 
and a Protestant. He took me 
up to the building and handed 
me over to the secretary, the 
owner of a small shop at the 
cross-roads adjoining, whom I 
should guess to be a Presby- 
terian. These facts are worth 
mentioning, for it is the essence 
of the new movement in Ire- 
land that men of all creeds, 
religious or political, are 
brought together to work for 
acommon end—which is not 
merely the material advantage 
of the members co-operating, 
nor the material prosperity of 
the country, but a harmony 
among classes divided by long- 
standing and jealously guarded 
hates. On a Saturday after- 
noon the creamery was not 
working, but I saw the machin- 
ery and the books: I saw also 
what interested me more—the 
secretary. This shrewd, clear- 
headed young shopkeeper be- 
longed to a class from which 
the movement has encountered 
opposition. Co-operation can 
never be welcome to the retail 
trader, and the agricultural 
societies in which farmers com- 
bine to buy seeds, implements, 
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and so forth from the wholesale 
merchants, naturally find little 
favour with men whose whole 
business is based on long and 
complicated accounts, involving 
a good deal of barter. Yet here 
was this young shopkeeper, not 
only actively concerned in a 
co-operative society but plainly 
a propagandist. In talking, he 
assumed instinctively the tone 
of a pioneer, and explained to 
me the difficulty there had 
been at first in convincing the 
farmers. 

To begin with, they would 
not believe that it was physi- 
cally possible to strip butter 
from milk fresh from the cow; 
then they did not see the good 
of combination ; they thought 
it was some kind of a syndicate 
having for its object to drive 
down prices. But when after 
a few months they saw that 
every man got a good price for 
his milk, they began to come in, 
and being an intelligent class 
they followed the business work- 
ing of the management. Books, 
of a model designed by the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, are purchased, in which 
every fact of importance is 
daily registered,—the amount 
of milk daily taken in, the per- 
centage of butter fat contained, 
the quantity of butter pro- 
duced, the price paid for milk, 
the price realised for the butter; 
then details of working, the 
temperature at which the milk 
is separated, the number of 
revolutions of churn, the time 
given the cream to ripen, and 
so forth. These books, along 
with a minute account of in- 
comings and outgoings, are sub- 
mitted to the committee of 
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about twenty farmers who meet 
monthly. Thus the men inter- 
ested in the working can not 
only check the process, but can 
convince themselves that every 
penny of actual profit, in addi- 
tion to the price received for 
milk, is coming into their own 
pockets; and, what is more, as 
the secretary pointed out, they 
receive an excellent object-lesson 
in the conduct of business. 
This educational value is from 
the Society’s point of view the 
most important aspect of the 
creamery; and if the book- 
keeping is an object - lesson, 
much more so is the actual pro- 
cess of manufacture. Nothing 
could better illustrate the 


change that has come over the 
world than a comparison be- 
tween butter-making as it was 
done in our childhood and 
butter-making as it is carried 


on for the modern market. My 
own recollection is vivid enough 
of the “byre” with its four or 
five cows; the dairymaid who 
carried in the clean pails of 
milk; the cool flagged dairy 
where the pans stood while the 
cream formed; and the con- 
tinual splashing and dashing of 
the churn that sounded through 
the passages as the girl with 
her strong bare arms worked 
the handle up and down for 
maybe an hour at a time. 
Good butter was made in that 
way, and none better—but also 
much bad. In cottages there 
was no dairy, and the churn 
was liable enough to be kept in a 
room where a family slept; or 
the butter, when made, might not 
infrequently have been stored in 
&@ press with three or four red 
herrings. It may explain the 
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enthusiasm of my shopkeeper 
friend that every tradesman 
felt bound to take the butter of 
his customers, though in many 
cases all he could do with it 
was to send it to a_ biscuit 
factory. And, even admitting 
that in every case the butter 
was made and kept as well 
as could be desired, still the 
conditions of the modern mar- 
ket call for the creamery. A 
merchant who deals in butter 
by the hundredweight cannot 
afford to buy by the pound 
from small producers. Their 
product, though it may be in- 
dividually good, is not uniform, 
and time and labour are wasted 
in sampling and classing the 
lots. What comes from the 
creamery, whether good or bad, 
is at least uniform, and the 
man who orders forty boxes 
need only look at one to know 
what he is buying and what he 
is selling. Uniformity of out- 
put is perhaps the most essen- 
tial advantage secured by the 
creamery in the great markets 
of the world, and that is the 
first result of organisation—but 
it is by no means the only one. 
The simple process has become 
an exceedingly complex and 
delicate one. 

Go to a creamery in the 
morning and you will see carts 
coming up with tins of a special 
size and shape. From these 
the milk is tilted into the re- 
ceptacle of a weighing-machine, 
and from the milk a spoonful 
or so is taken as a sample, and 
put into a bottle marked with 
the farmer’s name and number. 
Then the weight of milk is 
entered in the passbook and 
ledger, and the milk is tipped 
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from the machine into a vat. 
Even in this first stage care 
has to be exercised, for if the 
sample be taken from the top 
of milk, it contains too high a 
percentage of cream, and if 
from the bottom too little A 
little boracic acid in the sample 
bottle preserves the samples for 
a fortnight till the fortnight’s 
supply comes to be tested. The 
mass of the milk runs from the 
vat by a pipe into the separator, 
where the whirling of a tur- 
bine flings the heavier elements 
of the milk outward by cen- 
trifugal force, while the lighter 
cream is drawn off in a dif- 
ferent direction. By another 
pipe the milk runs into a boiler, 
while the cream is pumped into 
a vat upstairs. Then comes an 
important stage in the process 
—the “pasteurising” of the 
milk. In the boiler the milk 
is raised rapidly to a temper- 
ature of 185°, and passes by a 
fresh pipe into the outer skin 
of a tin drum, which is corru- 
gated in spirals. The inside of 
this drum is jacketed with cold 
water, of which a fresh supply 
is continually pumped in, and 
the milk running down the 
spirals along the outside of the 
drum is no warmer than the 
water by the time it falls into 
the tank at the bottom. This 
sudden raising and lowering of 
the temperature kills all germs, 
and the skim-milk thus treated 
keeps perfectly for a week. It 
is run off by a further piping, 
and the cart going to the other 
side of the building receives a 
weight of skim-milk equal to 
that brought in, minus the per- 
centage deducted as cream. 

In the mean time the cream 
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pumped upstairs has been sub- 
jected to a similar heating and 
cooling process before it runs 
into the great vat, say six feet 
long by two in depth and 
breadth, where it remains to 
ripen for churning. But this 
ripening process varies from 
day to day, and it is desirable 
to produce an artificial uni- 
formity. So we arrive at a pro- 
ceeding fit to make our grand- 
mothers turn in their graves, 
Into the mass of cream is intro- 
duced a preparation of lactic 
acid ferment in a fluid state, 
and this stimulates or pro- 
duces the working of micro- 
organisms. It is all right 
apparently ; fermentation in 
wine is also the work of little 
beasts; and the old _philoso- 
phers who saw in the universe 
nothing but a universal genera- 
tive process of loves and hates 
had a glimpse farther than they 
knew. But when I was shown 
a dairymaid stirring up the 
tank of cream with a stick in 
order to give the bacteria air, 
I thought we had indeed come 
a long way from the cool dairy, 
the dashing churn, and the milk 
upon which a spell might be 
cast so that the butter would 
not come, churn you never so 
fiercely. 

The creamery’s churning is 
done, of course, by steam-power ; 
and steam drives also the turn- 
ing-table with its roller for 
crushing out of the butter the 
last drop of moisture, while the 
necessary touch of salt is added. 
Except for this pinch of salt, 
which the amateur cannot 
detect by taste in the finished 
product, nothing is added to 
the pure butter, and it goes out 
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in clean wooden boxes, all of 
one size, each containing an 
article perfectly uniform in 
quantity and quality. 
On a second visit I saw the 
rocess of testing. Once a fort- 
night the bottle containing each 
man’s fourteen samples is taken 
up and shaken, ten minims of it 
is drawn into a tube and mixed 
with eleven of sulphuric acid 
and one of fusel oil: then 
twenty-four of these tubes are 
spun round in a turbine, and 
you find in each the butter-fat 
formed at the top of the tube, to 
be read off on the scale marked 
on the glass. I saw two samples 
of milk tested, and the percent- 
age varied so much that whereas 
one would only receive for his 
fortnight’s supply 34d. a gallon, 
the other got about four-fifths 
of a penny more. Thus milk is 
paid for according to quality as 
well as quantity, and the devices 
of a man who should have “a 
bad mind,” and water his 
supply, would only result in his 
own confusion. The farmers, 
however, do not all understand 
this process, and the man with 
a bad mind occasionally gives 
trouble, as this communication, 
addressed to the central office 
of the Society, will show :— 
“Si1r,—There was a man sending in 
milk, and we suspected him of water- 
ing. We had the analysis taken, and 
it showed twenty-five per cent of 
water. We told him he should be 
ashamed of himself, and he came to 
the committee, and he knocked down 
two members of the committee and 


blacked their eyes. Sir, what are we 
to do?” 


However, that is not a typical 
incident. Much more illustra- 
tive of the whole movement and 
its effects is the case of some 
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people whom I have known all 
my life. They were buying their 
tea at 2s. 4d. a pound, although, 
as they well knew, they could 
get it by post for 1s. 10d. 
But the man with whom they 
dealt took their butter and eggs, 
and if they left him he might 
leave them. Now if my friend 
was sending his milk to the 
creamery, and his eggs to a 
depot, he need not consider the 
feelings of the local dealer. 
And, even as things were, he 
benefited by the creamery, for 
the dealer who used to give 6d. 
a pound now had to go up to 
8d., owing to the inducement 
to small farmers to join the 
creamery. 

The large farmer gains by 
dealing with the creamery. He 
can have his butter made for 
him, and made of the right 
type, and pasteurised ; but still 
without the creamery he can 
probably get about the same 
price for it—though in stating 
that fact he always omits to 
allow for the labour spent in 
the making. But the man with 
two or three cows has no proper 
way of working, and has a very 
uncertain market, whereas the 
creamery will pay him, gallon 
for gallon, as much as it pays 
the big man, will extract as 
much butter from thirteen gal- 
lons as he could from eighteen, 
and will sell it for him at nearly 
1s. instead of at 8d. a pound. 

So much for creameries. But 
in the backward “ mountainy ” 
parts of the country, where 
I was going, creameries are 
scarcely possible: there is no 
sufficient pasture. That was 
what an old man with a peaked 
and shrivelled face like a fairy’s, 
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who got into the carriage at 
Donegal, explained to me. 
Partly that, and partly, he 
said, the people about the Finn 
valley were wiser than the 
mountainy people. Like most 
of the old folk, he was distrust- 
ful of the new ideas. Spray- 
ing potatoes, he said, had done 
no good that year. As for 
land banks, he had heard of 
them ; he, and his wife too, 
had heard of depots for the 
co-operative sale of eggs and 
poultry ; but they thought the 
new breeds of fowl inferior to 
the old. Still, like every one 
else in the country, they had 
heard of, and were canvassing, 
the new projects ; and at Killy- 
begs, not many miles off, the 
projects were in operation. 
There was first of all an agri- 
cultural bank—and it is to these 
banks that the Society attaches 
most importance. If a man 
joins a creamery, he goes in for 
his own advantage. If he takes 
a hand in the working of a rural 
bank, he is working less for 
himself than for his neighbours. 
At Killybegs, as in most other 
places, the priest was the presi- 
dent and the schoolmaster the 
secretary. It was the school- 
master, with whom I spent my 
evening in the parlour of a 
comfortable inn, and he, like 
my shopkeeper at Killygor- 
don, took the tone of a pioneer. 
The bank subsisted on a capi- 
tal of £50 subscribed locally, 
and £50 more advanced by the 
Board. Itis part of the Board’s 
functions to make loans, but 
this function it delegates when 
it can, since, where there is 
no rural bank, it may spend a 
considerable sum in payment 
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of railway expenses for an in- 
vestigator, in order to make 
a loan of £5. These hundred 
pounds are employed by a com- 
mittee of farmers and others 
in small loans to known men 
and for known purposes. The 
borrower comes to the sec- 
retary and produces the names 
of two sureties, who must 
answer for it—first, that the 
man will repay ; and secondly, 
that the money will be applied 
to a productive purpose. Take 
two cases. In one a loan of 
£20—a most unusually large 
sum—was made to a road con- 
tractor. Payments were due 
by him, and to make them he 
must either borrow or else sell 
live stock at an unfavourable 
moment. The loan tided him 
over, and was punctually re- 
paid. But by borrowing the 
man became a member of the 
bank, jointly responsible with 
every other member to the full 
extent of the bank’s liabilities, 
and therefore actively interested 
in the repayment of every loan. 
The second case is more typical. 
A man owning a couple of fields 
had sold a cow to pay his rent, 
and had no money with which 
to re-stock; but for the bank, 
the grass was going to waste. 
He borrowed £10, paid 18s. for 
a pair of “suckers,” and £8, 
13s. for a pair of young beasts. 
The pigs he sold in four months 
for £4, 10s., the heifers he sold 
in ten months for £20. He 
then repaid his loan, which with 
interest at 6 per cent made ten 
guineas, and was left with £14 
to the good. That is an in- 
stance of what it may mean to 
a peasant to have the command 
of capital. But, as the school- 
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master was careful to tell me, 
in this instance the man was 
advised by his surety, a very 
shrewd farmer, both as to the 
purchases and as to the time of 
sale. The rural bank was in 
that way a means for a neigh- 
bour to help a neighbour in a 
semi-public capacity. Once a- 
month regularly the committee 
of farmers tramp in to the 
meeting-place—the schoolhouse 
—and discuss the loans to be 
made. Some attend more regu- 
larly, some less, but the sec- 
retary told me with glee how 
at the annual audit he produced 
a record of attendances, and 
proposed that new men should 
be elected in place of those who 
had been slack. It was a sting, 
and the men touched by it 
instantly promised amendment 
and begged to be kept on: 
they were aroused to competi- 
tion in the display of public 
spirit. 

That is the essence of the 
matter, and the chief of the 
Society’s organisers—a poet 
and a mystic who displays daily 
a practical capacity that would 
excite the envy of most business 
men—told me that the wilder 
and the poorer the district the 
more susceptible were the people 
to an appeal of this kind. At 
one little place in Galway an 
impassioned speech in Irish was 
delivered by a member of the 
committee upon the text of the 
yearly balance-sheet, which 
showed the incomings and out- 
goings of the various little loans 
minutely accounted for, with 
a trifling profit to the bank, 
and an item for working ex- 
penses that did not reach 5s. 
“They say the Irish have no 
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capacity for business!” he ex- 
claimed — “that balance-sheet 
casts back the slander in their 
teeth.” And in a sense, al- 
though it was a big word for 
transactions dealing in all with 
a sum of £150, he was right. 
When the Irish can be brought 
to attend to their business, they 
have a fine ability for it; and 
it is no easy matter to manage 
one of these little banks. A 
fortnight later I was fishing on 
a grey, cold evening by the 
shivering reeds at the head of a 
lake, and another bank -secre- 
tary was sitting in the bow of 
the boat telling me of his trials. 
At first there was application 
after application from the most 
hopeless cases— the men who 
caught at any straw—and there 
were people on the committee 
who thought of the whole as a 
charity. That committee was 
strong in one respect, for it 
included the priest, the rector, 
and the Presbyterian clergy- 
man; but it was weak in the 
vital point, for the farmers, who 
had real knowledge of every 
man’s character and circum- 
stances, held aloof. There was 
little thanks to be got, so my 
friend told me, by standing out 
for the principle that you 
should only help those who can 
help themselves; but still he 
stood out forit. And if he had 
got little good of the movement 
in that way, in another he had 
gained everything, for it had 
brought him in touch with the 
organiser I spoke of, and his 
eyes shone at the mention of 
the poet and enthusiast who 
had drawn out the confession 
of his own poetry and his own 
enthusiasm. 
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It was not in Donegal, how- 
ever, that I came upon the 
most flourishing growths of the 
Society’s planting. Down in 
Mayo I had ridden out with 
rods strapped on my bicycle 
to fish for white trout in a 
little lough that lies at the foot 
of Nephin. As to the fishing, 
perhaps the less said the better : 
a bright sun and strong nor- 
therly wind never yet helped 
a fly-rod, and in the hour before 
lunch I only got a couple of 
brown trout—just enough to 
make, when supplemented by 
a couple of fresh eggs, hot 
potatoes, whisky and milk, the 
ideal luncheon for a day’s out- 
ing. And if the fishing was 
poor, there was all the more 
temptation to talk generalities 
to the pleasant young keeper 
who rowed me, or rather drifted 
with me down the south shore, 
while the sun made a dazzle on 
the water in front of us, and 
away beyond the end of the 
lake Croagh Patrick rose, a 
great cone, reminding me of 
pleasant days in the Granuaile, 
while I was learning, what the 
Congested District Board had 
done for the dwellers by the 
sea. What did my keeper think 
about the Board, he who lived 
by the land, quite a large land- 
holder for that district with his 
fifteen acres? Did he think, 
like one old man in Carrick, 
that “the Congests were nothing 
at all but the ruin of the coun- 
try”? Not he It was the 
Board chiefly that had intro- 
duced the spraying, and if it 
was not for the spraying in this 
wet season there would not be 
a stalk left on the potato-fields. 
He had seen one man’s field 
green still, and with evena sign 
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of flower on it, but in it were 
two rigs where everything 
above ground was rotten and 
dead by the middle of August, 
What was the matter with 
them? The man had sprayed, 
but “the stuff gave out,” and 
he would not be at the trouble 
to fetch more. Another year 
he would know better. What 
about rural banks? Yes, sure- 
ly there was a bank, and great 
good it had done. His own 
cousin was the secretary of it. 
Was it the Board that had 
started it? No, he thought it 
was some kind of “ committee.” 
He recognised the Society's 
name fast enough when I told 
it him, but the name of the 
man who came round and 
started the bank he did not 
need to be told. Here, as every- 
where else, the priest had ad- 
dressed his people from the 
altar, and told them there was 
a gentleman that had things 
to say to them that they would 
do well to listen to, and the 
first work of the propaganda 
had been done outside the 
chapel—by a Catholic among 
Catholics for Ireland, with no 
taint or suspicion of any party 
purpose. (Are there really 
many Unionists who, like Mr 
Horace Plunkett’s dissident con- 
stituents, hold that for a Union- 
ist to support such a movement 
is a touching of the accursed 
thing ”) 

The ride home was long, 
though my basket with the 
few stray white and brown 
trout picked up in the afternoon 
was no burden, and the keeper 
earnestly commended me on 
my way back to call upon 
the parish priest, for he was 
greatly interested in all this 
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work. I found him — seven 
miles off—in his trim thatched 
house, ready and willing to 
tell me all he could. He lived 
down in a village considerably 
nearer civilisation, and, as 
usual, the more backward 
parts of his huge parish were 
the more forward in the move- 
ment. Up in Glenhest, where 
I had fished, the people sprayed 
always twice, and sometimes 
a third time: in his own part 
they were apt to be content 
with once, and that unskilfully 
done, and this brought the 
remedy into disrepute. But 
his own potato-patch was there 
for an object-lesson, even if 
they did not see the mountainy 
men’s thriving crops. The 
story was the same with the 
rural bank,—that also was 
more advanced in Glenhest. 
But even where he was, there 
was a bank with a capital of 
£250,— part supplied by some 
religious fund of the parish, 
part by the Board, part by 
private loans, and part —an 
important fact -— borrowed on 
security of the co-operative 
bank from one of the ordinary 
banks in Ballina. This £250 
did not suffice to meet the 
demands for loans from de- 
serving applicants. Every 
penny was always out in loans 
of under £5, and every penny 
was punctually repaid. No 
bad debts, the bank borrowing 
at 4 per cent and lending at 
5; working expenses more than 
covered by the difference; 
capital made available to every 
man who had feed for a pig, 
or sheep, or a cow, and lacked 
the money to buy it: there you 
have the whole theory and 
practice of the Raiffeisen banks 
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as they exist in hundreds of 
parishes in prosperous little 
states like Wiirtemberg, and 
by ones and twos in a few 
backward corners of Ireland. 
And, let it be emphatically 
stated, the work of which I am 
now speaking had not been 
done by the Congested Districts 
Board, but by the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. 
And this was not all. The 
people were combining — but 
especially in Glenhest—to buy 
manures and seeds direct from 
the producers. The question 
of creameries had been raised 
but set aside, as the milk-supply 
appeared too small. The pro- 
ject of a poultry depot and 
egg-store had also been mooted, 
but deferred as useless because 
in Ballina there was the agent 
of a wholesale Liverpool dealer 
who gave excellent prices—l1s. 
a dozen for eggs as against 8d. 
to be got from the local grocer- 
publican. By one means or 
another this outlying district 
was being brought into touch 
with the great food markets ; 
and its people were being 
taught, where no means ex- 
isted of bringing their goods 
individually to these markets 
in the proper form, how to 
accomplish this by co-operation. 
Space fails, and there are 
other things to write of. But it 
should be emphasised too that 
the main purpose of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation So- 
ciety has been not to create new 
industries but to organise and 
systematise the one already 
existing — the characteristic 
Irish industry of agriculture. 
It has done the work which, in 
France, Denmark, Canada, and a 
dozen other countriesthat can be 
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named, is being done by a State 
department ; and the efforts of 
its promoters have brought into 
being such a department for 
Ireland also. The Society spent 
in nine years £15,000 of sub- 
scriptions. This neither can last 
nor ought to last. It is the 
business of the Department, if 
it does not supersede the Society, 
to subsidise it ; and in doing so 
it would follow the example set 
in Denmark, which, of all agri- 
cultural countries, makes the 
most of its resources. 

Leaving agriculture, some- 
thing must be said of the 
endeavour not merely to de- 
velop old industries but to im- 
plant and organise new ones. 
As I came up out of Glen- 
columbkille walking with my 
friend, a lame glensman, who 
reads the newspapers to that 
wild Irish-speaking community, 
—and preaches spraying to 
them in season and out, —I 
said something as to my lack 
of faith in cottage indus- 
tries, such as knitting and 
weaving. He turned round, 
and pointing up the broad 
valley, dotted thickly with 
cottages, he said, “Do you see 
those houses? If 90 per cent 
of the people were able to stay 
in them, these last years, it 
was the needle that kept them 
there.” The Manchester School, 
whom Mr Gladstone, in a rare 
moment of insight, relegated 
to the cheerless planet, say 
these people would be better in 
America. Solitudinem faciunt. 
I do not believe that the trade 
in hand-knitting can continue 
to compete with machines. The 
Donegal homespuns are scarcely 
a commercial article as yet, 
though they may become so 
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as well as the Harris tweeds, 
But in Glencolumbkille the 
main industry is the crochet, 
the “sprigging,” and the lace; 
and if these industries are a 
permanent stand-by in Belgium 
and on the Genoese seaboard 
for the women, there is no 
reason why they should not 
be in Ireland, for nowhere in 
the world are there defter 
fingers. But the _ essential 
thing about all this newly 
developed industry is, that the 
workers in these glens and 
mountains are now at the 
parting of the ways. If they 
have the character to develop 
industrial habits, capital will 
come and organise their labour. 
It was no advantage of situa- 
tion that made Belfast, but 
the settlement of some Hugue- 
not weavers. There is no 
reason why cotton factories 
should work in Lancashire, but 
that the hand-weavers had 
already the settled habit of 
work, more important even 
than their inherited skill. Al- 
ready the shirt-making trade, 
of which Derry is the great 
centre, has outposts at Stran- 
orlar, on the fringe of the 
mountainy parts, and if there 
prove to be willing workers, it 
will spread fast enough, for 
linen industries can be estab- 
lished with-a capital outlay of 
£10 per worker. Woollen in- 
dustries need a larger initial 
expense—estimated to me by 
an expert at £150 for every 
hand that is to be employed. 

Yet the most interesting of 
these experiments in Donegal 
deals with the woollen trade. 
A member of the Congested 
Districts Board fell in with 
Mr Morton of the famous 
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Darvel carpet-making firm, and 
heard of his factories at work 
in remote parts of the High- 
lands. Why should not the 
same be done in the West of 
Ireland? he asked; and Mr 
Morton was willing to make 
the experiment if a place could 
be found with railway and sea 
communication. Killybegs was 
pitched upon, and the work 
was started in a provisional 
way—the Board guaranteeing 
a considerable sum if, at the 
expiration of two years, it 
seemed unprofitable to go on 
with it. But there was no 
want of workers with fingers 
that naturally took to the swift, 
deft work, and the expiration 
of the two years found the 
firm completing a fine factory. 
It was only newly opened when 
I passed through, and I was 
luckly enough to meet Mr 
Morton himself —an employer 
of artistic labour with all the 
instincts of an artist. What 
struck him most was, it seemed 
to me, the inborn artistic sense 
of the Irish peasants, their 
manifest pleasure in watching 
the pattern grow on the loom ; 
and next to that, the fact that 
the hills about the district 
were exactly fit to feed the 
right class of sheep and pro- 
duce the right wool. So far, 
the sheep were not there, and 
for the present the wool was 
imported dyed. But the factory 
was still incomplete, and dyeing- 
rooms were being erected. In 
the end Mr Morton’s purpose 
was to make the people grow 
their own wool, spin it, dye 
it, and weave it into his carpets, 
thus getting the virtue out of 
the hills, and keeping the folk 
on the ground instead of send- 


ing them to the States or else- 
where to herd in big towns. 
Coming away from Carrick a 
week later, I went in to look at 
the factory, and a prettier sight 
it would be hard to find. There 
was a great room, perhaps 200 
feet by 150, lit like a studio, 
clear, clean, with pine-boarded 
walls. At the farther end were 
the looms—nine of them—with 
seven or eight girls sitting in a 
row before each; and beyond 
the looms were piled the great 
masses of rich coloured wool— 
reds, greens, blues, and browns ; 
and on every loom rose the rich 
glow of the costly carpet. You 
would no more go there to buy 
cheap conveniences than you 
would have gone to Morris: on 
one loom a carpet was being 
worked for the Queen, a me- 
mento of her Irish visit, and 
there was at least one other in 
progress which seemed to me 
finer both in quality and design. 
But the beauty of the place lay 
in the human factor,—the rows 
of young girls set there, bare- 
headed, against this gorgeous 
backing. They were not Irish 
speakers, for all came from 
Killybegs or just outside it— 
day-workers—and though at 
Carrick, ten miles off, folk are 
curiously imperfect in their 
English, Killybegs is beyond 
the Gaelic-speaking limit. But 
they were of pure Irish race, 
as was plain enough to see, for 
four in every five had hair vary- 
ing from the darkest brown to 
blue-black ; and as most of them 
were young lasses of sixteen— 
and some quite wee cutties— 
the hair was mostly loose down 
their backs or knotted with a 
bright ribbon. The play of life 


and movement that no picture 
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can give was on the living 
picture as one watched them 
sitting, still, yet ceaselessly in 
motion, as they talked and 
laughed and plied their fingers 
in the swift knotting of the 
loops, or hammered the web 
together. They were ‘mostly 
still learners: at the end of 
each row was one more skil- 
ful than the rest, who directed ; 
but no one is yet really on the 
true level of a skilled worker, 
for the work is paid by the 
piece, and the most that any 
girl has yet earned in the 
week of fifty-three hours is 9s. 
From 6s. to 7s. 6d. would be 
the average; but the wages of 
a labouring man in most parts 
of Donegal never goes beyond 
1s. 6d. a-day. It happened to 
be a Saturday when I called, 
and I watched the sixty workers 
come up, shy and smiling, to 
answer the roll and take their 


earnings: none seemed other 


than content. Soon the list 
will be longer, for a room is 
being constructed for the shear- 
ing and dressing of the carpets 
that come from the loom, and 
that will mean more work. An 
electric light installation, too, 
will be ready before the dark 
days set in, and Killybegs will 
be as well lit as if it were in 
Italy, not in Great Britain. 

In short, that factory is a 
centre of civilisation of the very 
most desirable kind, and if the 
people of that wild country are 
ever to be taught in their own 
homes the lesson that they learn 
reluctantly elsewhere—‘“to be 
for ever watching the handle of 
the clock,” as the old grumbler 
at Carrick put it—they cannot 
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learn it in a more civilising 
way. But until they have 
learnt that lesson, no man can 
be expected to risk capital in 
industrial enterprise among 
them, and it is the work of 
a State department to encour- 
age capital to come there. At 
the beginning of things the 
capitalist as well as the labourer 
has to be subsidised ; and if any 
think this a treason to the econ- 
omic creed, let him remember 
that industries and arts which 
were for centuries fostered by 
legislation in England and 
Scotland were during that same 
period strangled and stamped 
out by legislation in Ireland. 
An Englishman who had 
spent twenty years as a clergy- 
man in different parts of Done- 
gal said to me this summer, 
“Whatever the Irish are, they 
are not idlers.” What they 
lack most sadly is public spirit, 
and the faith in public spirit. 
And wherever a rural bank is 
proposed, or a poultry store, or 
a creamery, the belief is always 
held and expressed at first by 
the peasants that some one is 
engineering the scheme in order 
to make money out of it. And 
it is distressing to find very 
similar traits appearing in a 
more educated class among 
Mr Horace Plunkett’s ultra- 
Unionist constituents. Every 
man, the proverb says, imputes 
himself; and the imputations 
brought against Mr Plunkett 
reflect upon the character of 
those who cannot recognise, 
when they see it, good work not 
merely designed but achieved 
for the service of Ireland. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN SCOTLAND. 


In the course of the next two 
or three months the public will 
certainly be treated to many 
ingenious dissertations upon the 
performances of the fast - ex- 
piring century and the prospects 
of the new one. Many well- 
worn themes will be presented 
in what is intended to be a 
novel light: moralising will be 
rampant, and there will be a 
diligent wagging of more or 
less sapient heads. Once again 
shall we be called upon to listen 
to the thrice-told triumphs of 
steam and electricity—to sur- 
feit ourselves, as it were, with 
the records of the locomotive 
and the telegraph-wire. Sir 
William Turner has already 
predicted the conquest of fresh 
worlds by the votaries of science; 
and Sir Walter Besant is sure 
to have something to say about 
the growth of the reading public, 
and the boundless vistas of 
wealth opened up thereby be- 
fore the industrious, illiterate, 
and popular author. Ministers 
of all denominations will employ 
much heated and superfiuous 
rhetoric in proving that, while 
on the one hand there is much 
to be thankful for, on the other 
there is much to deplore. Op- 
timists will chortle in their 
joy, and pessimists will groan 
in despair. These will tell us 
of growing vulgarity, of per- 
verted ideals, of depraved tastes 
as ingenuously as if similar 
charges had not been punctu- 
ally levelled against every gener- 
ation of mankind in turn. Those 
will point to increased facilities 


for locomotion, to the penny 
post, to the wider diffusion of 
wealth and the higher standard 
of comfort, as though a man’s 
life consisted in the abundance 
of his possessions. We are not, 
however, to anticipate further 
the labours of our instructors 
and guides, or to attempt to 
hold the balance between con- 
tending views. The nineteenth 
century, like many another, 
has been “ower bad for blessing 
and ower gude for banning.” 
Each period of a hundred years 
is very apt to leave the charac- 
ters of men precisely where it 
found them. Yet we may ven- 
ture to take heart for the future 
from the unmistakable symp- 
toms of being still “sound at 
bottom” which during the last 
twelvemonth the country has 
disclosed. And we may further 
congratulate ourselves upon the 
fact that, thanks to the events 
of this current year, certain in- 
stitutions, venerable on account 
neither of age nor of honesty, 
will not encumber the march of 
the succeeding century. Hap- 
pily for the world, the map of 
1901 will be ignorant of an 
Orange “Free State” and a 
“South African Republic.” 
Also, to turn from great things 
to small, from the affairs of the 
empire to the affairs of the 
parish, by the close of the pres- 
ent month the existence of that 
singular and delusive phantom 
the “Church of Scotland 
Free” will have been termin- 
ated with every circumstance 
of formality. 
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The very name is a sufficient 
indication of the lofty preten- 
sions put forward by those who 
engineered the schism of 1843. 
Theirs was no secession, but a 
disruption, and Mr Gladstone 
conceived the latter to be “the 
more just appellation.” They 
were not a band of mischief- 
makers bent upon divisive 
courses, but the true Church, 
severing all connection with a 
usurping and God - denying 
State. Yet, while thus pro- 
testing, alike by word and action, 
against Erastianism, they ad- 
hered stoutly to the principle 
that it was the duty of the civil 
magistrate to support a religious 
establishment and its corollary 
—an endowed territorial min- 
istry. We should have thought 
it needless to reiterate these 
well-known facts, were it not 
that certain legal luminaries of 
the Free Church have recently 
been so rash as to deny them. 
The favourite method of recon- 
ciling the apostasy of the sons 
with the faith of the fathers 
used to be a variation of that 
instructive doctrine of develop- 
ment by which, for example, the 
late Mr Gladstone was in the 
habit of proving that he had 
never altered a single opinion in 
hislife.t But such a mode of dem- 
onstrating that black is white 
is tedious and subtle. We know 
it to have been a maxim of Cap- 
tain Swosser, speaking in his 
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figurative naval manner, that 
when you make pitch hot you 
cannot make it too hot, and 
that if you only have to swab 
a plank, you should swab it as 
if Davy Jones were after you. 
Acting on this laudable prin- 
ciple, the apologists for the 
modern Free Church tell us 
roundly that Chalmers was a 
Voluntary, and that, though in 
some vague and indefinite sense 
the Free Church recognises the 
duty of the State to encourage 
religion, she is in no wise pledged 
to what is technically called 
a religious establishment. Ac- 
cording to this reading of the 
Free Church creed, Cesar has 
performed his duty if he has 
looked the other way while 
Peter Poundtext and Ephraim 
M‘Briar were expounding the 
Word. It may be that, upon 
a microscopic examination of 
the documents of the Free 
Church, this construction may 
possess some slight plausibility. 
Such, indeed, was not the 
opinion of the late Lord Ruther- 
furd Clark, then  Solicitor- 
General, when the papers were 
submitted to him in 1873. But 
in any event the articles of 
association of a religious body 
ought not, in dealing with 
broad questions of principle 
and policy, to be construed in 
a pettifogging spirit and upon 
niggling canons which no com- 
petent court of law would bring 





1 We may remind the reader of an eminently characteristic and pleasing 


episode in that eminent statesman’s later years. 


When the General Assembly 


of the Free Church was celebrating its jubilee in 1893, Mr Gladstone wrote a 
delightful letter to the Moderator, stating that the Disruption, with the circum- 
stances of the preceding decade, was still fresh in his recollection, and had “‘at 


all times been regarded by him with lively and sympathising interest.” 


Un- 


luckily, some black-hearted person was base enough to discover that in March 
1843 Mr Gladstone, then a member of the Peel administration, had voted against 
Mr Fox Maule’s motion in favour of considering the petition of the General 
Assembly. The rejection of that resolution was the signal for secession. 
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to bear upon the constitution 
of a joint-stock company. That 
the Free Church, as well by its 
own standards as by the solemn 
declarations of its founders, is 
bound hand and foot to the 
establishment principle is a suf- 
ficiently accurate statement of 
fact. To hold anything else is 
to do a substantial disservice to 
the memory of Chalmers and 
Candlish. For if, in truth, the 
connection of the Church with 
the State was for them an 
open question, how justify their 
holding aloof from the Seceders 
who in 1847 became incorpor- 
ated under the name of the 
United Presbyterian body? 
How defend the outrageous 
expenditure of money which 
erected meeting - houses all 


over the country to an ex- 
tent far in excess of the re- 
ligious requirements of the com- 
munity ? 


No: whether they 
were right in so believing, or 
whether they were wrong, we 
are compelled to the view that 
Chalmers and Candlish believed 
that in the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, whether 
“Free” or in chains, there was 
some deposit of principle for- 
bidding a union with sects 
which, however conspicuous for 
evangelical fervour, omitted to 
assert the duty of the State 
to establish and endow the 
Church. 

Be all this as it may, the die 
is cast, and in the future there 
will be no room for ambiguity. 
The Free Church henceforward 
will cease to pose as the na- 
tional Zion testifying bravely 
against backsliding on the right 
hand and falling away on 
the left, against Erastianism on 
the one side and Voluntaryism 
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on the other. She will become 
in name what she has ever been 
in fact—a mere dissenting body, 
and the “United Free Church 
of Scotland” will merely afford 
another illustration of the in- 
evitable tendency which dogs 
all sorts of seceders. For the 
story of the decadence of the 
Free Church, of the abatement 
of her high, though ill-founded, 
claims, is not unique. It is 
merely the tale of the Secession 
and the Relief over again. 
These denominations, which the 
United Presbyterians now 
represent, separated themselves 
from the Church of Scotland, 
not because in their view the 
civil magistrate had no business 
to support the cause of true 
religion, but because in a car- 
nal and ungodly age that officer 
was much too remiss in discharg- 
ing his duty. He tolerated 
Episcopacy ; he winked at 
dancing; he no longer at- 
tempted to suppress witchcraft 
in the fearless old fashion. To 
recapitulate the manner in 
which the seceding bodies split 
up and reunited — how «there 
arose Burghers and Anti- 
burghers, Old Lights and New 
Lights, and how these deposed 
and excommunicated one an- 
other with the utmost complac- 
ency and satisfaction — would 
be to enter upon an extremely 
tangled tale. It is enough to 
note that, as time went on, the 
prospects of the civil magistrate 
being brought to a proper sense 
of his responsibilities grew 
darker. Witchcraft, even, had 
long ceased to be a burning (or 
a drowning) question. And so, 
in 1820 or thereabouts, most of 
the various sects composed their 
differences, amalgamated their 
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businesses, and proceeded to con- 
duct their affairs upon that 
voluntary theory, the miserable 
insufficiency of which afforded to 
Dr Chalmers so constant a sub- 
ject for eloquent and indignant 
expostulation. The process of 
“development” in the Free 
Church has been not dis- 
similar. While the residuary 
Establishment (we omit the 
usual blasphemous and objur- 
gatory epithets with which 
the Disruption “ worthies ” used 
to garnish their speech in deal- 
ing with that soul-destroying 
institution)—while the Estab- 
lishment, we say, still tottered 
from the blow of 1843, it was 
easy to play at being the 
National Church emancipated 
from the fetters of the State. 
But when, owing to the exer- 
tions of Robertson of Ellon and 
others, the true National Church 
began to raise her head and to 


resume her hold upon the people 
of Scotland, it became quite an- 


other thing. The temptation 
grew stronger to put a good 
face upon the matter, like the 
fox that had lost his tail, and 
the happiness of being “free” 
and (nominally) unendowed 
came to be a frequent ground 
of self-congratulation. Nay, so 
convinced was the mutilated 
quadruped of the superiority of 
his later over his former situa- 
tion, that, in a spirit of true 
benevolence, he invoked the aid 
of no less a personage than Ceesar 
to perform a similar amputation 
upon his established brother,— 
a compliment which the latter 
has been unaccountably slow to 
appreciate. The consciousness 
that they were farther than ever 
from the realisation of their old 
ultramontane ideal of a State 
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badgered and bullied by the 
Church, coupled with the know- 
ledge that in the struggle for 
numerical supremacy, at all 
events, the dissenting denomi- 
nations had been, not merely 
caught up, but hopelessly out- 
distanced, by the Auld Kirk, 
was probably the primary in- 
fluence in seducing the bulk of 
the Free Church ministers from 
their ostensible principles. What 
further consideration may have ~ 
led them to the frank avowal of 
their unfaithfulness we shall see 
by-and-by. As matters now 
stand, the portion of the legacy 
bequeathed to them by the men 
of ’43, which they most jealously, 
though no doubt unconsciously, 
guard, is the more than soupcon 
of self-righteousness, the convic- 
tion that the members of the 
Free Church are the very salt 
of the earth. This feeling is 
none the less genuine that it 
finds expression no longer in the 
crude form either of self-praise 
or of invective and insult (only 
a few of the more stupid cling 
to that tradition), but rather 
in ostentatiously charitable and 
patronising observations upon 
the Church of Scotland, as, for 
example, that it would be wrong 
to deny that a certain measure 
of blessing has been vouchsafed 
to her ministrations, or that it 
would be unsafe to affirm that 
the divine approval has been 
wholly withheld from the efforts 
of her ministers, or other ami- 
able remarks to the like effect. 

It is fair to say that the pro- 
cess of conversion in the Free 
Church has occupied a toler- 
ably long time. More than a 
quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the first unsuccessful overt 
attempt at Union; and the 
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advocates of amalgamation may 
be complimented at least upon 
indefatigable patience and per- 
sistency. The great mass of 
the laity has never been en- 
thusiastic in the cause, and, 
besides stolid indifference, a 
vast amount of dogged opposi- 
tion had at one time to be over- 
come. How the end has at 
length been achieved—by what 
wheedling here, by what bully- 
ing there—need not be detailed. 
Such matters belong to the 
great region of ecclesiastical 
intrigue, the rules of which we 
do not presume to criticise, for 
indeed they are much beyond 
the comprehension of the ordi- 
nary layman. The average 


man, approaching them with 
an open mind, might readily 
be betrayed into coarse and 
hasty expressionsof disapproval; 
and such disapproval must, of 


course, be unwarranted, for 
have not these rules all been 
elaborated by good men? In 
effect, we doubt whether Rome 
herself has ever produced any- 
thing superior in astuteness, 
and what a mere worldling 
would describe as the gift for 
sharp practice, to what the 
Free Church may boast of in 
her leaders during the last 
thirty years. We shall be on 
a less elevated and dizzy plane 
in commenting upon the de- 
cline of the “constitutional ” 
party, once so powerful, now 
sunk so low. Dr Begg was not 
a man of the highest ability, 
though his personality had 
about it somewhat of the com- 
manding. Dr Kennedy’s pecu- 
liar modes of thought were 
more congenial to the High- 
lands than to the Lowlands. 
Yet these divines served as 
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leaders for rallying those among 
the laity who were loth to 
abandon Free Church prin- 
ciples ; and since their removal 
the party which they led in 
the church courts has been 
steadily dwindling and melting 
away like snow - wreaths in 
spring. Above all, it has failed 
to evolve a capable and com- 
petent leader. Whenever a 
leader in posse appeared, he 
was quietly detached by some 
well-timed piece of flattery, or 
by the offer, if not of a ribbon 
to stick in his coat, at all 
events of the sub-convenership 
of the Committee on Choir- 
practising or Pulpit Cushions. 
Even the swashbucklers of the 
party—and it had one or two, 
able to make rousing speeches 
and crack passable jokes—de- 
serted it, appalled by the grim 
prospect, always so distressing 
to swashbucklers, of being on 
the losing side. And now the 
Constitutionalists are as sheep 
without a shepherd, practically 
powerless even in the High- 
lands, and reduced to uttering 
an occasional meek and plain- 
tive wail through the medium 
of the daily press—a striking 
picture of demoralisation, a 
solemn warning how ill a good 
cause may fare in unskilful and 
feeble hands. If the United 
Kingdom had been defended 
with the same lack of purpose 
and in the same spirit of fatal- 
ism fourteen years ago, Ireland 
had long ere now rejoiced in 
an independent Parliament. 
An apathetic Free Church 
laity, then, has been cajoled 
and jockeyed into acquiescing 
in the Union by a course of 
procedure which we assume to 
have been entirely regular and 
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in order. No plebiscite, to be 
sure, has been taken, for to take 
a plebiscite would be to violate 
true-blue “Presbyterian prin- 
ciples.” We could wish, par- 
enthetically, that the promoters 
of the Union would condescend 
to recollect these same prin- 
ciples when they are hobnob- 
bing with English sectaries, 
and “exchanging pulpits” with 
Independents. The United 
Presbyterian laity have also 
acquiesced, though they too 
are destitute of enthusiasm. 
The reason of this indifference 
is not very far to seek. Every 
. candid and sensible member of 
either body is perfectly well 
aware that the extremely 


plausible and possibly sound 
reasons which may be alleged 
for the movement are not in 
reality those which have in- 
spired the conduct of its pro- 
moters. A good deal of non- 


sense is often talked about 
the wickedness of “ascribing 
motives” to people. A motive 
must always be matter of 
conjecture or inference for the 
looker-on, and it sometimes 
even escapes the attention of 
the actor himself. But if ever 
a course of speech and action 
consistently pointed to one 
motive, and one only, the 
public utterances and conduct 
of the Free Church and United 
Presbyterian leaders indicate, 
as the true motive of the 
Union, the desire to furnish 
the liberationist armoury with 
a new and formidable weapon. 
The union of the two bodies de- 
prives thedefender of the Church 
of the taunt that the dissenters 
are unable to settle their own 
disputes, and enables the assail- 
ant to enlarge upon the “ grave 
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scandal” that two ecclesias- 
tical corporations, identical in 
creed and forms of worship, 
should remain apart because 
one obstinately adheres to the 
State connection. It is, of 
course, only a very few ardent 
and untamed spirits who have 
clumsily blurted out the secret 
in so many words; but we 
venture to predict that it will 
require no very close reading 
between the lines, and no harsh 
or forced interpretation, to ex- 
tract it from the chorus of 
exultation amid which the 
completion of the Union will 
presently be accomplished at 
Edinburgh. In these circum- 
stances, it is scarcely surprising 
that the mass of the laity 
should remain unmoved; for 
a laity which has not breathed 
regularly the atmosphere of 
ecclesiastical courts is apt to 
be candid, and to dislike self- 
deception. 

While, however, there can be 
little doubt that the wish to 
provide a fresh lever for the 
demolition of the National 
Church has powerfully actuated 
the most prominent champions 
of the Union, it is by no means 
certain that, in spite of all their 
acuteness and ingenuity, they 
have not for once overreached 
themselves. For one thing, it 
is to be observed that in the 
new body it will be quite open 
to any member to advocate 
establishment and endowment 
to his heart’s content, and the 
remnant of the old Constitution- 
alists will have the opportunity 
of continuing to lift up their 
testimony on behalf of those 
excellent causes, let us hope 
with more force and energy 
than heretofore. We shall, 
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moreover, be much surprised if 
we do not hear from some of 
the abler and more independent 
among the young clergy, who 
during the sittings of the last 
Free Church Assembly had the 
courage to take a line of their 
own in the Disestablishment 
debate. While in favour of 
Disestablishment sub specie wter- 
nitatis, so to speak, they deplore 
the manner in which the Free 
Church as a body has been 
committed to, and mixed up 
with, the political movement 
towards that end. They feel 
that the active pursuit of such 
an object by the Free Church 
has not merely tended to dis- 
tract ‘her ministers from their 
proper work, but has seriously 
impaired their usefulness by 
laying them open to imputa- 
tions which, however ground- 
less, were inevitable, and the 
risk of which ought never to 
have been incurred. In taking 
up this position, we are satisfied 
that the ministers in question 
accurately represented the feel- 
ing of the greater part of the 
congregations, who no longer 
individually bear any ill-will to 
the Established Church. It 
seems probable that, as time 
goes on, this view will come to 
be expressed with greater dis- 
tinctness and emphasis. The 
Disestablishment wire-puller has 
outlived his day. How different 
his position now from what it 
was when, twice a-week or so, he 
waited with a deputation upon 
Mr Gladstone! The younger 
men, by whom the shoes of Dr 
Rainy and Mr Innes must some 
day be filled, may perhaps re- 
alise that the religious interests 
of Scotland can best be sub- 
served by a policy of live-and- 


let-live. Despite her apparent 
prosperity, no institution has 
suffered so much from the Dis- 
establishment agitation as the 
Free Church herself. 

It would have been strange 
had it been otherwise, for no 
more sordid and squalid move- 
ment has recently been recorded 
in our political history. On the 
one side, ministers of the Gospel 
bringing their votes and influ- 
ence into the market-place ; on 
the other, statesmen bidding for 
their support by undertaking 
to cripple, if not to destroy, 
an ancient national institution. 
The history of Mr Gladstone’s 
dealings with the Church of 
Scotland since the first Mid- 
Lothian campaign is a record of 
unblushing duplicity and turpi- 
tude which even he rarely sur- 
passed. Nothing could have 
been worse than the spirit in 
which the Disestablishmentcam- 
paign has been. prosecuted by 
the political dissenters. The 
principle that liberationists have 
a vested interest in the abuses 
of the establishment has been 
openly avowed and consistently 
acted upon. The abolition of 
patronage was a shameful blow 
struck by Cesar at the dissent- 
ing communities. The attempt 
to rectify the incidence of ecclesi- 
astical assessments and to ascer- 
tain and fix the weight of the 
heritors’ burden is an unwar- 
rantable and cruel attack upon 
the rights and privileges of the 
separated Presbyterians. But 
the unprincipled nature of the 
liberationist tactics, as well as 
the key to the motive which 
prompts them, comes out even 
more clearly in connection with 
disendowment than with dis- 
establishment. Had Dr Rainy 
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and Dr Hutton come forward 
and said, Let the concordat with 
the State be readjusted to suit 
our views, but let the Church of 
Scotland, in any case, retain her 
endowments, the Disestablish- 
ment controversy might long 
ago have been closed. But for 
your true liberationist disestab- 
lishment without disendowment 
has no charm; and accordingly 
the monstrous proposal is that 
the Church of Scotland should 
be stripped of her endowments, 
and the dissenting Churches 
should retain theirs. If the 
objection to endowments be 
rested upon the source whence 
the endowment flows, or is sup- 
posed to flow, the Free Church 
is as guilty as the Established 
of taking the money of the State 
for religious purposes. She has 
accepted, and has for years been 
instrumental in maintaining, a 
system of education under which 
the money of the ratepayer and 
the taxpayer is applied to the 
support of strictly denomina- 
tional religious teaching. If 
the objection to endowments be 
based upon their supposed evil 
effect, irrespective of their 
source, the liberationist conten- 
tion proves too much. The 
Free Church is richly endowed 
not merely in respect of money 
but also in respect of stone and 
lime. Every church and manse 
free of debt is an endowment. 
And when it is urged that the 
Church of Scotland would bene- 
fit spiritually by being plundered 
of the remains of her patrimony, 
we shall believe in the good faith 
and benevolence of her sot-disant 
friends if, and only if, they give 
an undertaking that the Free 
Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church will apply a like 
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stimulus to their own activity 
and liberality by handing over 
to the parish councils the whole 
of their property, heritable and 
movable, real and _ personal. 
Until that proposal is seriously 
made, we shall take the liberty of 
doubting whether the troublers 
of Israel are as thoroughly satis- 
fied of the demoralising effect 
of endowments as they profess 


to be. 


Let us, accordingly, indulge 
the hope that, when the cheering 
and the excitement are all over, 
the “United Free Church of 
Scotland” will settle down to 
a steady routine of useful work, 
eschewing envy and malice, with 
other disagreeable and unseemly 
passions, and leaving the Church 
of Scotland to take care of her- 
self and attend in peace to her 
own affairs. There is ample 
work for both bodies to perform; 
and as regards that one whose 
appellation is United, the new 
arrangement, if worked judici- 
ously and in a_ business - like 
spirit, should effect a much- 
needed economy in ecclesiastical 
energy, and prevent the “ over- 
lapping” which has been going 
on for years. 

As regards the Church of 
Scotland, she has a great op- 
portunity before her; but her 
most loyal sons cannot disguise 
from themselves that there are 
perils ahead from which it will 
require careful guidance to se- 
cure her extrication. Her great 
danger at present seems to 
arise from the want of a leader. 
There is no man of signal 
ability — nor has there been 
since Tulloch’s death—with a 
definite policy, with well-ma- 
tured views, with the knowledge 
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of what he wants and the de- 
termination to get it, to lead 
the General Assembly. It is 
not merely on the question of 
Church defence that guidance is 
required. The feeble attempts 
made to propitiate the dis- 
senters in the past (of which 
perhaps that bulky and some- 
what mixed compilation known 
as the “Church Hymnary” 
represents the most futile) 
prove how sadly the Church 
has lacked the direction of a 
really strong man. Other ques- 
tions are pressing for solution. 
Whether, and by what means, 
the parochial system may safe- 
ly be made more elastic ;+ how 
candidates for the ministry may 
best be trained for their office ; 
how the Presbyterian form of 
Church government may be made 
as efficient in practice as it is 
symmetrical and admirable on 
paper ; how the problem of the 
religious education of the young 
is to be solved,—these are a few 
of the questions to which an 
answer will have to be found, 
and which cannot be disposed 
of by the annual repetition of 
dreary jeremiads and well-worn 
platitudes in a disconsolate and 
helpless voice. What is needed 
is a man of spiritual enthusiasm, 
corrected by sound judgment ; 
of ideals, tempered with a know- 
ledge of business ; of “ vision,” 
modified by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with human nature ; 
of transparent honesty and 
candour, yet of statesmanship 


and tact. Such a leader has 
not yet arisen, nor do we ob- 
serve any phenomena which 
foretell his immediate appear- 
ance. But the unexpected 
sometimes, if not always, hap- 


pens. 
Apart from the difficulties 
which we have already alluded 
to, there appear to us to be 
two matters which may cause 
trouble in the near future. One 
of these—the present system of 
popular election to parishes— 
ought to cause trouble, but the 
eradication of the evils which 
have intermingled themselves 
with the existing order of 
things is so formidable and 
ungrateful a task that it may 
well remain for long unat- 
tempted. Certain it is that 
the stoutest advocate of private 
patronage could scarcely have 
foreseen in all their deformity 
the miserable and degrading 
scandals which have followed 
upon the Act of 1874, and 
which have been calmly ac- 
quiesced in as natural if not 
necessary incidents in the choice 
of a minister by the mem- 
bers of the congregation. The 
other matter probably will 
cause trouble, though it need 
not. Certain restless members 
of Assembly are apparently 
bent upon stirring up questions 
as to the Church’s standards 
and formularies, partly with 
a view to demonstrating her 
“spiritual independence,” partly 
with a view to getting rid of 
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the Calvinistic theology, or, at 
all events, of the Calvinistic 
mode of presenting theology. 
Such activity seems to us 
eminently unseasonable and 
dangerous. The Westminister 
Confession may be an imper- 
fect enough document, and in 
the view of many churchmen 
the Confession of Knox is very 
much preferable. But it has 
served the Church of Scotland 
for more than two hundred 
years, and before a clean sweep 
is made of it, we should like to 
know what is to take its place. 
Confession - making and creed- 
tinkering may be fascinating, 
but they are also perilous, 
pastimes; and we should shrink 
from even appearing to encour- 
age that spirit of latitudin- 
arianism which is one of the 
besetting dangers of the Church 
of Scotland, as the spirit of 
lawlessness and the hankering 
after Romish doctrine and prac- 
tices are the besetting danger of 
the sister Church of England. 
Our advice, then, to the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland would 
be, to continue quietly in their 
present course, to attend closely 
to their duties, and to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. There will be 
much loose talk in the future 
about “Presbyterian Re-Union,” 
and about Reunion generally. 
But talk does little good in the 
matter, except perhaps to bring 
out differences more sharply 
than before; and, as regards 
the more limited proposal for 
comprehension, the ardent and 
impetuous may be reminded 
that some of the reverend 
gentlemen who have bestowed 
their benison upon it are of the 
class with whom if one is to 
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sup, one requires an uncom- 
monly long spoon. As for the 
wider project, it would, indeed, 
be a sin and a shame if Presby- 
terian reunion ever passes into 
the sphere of “practical poli- 
tics” without an earnest and de- 
liberate effort having been made 
to include within the bounds of 
the enlarged communion that 
section of the Church of Scot- 
land which was somewhat 
harshly extruded by the Revo- 
lution Settlement, and which, 
though it has by accident or 
choice become denationalised 
and exotic, is, from a historical 
point of view, as legitimate a 
descendant of the Church of 
Knox and of Leighton as the 
Establishment itself. | Mean- 
while, so long as the Scottish 
Episcopal Church maintains her 
present attitude with regard to 
orders (which she has, of course, 
a perfect right to do), no step 
towards formal alliance or actual 
amalgamation can be taken. 
Therefore, the less said about 
Union the better. A discreet 
silence need not imply other 
than absolutely friendly rela- 
tions. As we have said, a 
policy of live-and-let-live is 
the best possible guarantee for 
the religious wellbeing of the 
country and of its various ec- 
clesiastical organisations. For 
the Church of Scotland, at least, 
we are satisfied that the devo- 
tion of her ministers and office- 
bearers to their respective 
functions will, more than any 
other human device, secure that 
peace within her walls and that 
prosperity within her palaces 
which so many generations of 
her children have fervently 
invoked. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


CLIFFORD Vv. GRUNDY—-THE MISFORTUNES OF THE ST JAMES’S THEATRE—AN 
ANCIENT SCANDAL—LITERARY SOMNAMBULISM—THE IDEAS OF THE AIR 
—THE CRIMINAL PLAGIARIST—A PLEA FOR LEGITIMATE PLAGIARISM— 
THE EXAMPLE OF VIRGIL, SHAKESPEARE, AND MOLIERE—THEIR JUSTIFI- 
CATION—THE MASTERPIECE OF THE CENTURY—MISS CORELLI AND ‘THE 


MASTER-CHRISTIAN.’ 


Mrs CLIFFORD has recently 
received a grievous buffet of 
fortune. She has been the 
victim of such a coincidence 
as will often assault those who 
are determined to please the 
public. In complete ignorance 
of each other’s enterprise, she 
and Mr Grundy have been 
busily engaged in composing 
the same play. The resem- 
blance is perfect down to the 
smallest details, and though 
the motive might easily have 
been found by an independent 
dozen, a spilt cup of tea, the 
symbol of emotion, and an 
S-shaped sofa are not every- 
body’s properties. Nor need 
we be surprised that the hero 
of each play is a barrister: on 
the stage, as in fiction or in 
real life, professions have their 
fleeting popularity; and wait- 
ing the rehabilitation of the 
dragoon, the barrister may 
now claim the slippers of Ber- 
lin wool, once worked by pious 
fingers for the curate. Never- 
theless, though much may be 
put down to a prevailing 
fashion, we are confronted by 
a similarity which seems to 
defy the laws of chance. One 
man and two women — these 
are the invariable elements of 
drama, unless, indeed, two men 
come to loggerheads over one 


woman. But the same scene, 
the same accent, the same tea- 
cup in the same _ trembling 
hand, and the same sofa, are 
an insoluble’ puzzle, which 
merely suggests the smallness 
of the world, the limitations of 
the human brain, and other 
platitudes. 

And the coincidence does not 
end with the plays. The theatre 
at which Mr Grundy’s work 
was produced is already the 
home of undesigned similarities. 
Twenty years ago Mr Hardy’s 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” 
and Mr Pinero’s “The Squire” 
jostled each other in a drawer 
at the St James’s, and it is at 
least curious that “The Like- 
ness of the Night” and “A 
Debt of Honour” should also 
have passed through the same 
theatre. Mr Grundy declares 
that all dramatists are digging 
in the same potato- patch, and 
Mr Clement Scott retorts that 
the potato-patch is “ established 
in King Street, St James’s.” 
For ourselves, we should as soon 
presume to explain these amaz- 
ing coincidences as to unravel 
the secret of the universal 
pattern, or to give a reason 
why the ancient Greeks told 
the very stories which de- 
light the Solomon Islanders of 
to-day. After all, there is a 
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nearer kinship between Mrs 
Clifford and Mr Grundy than 
between Attica and the South 
Pacific. But the present prob- 
lem may be stated in the 
same terms employed on an- 
other famous occasion, as thus: 
“A play read over at a theatre 
and rejected; another play 
ordered from another author 
for the same theatre and pro- 
duced. Play No. 2 resembles 
in a very striking way play 
No. 1. The relations between 
several of the chief characters 
are identical in both pieces, and 
the characters themselves are 
much alike. ... Given these 
facts, to find out how these 
characters and situations came 
into play No. 2.” That is the 
problem, and the safest answer 
is, “Give it up.” 

When Mr Pinero produced 
“The Squire” at the same 
theatre which had _ rejected 
“Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
the usual protests were made 
on either hand ; but all the pro- 
tests in the world, supported 
by extracts from notebooks and 
perfumed by “the scent of hay 
over the footlights,” could not 
soften the coincidences nor con- 
vince the waverers. Whatever 
was the real truth—and the 
real truth will never be known 
—Mr Pinero’s conduct was in- 
defensible. According to the 
testimony of his manager, Mr 
Pinero had never read Mr 
Hardy’s novel; by his subse- 
quent confession, he had read it ; 
and, though there is no guilt in 
being familiar with a master- 
piece, it was plainly Mr Pinero’s 
duty to have expunged the pat- 
ent similarity from his play, if 
he did not suppress the whole 
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work. Many an _ industrious 
copyist has before this laid 
claim to the works of others; 
and if two books or two plays 
resemble each other, he who 
wrote first, having an indefeas- 
ible claim, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for another’s echo, 
Some such argument as this, 
no doubt, has prevailed with 
Mr Pinero, who, by not in- 
cluding “The Squire” in the 
printed edition of his works, 
has deprived us of a leisurely 
and interesting comparison. 
The previous case was ren- 
dered simpler by the already 
published book. Beneath the 
feet of Mrs Clifford and Mr 
Grundy there is no common 
ground save a story in ‘Temple 
Bar’ and a play of Scribe. We 
are, therefore, able to regard the 
coincidence in a merely specula- 
tive spirit, and to pretend that 
two dramatists stumbled upon 
the same theme in the same 
theatre by pure chance. But 
even the accidents of chance 
may sometimes be explained, 
and many answers have been 
proposed for this particular 
riddle. It is a case of literary 
somnambulism, says one ; which 
is less an explanation than an- 
other statement of the case. 
We cannot believe that men 
walk like ghosts in the night, 
invading the studies of their 
rivals, and unconsciously appro- 
priating words and thoughts 
which do not belong to them. 
But somnambulism is just as 
good a word as another for an 
obscure phenomenon, and at 
that we may leave it. On the 
other hand, those who declare 
that “ideas are in the air” 
do not speak without reason. 
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Ideas are in the air, especially 
in the close air of the theatre. 
The dramatist is not a creative 
artist ; he is but an echo of the 
public, and he is prepared to 
answer the lightest whisper of 
his audience with a shout. Some 
time since the elder Dumas held 
our stage, and a dozen play- 
wrights, innocent of conspiracy, 
dragged a dozen “ Musketeers ” 
from their desks. They did not 
copy each other; they merely 
felt the same prompting at the 
same time, and obeyed their 
masters with all the obedience 
natural to them. And to-day, 
when Dumas Fils and Ibsen 
have popularised the moral 
problem, suggesting in the first 
act a moral difficulty, which 
they resolve by suicide or other- 
wise in the last, it is not sur- 
prising that two dramatists 
should in the same month con- 
front two women and a man. 
But the trembling tea-cup is 
left unexplained. Ideas may be 
in the air. We know that 
Adams and Leverrier made inde- 
pendent discoveries of Neptune ; 
we know that Darwin and 
Wallace disclosed the secrets of 
evolution on the sameday. But 
S-shaped sofas are not in the 
air, and Darwin and Wallace 
remain less of a puzzle than 
Mrs Clifford and Mr Grundy. 

However, it does not matter. 
The two plays will be produced, 
compared, and discussed. The 
scandal of suspicion will quicken 
the public interest, and maybe 
neither author will regret these 
ominous similarities. But the 
dispute has once more raised 
the question of plagiarism, that 
vice which is grossly misunder- 
stood and universally practised. 
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He who steals a watch is a 
thief, and at first sight it seems 
obvious that he who steals a 
phrase or a thought is far 
wickeder than the swell-mobs- 
man. But the obvious is not 
always true: a plagiarism can- 
not be so easily dismissed. Of 
course, there is such a person- 
age as the criminal plagiarist, 
and he may easily be detected 
both by motive and perform- 
ance. In the first place, he 
steals perforce from better men 
than himself, and he steals be- 
cause his brain is too barren or 
too indolent to keep pace with 
his ambition. He aims at a 
literary reputation, and he can 
only hit the target by crooked 
methods. Naturally, also, he 
vulgarises that which he takes, 
and when charged with the 
offence, he declares that he has 
not read the works of his vic- 
tim. Indeed, it is the true 
mark of the criminal plagiarist 
that he has read nothing. One 
specimen of the class has been 
known to assert that he never 
read ‘Faust.’ But this sub- 
lime ignorance is no excuse: in 
the first place, every man who 
takes up a pen to write should 
have read ‘Faust,’ and even 
if he has not he cannot help 
absorbing it through his pores. 
When, therefore, the plagiarist 
pleads ignorance, you may know 
him for a criminal, who has 
stealthily gone about to deceive 
the world, and to win an in- 
glorious glory for himself. Yet 
he is merely a parasite upon 
literature. He does little harm, 
because he is easily destroyed, 
and because the sting which 
he inflicts is speedily cured. 
Though now and again he 
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appears in the theatre or at 
the circulating library, convic- 
tion follows his offence, and 
after conviction he disappears 
into the prison of forgetfulness. 

But there is another kind of 
plagiarism, which needs no 
defence at our hands. In one 
sense the literature of the world 
may be described as a series of 
thefts. Tradition, the essence 
of art, is but a chain which 
binds lender and borrower to- 
gether. <A writer who owed 
nothing to the past would be a 
monster, and it is significant 
that no serious person, save 
Walt Whitman, ever attempted 
to invent a new method. And 
even he, though he despised the 
rules of his art, was under a 
deeper obligation than he ac- 
knowledged to the newspaper 
and the auctioneer’s catalogue. 
In truth, the first step to 
originality is a knowledge of 
other men’s masterpieces, for 
no writer, if he be not Mr 
Pinero, will help himself with 
both hands to a book which he 
has read; and Mr Grundy 
would have increased his repu- 
tation for originality if he had 
turned over Mrs Clifford’s play 
in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Review.’ 
But since knowledge of others 
is necessary to originality, it 
follows that all men must, in 
their moments, be plagiarists. 
For no man, sensitive enough 
to write, is insensitive to influ- 


ences. The result of study is’ 


half-conscious suggestion, and 
as Gibbon found his irony in 
Pascal, as Virgil found his 
measures in Homer, so every- 
body who is worth reading has 
taken what suited him from the 
past. “Ce sont les hommes, 
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et non pas l’homme, qui in- 
ventent,” said Dumas, with 
admirable truth; and it would 
be wiser, except in cases of 
gross and palpable theft, if the 
critics left parallel columns 
alone, and judged each work, no 
matter whence it was derived, on 
its merits. Above all, incidents 
are (or should be) common 
property. “Difficile est,” said 
Horace, “proprie communia 
dicere,” confessing in _ these 
words that what is falsely 
called originality is easier of 
attainment than the distin- 
guished use of material sancti- 
fied by others. But woe unto 
him who, shamelessly and steal- 
thily snatching what isn’t his, 
proves unworthy of his spoil, 
who, when he should annex 
like a general, pilfers like a 
tramp. 

The history of literature, 
then, is a history of plagiarism 
and unworthycharges. Scarcely 
a great man has escaped the 
reproach, and if the reproach 
were justified all would be 
guilty. Virgil, although he 
wrote “Sic vos non _ vobis,” 
robbed Ennius as he chose, and 
answered the blame of the 
foolish with the arrogant retort: 
“TI did but pick pearls from 
a dungheap.” The creator of 
Hamlet, also, appeared to his 
contemporaries as a thief. Did 
he not take a plot here or a 
phrase there, and did he not 
make everything he touched 
eternally and absolutely his 
own? His depredations, in 
truth, were long since justi- 
fied. Shakespeare, said Dryden 
in a superb sentence, “invades 
authors like a monarch,” and 
with so fine a spirit was his in- 
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vasion conceived that he is still 
monarch of the earth. But we 
can imagine the laugh where- 
with he greeted the charge of 
theft. How should he, who 
“after le bon Dieu has created 
the most,” care what he took or 
whence he took it? One thing 
is certain, that whatever terri- 
tory he seized was added to his 
empire, and it is only the rebel 
who would grudge this imperi- 
ous levy laid upon the posses- 
sions of little men. 

Moliére, too, seized whatever 
seemed useful to his purpose. 
“Je prends mon bien ot je le 
trouve,” is but a civil version of 
Virgil’s “pearls from a dung- 
heap,” and the Frenchman felt 
the reproach as lightly as the 
Roman. Yet it is not enough 
to turn away the charge with a 
jest or a laugh. Plagiarism, 
like invasion, must be justified 
by its result. A poet, like an 
emperor, may only annex that 
which he can make his own. 
He may take nothing that does 
not suit his talent and chime 
with his humour. It is true 
that Shakespeare and Moliére 
in gaily appropriating the raw 
material of their dramas inflicted 
(maybe) an injury upon some 
smaller men. But literature is 
as pitiless as war; and, while 
Shakespeare and Moliére have 
won immortality, we have for- 
gotten the names of those who 
suggested some plots and even 
fashioned a phrase or two. And 
this brings us to the clear con- 
clusion that plagiary is a ques- 
tion rather of criticism than of 
morals. All is permitted to 
him who succeeds. A play or 
& poem is not controlled by the 
laws which protect the purse 
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of the wayfarer. The clumsy 
workman is condemned whether 
he steal or not, and the master 
can laugh in the detractor’s 
face. And as for the fanatic, 
who would suppress his origins, 
he is inarticulate or ridiculous. 
We cannot proceed but by the 
aid of that which has gone 
before, and he who boasts that 
he comes out of space, into 
space he shall return. Dumas 
the Elder never lacked the 
quality of invention, yet even he 
dared not claim originality for 
his works. “As to the creation 
of a thing,” said he, “I deem 
that to be impossible. God 
Himself, when He created man, 
did not dare to invent; He 


made him after His own 
image.” 
Hark! the drums beat! the 


trumpets blare! One hundred 
thousand citizens are in thestreet 
to acclaim the masterpiece of 
the century. After a laborious 
silence of three (or is it five ?) 
years, the most gifted lady whom 
the world has seen speaks once 
more — speaks too with that 
clarion-voice of satire we know 
so well. It is no wonder, then, 
that the hoardings are covered 
with the praise of ‘The Master- 
Christian,’ or that ‘The Master- 
Christian’ is warranted to 
eclipse the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens. 
For in ‘The Master-Christian’ 
(we are told) Miss Corelli is at 
her best, and all the world 
knows that Miss Corelli at her 
best is unapproachable. Es- 
pecially in the quality of cour- 
age Miss Corelli eclipses all her 
contemporaries. Neither the 
crimes of this life nor the mys- 
teries of the life to come have 
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any terror for her. Most people, 
who are all untinctured with 
learning, who write their own 
tongue with a reckless uncer- 
tainty, who have but a vague 
sense of words and their mean- 
ings, would shrink from the 
task which the most talented 
novelist of this or any other 
age has imposed upon herself. 
Who, indeed, save the author 
of ‘The Master - Christian,’ 
would dare to bring upon a 
mimic scene Jesus Christ and 
the Pope of Rome? But, as 
we have said, Miss Corelli is 
fit for any enterprise. She at 
least is not trammelled by rev- 
erence or decency. She has no 
scruples in putting her common, 
pert, ungrammatical sentences 
even into the mouth of person- 
ages princely or divine; and why, 
indeed, should she scruple or 
criticise? If her English halts, 
it is the best that she has, and 
the basest critic must acknow- 
ledge that every licence is per- 
mitted to genius. For, alas! 
genius is only too rare in this 
sad world of ours, and when 
we find a solid wad of it—632 
pages in all—we must doff our 
hats, and be grateful that we 
did not live fifty years ago, 
when fiction had nothing better 
to offer us than the cynicism of 
Thackeray or the farcical hu- 
mour of Charles Dickens. 
Miss Corelli, then, has genius, 
and plenty of it—cela va sans 
dire, as she would say herself. If 
she did not possess the supreme 
gift, we might perhaps object 
to her sanguine temerity. We 
might suggest, for instance, 
that a formal attack upon all 
the Churches should not be 
made by an unlettered lady, 
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who knows not the rudiments 
of theology or criticism. We 
might point out in all modesty 
that to give your characters 
high-sounding names, and to 
put such speeches in their 
mouth as would shame an 
orator of Hyde Park, is wicked 
irreverence. We might prefer 
a slight knowledge of English 
grammar to miles of obvious 
rhetoric. We might urge that 
a fluid style was an insufficient 
atonement for unblushing in- 
accuracy. For it must be con- 
fessed (by the critic) that Miss 
Corelli is irreverent, illiterate, 
rhetorical, and inaccurate. She 
thinks it not unbecoming to say 
of Jesus Christ that “ the person- 
ality of the little fellow was very 
winning”; she permits the Pope, 
who is a scholar and a gentle- 
man, to talk like a tub-thumper; 
finding the poor English tongue 
insufficient to her purpose, she 
sprinkles her pages with scraps 
of French and Italian, hoping, 
perchance, that her solecisms 
will deepen the local colour. So 
when she means “silence,” she 
gasps out ftais-toi; so she 
believes that in French nom de 
Jésus is a recognised expletive; 
so she appears to think that 
a Parisian countess might say 
Quelle honneur ! when she im- 
agined herself “the leading 
lady” to a great tragedian. 
Again, if an ordinary man 
(or woman) of letters choose 
to denounce a country not 
his (or her) own, he is 
expected to strengthen his 
venom with knowledge. Yet 
Miss Corelli, whose sa@va in- 
dignatio is piously directed 
against France, displays 4 
sturdy ignorance of that 
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country and its literature. To 
call Catulle Mendés an “hys- 
terical little boy” is a piece 
of folly that nothing (save 
genius) can excuse; and what 
can modern letters mean to a 
writer who classes Maeterlinck 
with Byron and Heine as “a 
wicked person”? But that is 
the advantage of genius: it 
need understand nothing; it 
may parade knowledge which 
it does not possess; it may 
commit every sin against taste 
and truth; and all the same 
it is genius, or, if it isn’t, what 
becomes of the manifold pro- 
testations which have secured, 
we are told, to ‘The Master- 
Christian’ so many thousands 
of readers ? 

A humorous champion of Mr 
Hall Caine once declared in the 
bravery of print that “not 
even his detractors could deny 
him the gift of genius”; and 
similarly the genius of Miss Cor- 
elli does not depend upon the 
grudging acknowledgment of 
detractors. Here is her genius 
thick and slab for all folk to see. 
Her motive is not fresh,—on the 
contrary, it is as hackneyed a 
motive as she, or any other, 
could find; but no doubt she 
recognises the truth of Horace’s 
maxim already quoted—diffcile 
est proprie communia dicere— 
and does not stoop to win an 
effect by mere originality. Now, 
for many years past it has been 
a favourite artifice of certain 
painters to startle the world by 
putting Jesus Christ into in- 
congruous surroundings. He 
has been pictured at a music- 
hall, and at a dinner-table, and 
the inartistic familiarity has 
found an instant success. Well, 


Miss Corelli has achieved in 
fiction what M. J. Béraud has 
achieved in painting. She has 
placed Jesus Christ in the Paris 
and Rome of to-day; she has 
confronted Him with the cul- 
tured rabble that packs fashion- 
able churches and fashionable 
studios. But it is not for this 
that we thank her. Not even 
in the presence of transcendent 
genius can we forget who rushes 
in where angels fear to tread. 
No; we thank her for a set of 
romantic characters, which we 
could not match in the whole 
realm of fiction. 

Above all, she has brought 
back to life our old friend the 
Wicked Markiss, who reminds 
us of those brave days when 
culture was not, and when the 
‘Family Herald’ rejoiced the 
hearts of England. And we 
doubt whether even the 
‘Family Herald’ ever dis- 
covered so wicked a Markiss as 
the gentleman known to Miss 
Corelli as the Marquis Fon- 
tenelle. Poor man, he might 
have had the particule; but 
surely he is wicked enough 
without it. “Yes,” sighs the 
beautiful countess, “I am in 
love with the Marquis Fon- 
tenelle! Ah! le beau marquis! 
He is so extraordinary ! —so 
beautiful !—so wicked!” Is it 
not our old friend Aubrey 
Plantagenet himself? Cannot 
you see his rolling eye and his 
waxed moustache? And are 
you not compelled to think of 
George R. Sims’ incomparable 
poems, and of the monster who 
in the very eye of the Norman 
mothers invited the high-born 
maids to join the revelry of 
the sensuous galop? But, ah! 
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what a fine fellow is_ the 
Wicked Markiss! There is 
nothing mean about him. “I 
seldom ride in a common fiacre,” 
he says sadly, “but this time I 
did so.” How could he so far 
forget himself? How, indeed, 
save under the impulse of la 
chasse? And despite the common 
fiacre, our Markiss is capable 
of everything, save marriage. 
“To love one’s wife,” says he, 
“would be petite bourgeosie.” 
The French is not quite worthy 
the noble station of the gentle- 
man, yet how fine the irony! 
Does it not remind you of Juv- 
enal, the one author in ancient 
and modern times to whom, 
we have been told, our great 
Marie Corelli is comparable? 
But, alas! the Markiss don’t 
live up to his reputation. 


He fights a duel with a com- 
mon actor, who, in a lingo 
which even the Markiss might 


envy, describes himself as “Moi! 
le génie de France,” and who, 
of course, is the Markiss’s own 
long-lost brother, strawberry- 
mark and all. The brother- 
hood, if we may say so, is as 
sure as eggs, and what won- 
der is it that the great heart, 
which seldom condescended to 
a common fiacre, broke at the 
revelation ? 

But that is the mark of Miss 
Corelli’s genius. She carries us 
off, breathless and expectant, 
into what she herself might 
call the beau monde. Above 
all, she has touched vice with 
the finger of scorn, and she has 
brought Sin (with a capital) 
into the cottage homes of Eng- 
land. She has laid bare with 
a ruthless courage the crimes 
of France and of Rome. If we 
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may believe her—and of course 
we may—every Cardinal is the 
father of a large and thrivin 

family. And as to the Abbés 
of France, they are but the 
wicked Markiss in another cos- 
tume. M. Vergniaud, in fact, 
runs a close second to Fontenelle 
himself. “I know the charm of 
sin!” he cries—“the singular 
fascination of pure devilry!” 
And he does. Well might he 
rival the flippant Abbés of the 
last century—in fact, we are 
half afraid that once again 
genius is caught napping, and 
that Miss Corelli believes that 
St Evrémond still lives. For 
upon the delicate finger of the 
Abbé Vergniaud there sparkles 
a diamond ring; with a listless 
hand he turns over the worldly 
pages of the ‘Revue de deux 
Mondes’; and even though he 
does seem to believe in the 
innocence of Alfred Dreyfus, 
he is evidently a _ wicked, 
worldly, and witty person. 
What wonder is it, then, that 
“France is playing a losing 
game,” and that St Peter’s at 
Rome is but a “huge theatre 
misnamed a church” ? 

But better than the Markiss, 
better than all the infamous 
clergy, is the beautiful Angela 
Sovrani, who (we are sure) is 
nothing but a portrait of Marie 
Corelli, drawn by only the hand 
and brain that are capable of 
understanding her. For Angela 
Sovrani, also, is a woman of 
genius, the supreme artist of 
her age and planet. She is 
not actually beautiful; but she 
creates around her, wherever 
she goes, “an effect of beauty.” 
Her eyes, of course, are 
“purple- grey and drowsy- 
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lidded.” “In herself she was 
a creature of remarkable 
temperament and character— 
true womanly, in every delicate 
sentiment, fancy, and feeling, 
but with something of the 
man-hero in her scorn of petty 
aims.” Have we not here a 
masterpiece of self-portraiture ? 
In what other colours can 
genius be painted? And the 
resemblance does not end with 
this. “Within the small head 
lay a marvellous brain, and 
the delicate body was _ pos- 
sessed by a spirit of potency to 
conjure with.” Moreover, An- 
gela, too, was engaged upon a 
work which might have been 
called “The Master-Christian,” 
had she not styled it “The 
Coming of Christ.” It was a 
vast and painted allegory, 
which Raffaelle or Angelo 


would have been proud to sign, 


if only they could have achieved 
it; and it convulsed' the 
Vatican as violently as_ the 
sermon of the Abbé Vergniaud. 
Yet for a while it seemed to 
fail, merely because it had not 
been painted by a man. And 
Angela Sovrani had assured the 
most elaborate secrecy. She 
refused to show her picture un- 
til it was finished. “They take 
my ideas, and use them,” she 
complained, “and then, when 
my work is produced, they say 
it is J who have copied them, 
and that women have no imag- 
ination.” That is precisely 
what Marie Corelli has suffered 
these many years—the thefts 
and detractions of men. For 
it is well known that most men 
and all novelists envy the success 
of women. On one occasion a 


great sigh broke from Angela’s 
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lips when she thought: “Ah, 
but the world will never own 
woman’s work to be great, even 
if it be so, because men give the 
verdict, and man’s praise is for 
himself and his own achieve- 
ments always.” Even genius, 
then, is a poor solace to women, 
for man goes on living in the 
fool’s paradise of self, and it is 
only when a heroine arises brave 
as Marie Corelli, that he hears 
a fragment of the truth. Yet 
Sappho did not miss the crown 
of glory, and Jane Austen bore 
without complaint the misery 
of her sex. 

Thus Marie Corelli thinks 
and speaks behind the mask of 
Angela Sovrani. Poor Angela! 
She, toe, put her life - blood 
into her work, and she, too, was 
chiefly preoccupied by its sale. 
“ Yes, I must work! That big 
canvas of mine will not sell, I 
fear! My father was right. 
It was a mistake.” Of course 
it was a mistake if it would not 
sell, as none knows better than 
Marie Corelli, whose masterpiece 
will doubtless soon boast half 
a million readers! “What is 
the use of painting a picture 
for the world ”—again we quote 
our Angela—“if there is no 
chance to let the world see it?” 
Obviously there is no use at 
all, because genius is concerned 
with nothing else than profit 
and a big circulation. And 
in the end Angela triumphed, 
as her creator has triumphed. 
“Tf you consent”—so the 
welcome news was brought her 
—“the picture will be bought, 
not by any private purchaser, 
but by the American nation.” 
Splendid, is it not? And Marie 
Corelli’s triumph is yet greater 
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than Angela’s. Her master- 
piece is not bought merely by 
the American nation; it is a 
treasure over which America 
and England will dispute until 
the end of time. 

And what we like best about 
Marie Corelli is her simple 
sense of business. Her genius 
is superior to the vanity which 
declares that art is its own 
reward, and that the artist 
should work to please himself. 
She finds out precisely what 
the public wants and gives it to 
them. piping-hot, nor does she 
ever deceive herself with a 
foolish theory of perfection. 
She knows well enough that 
her work is not sanctified until 
it is sold, and she knows that 
every man who wields a pen is 
consumed with a mad jealousy 
at the hundreds of thousands of 
distributed copies. But success 
does not alway ensure admira- 
tion. The poor Angela is stabbed 
in the back by a vile man jeal- 
ous of her skill, another incident 
to prove that Marie Corelli has 
composed an eloquent chapter 
of autobiography. Indeed, the 
author of ‘The Silver Domino’ 
has received enough stabs in the 
back to murder an army, and we 
should like to believe that Flor- 
ian’s murderous attack upon hi» 
rival symbolised Mr Hall Caine’s 
fury when he read the pub- 
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lisher’s advertisement of ‘The 
Master-Christian.’ But, alas! 
we may not: for Angela 
Sovrani loved Florian, and 
Marie Corelli has publicly 
stated that she refrains from 
the study of Hall Caine’s works 
on principle—on the lofty prin- 
ciple that he once read a manu- 
script of hers without approval. 

And the tale of Miss Corelli’s 
genius is not yet told. Her 
six hundred pages hold many a 
sensation which we have not 
space tomention. The murders 
can hardly be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and_ the 
eloquent attacks made upon all 
the Churches are marked by a 
simple sincerity which easily 
condones their obvious com- 
monness. Of course ‘The Mas- 
ter-Christian’ might be con- 
demned as ill-considered, ignor- 
ant, andilliterate. It is written 
(we can hear the objection of 
the critic) in the sort of pigeon- 
English affected by trippers 
who have spent a week on the 
Continent. It should raise a 
laugh of contempt, says the 
envious one, whenever it does 
not prompt a sigh of disgust. 
But we know it is a master- 
piece: the publishers have told 
us so, and the hoardings echo 
the publishers. In brief, it is 
a work of genius, and we could 
not forget it if we would. 
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The Military Policy of the Country. 


THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD BE 
AN OFFENSIVE POLICY. 


SHALL Great Britain be con- 
tent to maintain a defensive 
policy for her army, as she has 
done for the last half century, 
or is it necessary for her mili- 
tary policy to be an offensive 
one, and for her navy and 
army to act for the defence of 
the empire, on &@ common plan? 
The policy of the navy is, in 
all cases, to “meet. the enemy 
wherever he may be”; the 
policy of the army, on the 
other hand, has been, and is, 
“to act on the defensive within 
Great Britain,” and on this 
policy our army administration 
is based and our present plan 
of mobilisation is framed. 

Successive Governments have 


approved the policy, and the 
people have endorsed it ; so that 
in all essentials we stand on 
the same footing as Belgium 
and Switzerland amongst Euro- 
pean nations, whereas the pro- 


tection of our interests in 
Greater Britain, and the main- 
tenance of our influence in 
diplomacy, requires that our 
army should be kept on a 
footing of adequate strength, 
and that its “policy” be essen- 
tially offensive, as is that of the 
navy. 

The change involved is a 
radical one, but it is not, nec- 
essarily, an extravagant one. 
The union of the two services, 
the navy and the army, in one 
purpose, must promote strength 
and result in a well-considered 
economy, for combination in 
offensive warfare is exceedingly 


difficult where the two services 
are governed by principles that 
are divergent. 

What does the change mean 
to the nation? A liberal ex- 
penditure to enable the military 
machine to be readjusted, but 
in the end a feeling of security 
she has not known for some 
time. 

The European army in India 
is at all times maintained on an 
offensive footing, and of recent 
years the garrisons of our coal- 
ing stations and our colonial 
garrisons have been placed, in 
regard to numbers and equip- 
ment, on a satisfactory footing. 
It is therefore what has been 
termed the “home army ” that 
needs to be considered. 

We require a very extensive 
building programme to enable 
us to accommodate the army 
of the future, and to provide 
barracks and _ buildings of 
modern requirements in many 
of our garrisons and depots that 
have been in existence for a 
long time. We need to expand 
our depots to admit of our 
receiving more recruits, and in 
war-time, of our accommodating 
those that remain with bat- 
talions and are not fit for 
service, being under twenty 
years of age. This will take at 
least 20 millions of money, 
which may be procured on loan, 
to be extended over a period of 
ten years. In this sum will be 
included the acquisition of land 
for exercise and manceuvre and 
the provision of rifle-ranges. 
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We shall have to increase 
the number of officers in each 
of our battalions and to add 
largely to the staff of non- 
commissioned officers both with 
regiments of cavalry and bat- 
talions of infantry, and at all 
our depots to allow of instruc- 
tional work being efficiently 
carried out. This represents 
an annual increase in expendi- 
ture of approximately half a 
million of money. Fortunately 
steps have already been taken 
to increase our field - artillery, 
and for the present the re- 
armament and expansion of 
that arm of the service may 
be held to have been con- 
sidered. Similarly, the pro- 
vision of stores and equipment 
for a considerable army has 
been approved, and may be 
assumed as determined on. 

The question, therefore, of 
how to bring about the change 
that is required is brought 
within reasonable limits. First 
of all, we require to decide 
what number of regiments and 
battalions should constitute our 
fighting army, and maintain 
them by enlisting the requisite 
number of recruits. We must 
determine how our remaining 
regiments and battalions may 
be brought to war strength and 
be placed in the field in reason- 
able time with horses, transport, 
&c. These questions are easy 
of solution provided Parliament 
determines to provide the req- 
uisite funds. A probable ad- 
ditional cost of 5 millions in 
annual expenditure is estimated 
as necessary. 

They do not involve any 
change of system, and can be 
worked out by our responsible 
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military chiefs. What it is 
essential that the nation should 
understand and accept is, that 
the reform of our auxiliary 
forces is the principal factor in 
any step towards placing the 
army on a sound footing. Every 
man in Great Britain should be 
willing either to serve volun- 
tarily in the Militia or Volun- 
teers, or to pay towards the 
maintenance of those forces 
Militiamen and volunteers should 
be given such privileges as will 
justify this measure of compul- 
sory service. But in establish- 
ing the county militia and the 
county volunteers on a footing 
of thorough efficiency, there 
must be a due proportion main- 
tained between them, and they 
must be regarded as reinforce- 
ments to the territorial battalion 
with which they are associated. 
The Militia must be prepared 
to enter the fighting line after 
a given period, and to serve 
where required. The Militia 
battalions must be made to 
stand high in the considera- 
tion of the county in which 
they serve. Their expansion is 
necessary, and the formation 
of a reserve for the Militia, 
by which their numbers may 
be increased threefold, is a sine 
quad non. 

The Volunteer forces occupy a 
good position in the estimation 
of the nation at this juncture, 
and it is well that they have 
arrived at a stage of efficiency 
which enables them to become 
more important than they have 
hitherto been. Their réle is, 
however, essentially a defensive 
one, and their numbers should 
be limited to what is actually 
required in the military pro- 
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mme of the country: they 
should not be allowed to enrol 
as volunteers those who are 
under twenty years of age, and 
are consequently unfit for mili- 
tary service and are unequal 
to meet the soldiers of the Con- 
tinent, the youngest of whom 
must be from twenty to twenty- 
one years of age. If the 
strength of our Volunteer force 
be rightly restricted, and op- 
portunity be given, for those 
members of the force who 
desire it, to join the fighting 
line of the army under certain 
conditions, its whole character 
will be altered, and the im- 
provement in the force will 
commend itself to the nation. 
But it is essential to realise that, 
if the present conditions of en- 
rolment are continued, the 
numbers of recruits required 
for the army and the Militia 


cannot be obtained in the 
country. 

If the offensive principle be 
adopted, the resuscitation of our 
Militia force will follow as a cer- 
tainty, and the difficulties that 
surround the problem of army 
organisation be minimised. It 
is, however, of real importance 
that the nature of the question 
at present before the country 
be realised. 

Unless the change of policy 
here recommended can be real- 
ised, and be approved by Parlia- 
ment with the consent of the 
nation, we shall fail to gain ac- 
ceptance at home for any plan 
of army reform, and shall cer- 
tainly find the great colonies of 
Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa unwilling to co-operate. 
The plan must be imperial in its 
aims, and be governed by prin- 
ciple from its inception. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE general election of 1900 
will mark an epoch in the 
history of the country. It 
comes at the end of an event- 
ful century, during the closing 
years of an exceptionally glori- 
ous reign, and it must decide 
issues of imperial magnitude. 
The tribunal which pronounces 
the decisive verdict and gives 
its mandate to an omnipotent 
Parliament does so in secrecy 
and without reasons assigned. 
The most experienced observers 
may all be at fault in speculat- 
ing upon its inscrutable decree. 
We can only hope that it may 
be in accordance with wisdom 
and sound policy. 

It is difficult to recognise in 
one of the two political parties 
now confronting each other at 
the polls the lineaments of that 
great confederacy which since 
the Reform Act of 1832 has 
virtually dominated the coun- 
try. The Liberal party has 
been of late years gradually 
reverting to the position which 
it held at the beginning of the 
century, for reasons somewhat 
similar to those which are 
applicable now. In the long 
struggle of Pitt against Na- 
poleon its sympathies were 
suicidally thrown on the side of 
the national enemies. Although 
under its great leaders— the 
Greys, Russells, Palmerstons— 
of the nineteenth century, the 
possession of power brought 
with it the instincts of patriot- 
ism and a desire to uphold the 
interests of the country, yet 


in the conscious decline of its 
authority and reputation it has 
manifested an unmistakable in- 
clination in favour of its earlier 
delusions. Twice in the past 
fifteen years public opinion has 
been successfully appealed to in 
order to administer a death- 
blow to its policy. In one 
instance the Liberals strained 
every nerve to hand over to 
those who were admittedly hos- 
tile to the British power and 
the British race the government 
of Ireland ; in the other they 
were responsible for the growth 
of a hostile power in the heart 
of our South African dominions, 
and rent their party in pieces 
over the question whether its 
ascendancy should be resisted 
by force of arms although the 
alternative was publicly pro- 
claimed to be our forcible ejec- 
tion from South Africa. They 
resent the epithet of doctrin- 
aire, but it is precisely because 
on high philosophic grounds 
they prefer the interest of every 
country to their own, and are 
ready to ascribe all virtues to the 
foes of their race, that their 
patriotic instincts have been 
sapped. Theology was intro- 
duced by the erratic genius of 
their leader to render the posi- 
tion still more absurd, and it 
was gravely urged that to resist 
the authors of rapine, murder, 
and boycotting was to attribute 
to the Irish people a double 
dose of original sin, and that 
to retrieve our military posi- 
tion in South Africa after the 
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defeat at Majuba Hill and the 
treacherous massacre of our 
soldiers at Bronker’s Spruit 
was to incur bloodguiltiness. 
The downfall of one of the 
great political parties is a pub- 
lic misfortune, more especially 
as it results not from an occa- 
sional mistake of disastrous 
consequence, but from the adop- 
tion of principles which self- 
preservation scouts. The policy 
of surrender has become hate- 
ful to the country. In domestic 
affairs it has been far from suc- 
cessful. Even the great meas- 
ures of parliamentary reform 
and free trade were carried by 
means of unconditional sur- 
render, with the result that 
democracy was established be- 
fore it was educated, for a time 
deteriorating the character of 
the House of Commons ; and 
we are left for all time to com- 
bat hostile tariffs with free im- 
ports, quite unable even to 
suggest a policy of reciprocity. 
Whenever a democratic or even 
a dangerous measure has been 
proposed during the last half 
eéntury, the feeling so graph- 
ically expressed by Lord Mel- 
bourne when Peel proposed 
free trade in corn has become 
universal. It was always to 
the effect that the moment it 
is proposed the flowing tide 
will be with it, and it must 
be carried. Mr Disraeli was 
the first to break in upon this 
fatalism by refusing to stim- 
ulate parliamentary reform by 
opposition. He warded it off 
for years by rival proposals, 
and eventually settled it him- 
self, Mr Gladstone finally 
broke the spell of this fatalistic 
VOL, CLXVIII.— NO. MXX. 


spirit by propounding Home 
Rule schemes so perverse in 
their provisions that they were 
decisively rejected at two gen- 
eral elections. The establish- 
ment of democracy, however 
precipitately effected, has not 
been fatal to the ascendancy of 
common-sense. It has ruined 
the doctrinaires. It has en- 
throned imperium et lbertas. 
It has rejected Gladstonian 
policy and methods. It has 
deposed its self - constituted - 
leaders, or sent them to fall 
into line with the Conservative 
party. 

The Unionist Government 
and party which now appeal 
for the support of the demo- 
cracy are essentially its own 
creation. Tories, Whigs, and 
ultra-Radicals were compelled 
by it to stand shoulder to 
shoulder and carry out its im- 
perious decree, which was to con- 
solidate the unity and strength 
of the empire. The creation 
was neither sudden nor capri- 
cious. The first act, no doubt, 
of the reformed constitution of 
1867 was to establish Mr Glad- 
stone in power and to carry out 
a large programme: of change. 
Its mandate was obeyed, but its 
approval was withheld. Lib- 
eralism was at the zenith of its 
success during the first Admin- 
istration of Mr Gladstone, but 
as soon as Parliament was dis- 
solved the Liberal party was in 
its throes. Its foreign policy 
had exasperated the country. | 
The surrender made by the 
Alabama treaty, and later on 
of the Black Sea clauses of the 
treaty of Paris, and similar 
acts of feebleness, led to the 
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Conservative victory of 1874 
which astonished the whole 
political world. It was the first 
intimation that the British 
democracy was determined to 
uphold and extend the empire. 
No worthier exponent of that 
policy than Lord Beaconsfield 
could have been found during 
the whole course of the century. 
The reassumption by this coun- 
try of an influential position in 
the councils of Europe gave 
.unlimited satisfaction. Even 
the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares occasioned an outburst 
of popular approval. The de- 
termination to resist Russian 
aggression on Turkey overbore 
the strong disapproval of Turk- 
ish methods and massacres, and 
European public law was vindi- 
cated by the Berlin treaty under 
British supervision, in a manner 
which showed that Gladstonian 
feebleness and sentiment had no 
real attractions for the British 
people. But Gladstonian ora- 
tory was as powerful as ever, 
and availed itself largely of the 
ignorance which pervaded the 
public mind as to the true state 
of affairs in Ireland, in Afghan- 
istan, and in South Africa. 
Subsequent revelations have 
shown that that ignorance was 
largely shared by Mr Gladstone 
himself. The result was the 
second Gladstone Administra- 
tion, perhaps the most inglori- 
ous and the most disastrous of 
the Queen’s reign. It began 
by surrendering the Transvaal 
te the Boers, in the earnest 
hope that the Boers meant 
no mischief. It undid much of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s work on the 
Indian frontier. It surrendered 
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the Soudan to the Mahdi. 
There was a policy of scuttle 
all over the world. It vigor- 
ously struggled, no doubt, with 
the Irish malcontents; but by 
methods so maladroit and un- 
successful that few competent 
observers were astonished when 
an unconditional surrender was 
proclaimed to be the only wise 
and practicable policy, and when 
Parnell and all his works were 
recommended to the approval 
of the country. The momentous 
import of this change of front 
and policy was fully appreciated 
by the democracy, For a time 
it had the desired effect of ob- 
securing the long list of foreign 
failures by the terrible urgency 
of a domestic issue. It also had 
the desired effect of rivetting Mr 
Gladstone’s authority on his 
party. That authority had 
been challenged by Sir H. 
James and Sir William Har- 
court after the disastrous dis- 
solution of 1874. It was chal- 
lenged by Mr Chamberlain and 
Sir C. Dilke during _ the 
election of 1885. It was de- 
plored by the Whig leaders and 
responsible officials. But it be- 
came hopeless to dislodge it 
from the combined forces of 
Parnellites and Radicals. If 
that confederacy could be con- 
solidated and triumph, Mr Glad- 
stone would have had all his 
own way, and the British 
empire would have suffered as 
badly as if defeated by Irish 
and Boers alike. If it failed, 
Gladstonianism was at an end, 
Liberalism was extinguished, 
and the Liberal party was re- 
solved into a congeries of dis- 
cordant atoms. 
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The history of the last fifteen 
years is the history of a deter- 
mined conflict between the prin- 
ciples of Gladstonianism on the 
one side and the principle of 
imperium et libertas on the 
other, which has terminated in 
the establishment of a great 
Unionist party led by Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, with 
a mandate from the constitu- 
encies to undo the mischief 
which had been wrought by 
the three last Ministries of Mr 
Gladstone in all parts of the 
world. Within the space of a 
single generation the new de- 
mocracy has exposed Gladston- 
ianism and dethroned it. It 
has established a strong Union- 
ist party and Government, and 
has scattered the Liberal party, 
distracted by internal division, 
deserted by leader after leader, 
bereft alike of principle and of 
policy. 

The election of 1895 did not 
give any mandate in regard of 
any detailed policy at home. 
It reaffirmed the decision of 
1886, which had been partially 
and temporarily disturbed by 
that of 1892. The general 
effect of the three elections, ac- 
centuated by the total failure 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
was emphatically to reverse the 
policy which had been enforced 
with so much obstinacy and 
passion, and to unite all classes 
in one common determination 
to maintain the integrity of the 
empire and uphold its interests 
throughout the world. Twenty 
years have now elapsed since 
that memorable election of 
1880, the immediate effect of 
which was very much as if 





Great Britain had been con- 
quered by a foreign Power. 
The accumulated consequences 
of the disastrous Ministry of 
five years’ duration which fol- 
lowed it have all presented 
themselves for adjustment and 
remedy during the five years of 
Lord Salisbury’s third Adminis- 
tration, And the real issue 
which is now to be submitted 
for the decision of the constitu- 
encies is whether they accord a 
general approval to the various 
measures which have been 
taken, or whether they will 
revert to the impossible policy 
of Home Rule in Ireland and 
surrender abroad, which it is no 
exaggeration to say menaces us 
at one and the same time with 
civil war at home and disas- 
trous complications in other 
parts of our dominions. 

Upon Home Rule it is impos- 
sible that any hesitation should 
arise. Nothing has occurred to 
raise the smallest doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable politic- 
ian as to the wisdom of the 
House of Lords in rejecting 
the half-hearted decision of the 
Commons in its favour, after 
a discussion which was closured 
in compartments. The country 
unhesitatingly supported the 
Lords, and the completeness 
and thoroughness of its de- 
cision leaves nothing to be 
desired. That Ireland should 
govern itself in virtual inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, and 
still retain a controlling voice 
in the Imperial Legislature and 
over the Imperial Government, 
is as fatuous an arrangement 
as if the two Boer republics 
were to be also in complete 
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independence, obtain the mas- 
tery over the colonies of the 
Cape and Natal, and dictate 
the exclusion of the British 
from the whole of South Africa. 
Foolish and impossible as it all 
sounds now, both results have 
been within measurable dis- 
tance of accomplishment, and 
both would have been the direct 
outcome of that alternative pol- 
icy, which the country is now 
asked finally to reject, but 
which was allowed to proceed 
for a considerable distance on 
the road to its accomplishment. 
The sacred principles of free- 
dom, management of your own 
affairs, and of union of hearts, 
were appealed to in both cases. 
The union of hearts as between 
the Irish, represented by Feni- 
ans and Land Leaguers, and 
the English, as represented by 
their Home Rule leaders, could 
only be brought about by the 
latter adopting the practices of 
the former. The Irish leaders 
were far too irreconcilable to 
modify either their conduct or 
their policy. The Gladstonians, 
in their marked abstention from 
censuring or attempting to con- 
trol their allies, at one time ex- 
hibited a marked deterioration 
of character. Fortunately, the 
hopelessness of continuing the 
alliance, the fatal character of 
the policy bequeathed to them 
by their great leader, the im- 
possibility of ever carrying it 
into execution, have led to a 
visible alienation between the 
two wings of the composite 
confederacy which has replaced 
the once great Liberal party. 
If anything were wanting to 
accentuate the perils born of 
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the Irish alliance it would be 
the conduct of some of the Irish 
leaders during the war with the 
Boers. And if anything were 
wanting to demonstrate its use- 
lessness as a political support it 
would be the exhibition of im- 
placable enmity and division 
which have arisen in its ranks, 
Parnell himself was a man of 
exceptional strength, but the 
power which fascinated Mr 
Gladstone rested on no solid 
foundation. At the present 
moment the men who are 
struggling with one another 
for his place present a sorry 
spectacle of mutual abuse and 
implacable bitterness, arising 
out of matters of no general 
interest. Mr Davitt may be 
the one man amongst them 
who impetuously blurts out 
that strong animosity to this 
country, which his colleagues 
are at no pains to conceal, and 
which has unaccountably fore- 
shadowed to some English 
statesmen a permanent union 
of hearts. He tells the Irish 
Nationalists not to centre their 
hopes in parliamentary action. 
He tells the Irish occupier, who, 
as Mr Lecky has shown, is 
placed in a more favourable 
position than any other agri- 
cultural tenant in the world, 
that in paying such rents as 
Irish Land Acts have left to 
the landlord he is enduring an 
intolerable grievance. He de- 
scribes those rents as an annual 
tax of ten millions, levied in 
opposition to all justice and 
right reason by a brood of social 
loafers upon the chief industry 
of Ireland. He says that to get 
rid of this intolerable grievance 
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is or ought to be the main object 
of the Irish Nationalist party. 
And in order to purify that 
party it must exclude all who 
have directly or indirectly sup- 
ported the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the South African 
war, which, in Mr Davitt’s 
words, is “one of the most 
wanton and atrocious crimes 
in human history.” When, in 
addition to all this hostile talk, 
it is gravely urged, without any 
open dissent on the part of 
others, that Ireland should take 
a brighter view of its future, 
because a little South African 
nation, less in numbers than 
the population of Dublin, had 
defied England, the British 
constituencies have no reason, 
and will have no inclination, 
to waver in their determined 
repudiation of Home Rule 
policy. 

But it is not in Ireland alone 


that British policy since the 
dissolution of 1880 and the 
consequent fall of Lord Beacon- 
field’s Government has required 


reversal and rectification. In 
north and south Africa the 
hostile powers represented by 
the Mahdi and Mr Kruger had 
grown up and flourished, and 
each was a standing menace 
to the British empire. The 
manner in which both of these 
gigantic perils, as they turned 
out to be, have been met and 
vanquished by the Administra- 
tion which now appeals: for 
support at the polls, has, in 
spite of all adverse criticism 
on our South African diplomacy 
and unpreparedness, conferred 
a lasting reputation upon Lord 
Salisbury’s Government which 
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must give it an enviable place 
in history amongst the many 
celebrated Cabinets of the 
Queen. The successful man- 
agement of those two great 
undertakings has certainly not 
been favoured by the chapter 
of accidents. A great deal 
had to be done to secure the 
non-intervention of Continental 
powers, and the consequences 
of many untoward incidents 
had to be averted. 

The circumstances at the be- 
ginning of this Administration 
were by no means of favourable 
omen for its future success. 
Even in the Far East the re- 
sults of the Japanese victories 
in China had not been alto- 
gether satisfactory. Russia 
had stepped in and _ secured 
some of their fruits, obtained 
Port Arthur and Talienwan 
and rivetted her hold upon 
Manchuria. There were diffi- 
culties in that region of the 
world which, in presence of 
Russian encroachment and 
German seizure of Kiao-Chau 
and the province of Shantung, 
seemed at the time in the eyes 
of some of us to call for a 
modification of a policy which 
had consistently respected the 
inviolability of Chinese terri- 
tory, and desired the mainten- 
ance of the Chinese sovereignty 
and government. But what- 
ever the difficulties, whether 
permanently or satisfactorily 
solved or not, they were kept 
from diverting the course of 
our policy either in Europe or 
in Africa. Other difficulties 
were more immediately menac- 
ing. There was the Sultan’s 
treatment of the Christian popu- 
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lation of Asia Minor, his brutal 
and exterminating massacres 
of the Armenians which were 
gradually lashing up this coun- 
try to war fever. Then there 
was the sudden menace by 
President Cleveland—probably 
for electioneering purposes—by 
which he brought war with 
the United States, over the 
question of Venezuelan boun- 
daries, within measurable dis- 
tance. Then came the Jameson 
Raid, followed by the German 
Emperor's telegram, which 
seemed to portend a struggle 
with Mr Kruger, backed by 
Germany. Dangers appeared 
to be thickening round this 
country from which it required 
considerable diplomatic _ skill 
and firmness to disentangle us 
before we could begin to solve 
the Soudan and Transvaal 
problems, which all of us knew 


could not be kept waiting 


much longer. The former as- 
sumed all of a sudden an 
urgency which brooked no de- 
lay. The destruction of the 
Italian army in Erythrea and 
the hostile activity of the Der- 
vishes, the menacing French 
expeditions, including one under 
M. Marchand, which was known 
to be directed to the Upper 
Nile—all concurred in making 
the reconquest of the Soudan 
and the re-establishment of 
British authority over the 
whole course of the Nile the 
foremost concern. The manner 
in which those difficulties were 
surmounted by Lord Kitchener 
is still fresh in the recollection 
of the country. But the urgent 
and anxious measures which 


had to be taken on the Indian 
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frontiers, directed against the 
warlike mountaineers in the 
neighbourhood of Afghanistan, 
are now almost forgotten in the 
completeness of the success with 
which they were accomplished, 
although at the time their peril 
and uncertainty weighed heay- 
ily on the public mind. 

In the course of the Queen’s 
long reign there has hardly 
been a more difficult and an- 
xious period than during the 
first three years of the present 
Administration. The public 
who have followed the various 
military measures on the In- 
dian frontier and in Egypt, 
and later on in South Africa, 
have no means of judging the 
adroit political management 
which has prevented all the 
difficulties involved coming to 
a head at the same time, and 
has freed our hands _ from 
political complications at the 
moment when we were called 
upon for our successive efforts 
of energy and successful dar- 
ing. We can judge by re 
sults, and we can imagine the 
coolness of judgment and dex- 
terity of action which were re- 
quired to cope with the situa- 
tions which arose. It was a 
task of no ordinary magnitude 
to stay the war between Turkey 
and Greece, and to deprive the 
former of the fruits of its vic- 
tories in spite of all the pro- 
vocation afforded. War either 
with Turkey or between the six 
Powers which represented the 
boasted Concert of Europe was 
avoided. The existence of 
Greece was saved, and the 
autonomy of Crete secured. 
The slaughter of the Armenians, 
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that foul stain on the history 
of the nineteenth century, could 
not be prevented. It was 
beyond our military resources 
to attempt it, and the situs 
was beyond the reach of our 
navy. The responsibility, so 
far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, must rest upon those 
who excited the Armenians to 
disaffection, exasperated the 
despot in the hollow of whose 
hand they lay, and endeavoured 
to make political capital out of 
a situation which meant death 
to their victims, while they 
themselves remained in absolute 
security. After these massacres 
had occurred war was of no use ; 
it could only aggravate the mis- 
chief and the suffering, without 
any possibility of a remedial 
result. The traditional policy 
of this country, sanctioned and 
enforced by the greatest states- 
men of the century, aimed at 
maintaining the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish 
Empire, as a security against 

ter miseries and greater 
perils than those involved in 
its continuance. But if it 
was wise to reverse it, the 
introduction of so much political 
passion and animosity into the 
question, directed against the 
Sultan, our former ally, was 
well calculated to produce dis- 
astrous results. Egypt and the 
Soudan have been a Nemesis 
which have dogged our foot- 
steps ; the Mad Mullah carrying 
the torch of war along our 
Indian frontier, the return of 
that unrest which has periodi- 
cally happened in India, and 
the defiant massacres in Europe 
and Asia Minor, may not un- 





likely have resulted from the 
change of political relations 
between the two great Mo- 
hammedan Powers represented 
by the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Government of the Queen. 
The result, no doubt, of un- 
ravelling the serious complica- 
tion in Eastern Europe which 
existed at the commence- 
ment of Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment has _ been chiefly 
negative. Its great success 
lies in this, that war was 
avoided and substantial poli- 
tical agreement amongst the 
six Powers secured, both results 
being of enormous importance, 
having regard to the por- 
tentous difficulties § which 
weighed upon us_ elsewhere. 
To this negative but momentous 
achievement may be added the 
salvation of Greece, and the 
autonomy and virtual inde- 
pendence of Crete. 

For the perils in front of us 
were such as could not be mini- 
mised. The Venezuelan con- 
troversy has passed more or 
less out of the public mind, but 
it is an important item in the 
political retrospect. The posi- 
tion taken up by the American 
statesmen and press was pro- 
vocative and aggressive in a 
high degree. They claimed a 
right to settle our protracted 
boundary differences with Ven- 
ezuela over our heads. They 
did so in language of violence 
and menace. They appealed 
to the Monroe doctrine in a 
manner which seemed to bring 
our relation with Canada within 
the range of discussion. The 
position taken up appeared not 
to admit the possibility of re- 
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treat on either side. To all 
appearance it wantonly ren- 
dered a fearful struggle im- 
minent and inevitable. Great 
Britain gave the leading con- 
tribution to a pacific settlement 
by avoiding recrimination, and 
by all classes of its inhabitants 
showing that they felt in their 
inmost souls the horror of em- 
barking in a_ world-wide 
struggle alike so unnatural 
and so causeless. Her states- 
men secured time for passion 
to subside. When common- 
sense and self-control regained 
their rightful sway over intelli- 
gent and responsible races, a 
sudden passion on both sides 
for international arbitration 
rendered the solution of, to all 
appearance, an insoluble pro- 
blem, possible and expeditious. 
The Treaty of Washington 


created an arbitration tribunal, 
composed this portentous dif- 
ference almost as quickly as 


it had arisen, and gave mutual 
satisfaction. In the war 
which afterwards arose _be- 
tween America and Spain, 
Great Britain, there seems no 
reason to doubt, actively inter- 
fered to secure the non-inter- 
vention of Europe or of any 
European power. In the course 
which the war took that inter- 
ference was felt to be of signal 
service to the United States, 
They have reciprocated it by 
an unusual outburst of friendly 
and even grateful sentiment, 
to an extent which makes every 
one feel, or at least hope, that 
the angry hostility and defiance 
breathed in the early stage 
of their Venezuelan interference 


is a note which has passed 
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away for ever. A civil war 
between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race would 
spell ruin and disaster all over 
the globe. We trust that the 
present friendly relation ma 
be long continued, that they 
may be confirmed by the 
recollection of the manner in 
which the grave crisis which 
immediately preceded it had 
been averted, and that Lord 
Salisbury and his Government 
may receive due recognition at 
the bar of history and at the 
polls for their wise and ‘suc- 
cessful statesmanship. 

Besides the better understand- 
ing with the United States 
which has resulted from the 
policy of the Ministry, there has 
at least been one practical ad- 
vantage obtained—viz., the final 
settlement of a long-standing 
dispute with Venezuela. It is 
of no real consequence that it 
was settled in a manner which 
admits the claim of the United 
States to interfere in any dis- 
pute between a European Power 
and a recognised Government 
on the American continent, 
either North or South. That is 
a claim which the United States 
will always be ina position to put 
forward, and solongas it is urged 
without violence and menace is 
not one which it is advisable to 
resist. Great efforts have been 
made to settle other outstanding 
causes of difference between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon powers, 
and to establish a permanent 
international court for the settle- 
ment of all existing and future 
disputes. These have not been 
successful, and even the joint- 
commission, of which Lord Her- 
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schell was president, was unable 
to effect any permanent arrange- 
ment. At all events, both with 
Germany and the United States 
a modus vivendi was arranged 
of a sufficiently satisfactory 
character to leave our hands 
quite free to deal with that 
which was perhaps the hardest 
roblem of all—the settlement 
of South Africa, in presence of 
Boer ambition, resources, and 
hostility which had grown up 
with remarkable velocity since 
the Majuba capitulation and the 
development of the Rand. Pos- 
sibly the arrangements in the 
Samoan archipelago by which 
Great Britain abandoned im- 
portant political rights, and 
under which both America and 
Germany gained important 
rights and harbours, may have 
been the price of neutrality. 
In the war which is just closing 
that neutrality and abstention 
from even diplomatic interfer- 
ence have been of the greatest 
value. Inthe case of the United 
States a desire to reciprocate 
our good offices during their 
own struggle may have had 
something to do with it ; and in 
that of Germany the total inse- 
curity of its own South African 
possessions in presence of a pre- 
dominant Boer Government, 
headed by Mr Kruger or his 
successors, may have suggested 
to the German Government and 
people, in spite of Dr Leyds’ 
propaganda and their own in- 
herent jealousy, that we were in 
reality fighting their battle as 
well as our own at a vast ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure. 

There remained our rela- 
tions with France, and prud- 
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ence required, having regard 
to French naval resources and 
French persistent rivalry—per- 
haps we might say active hos- 
tility—that we should clearly 
understand what we had to 
expect from that quarter be- 
fore embarking on our South 
African struggle. The French 
had one great motive for desir- 
ing peace, in their intense desire 
for the success of their great 
Exhibition. Notwithstanding 
her early associations with the 
Cape, South Africa has not 
attracted the special attention 
of France. On the other hand, 
West Africa was the theatre of 
portentous activity on her part. 
French expeditions were num- 
erous in that quarter and along 
the Niger. They were obvi- 
ously hostile to us and our 
treaty rights with the native 
rulers, It is not too much to 
say that there was a constant 
danger of war with France 
arising out of these expeditions 
during the early years of 
Lord Salisbury’s Administra- 
tion. The tension had become 
intolerable from her encroach- 
ments on our West Coast 
colonies, and her rival terri- 
torial claims in Nigeria and 
other West and Central African 
territories. The most memor- 
able of these expeditions was 
that of M. Marchand to the 
Upper Nile, evidently planned 
so as to place France in a 
position to raise a serious con- 
troversy over the completeness 
of our conquest, and to per- 
petuate Anglo-French rivalry 
in a quarter of the world where 
it would be most prejudicial 
alike to our honour and 
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security. The French flag was 
actually hoisted at Fashoda, 
and a distinct claim, with 
every sign of premeditation, 
made to French sovereignty 
over a portion of the Nile— 
that is, over a portion of 
Egypt—in hostility to ourselves, 
The complication was of the 
gravest kind: Lord Salisbury 
refused to negotiate, which, of 
course, meant war unless the 
claim was abandoned. In all 
other respects the international 
difference was conducted in as 
conciliatory a manner as pos- 
sible. On reflection the French 
gave way. The expedition must 
have been planned for years, 
and carried out in the hope 
that it might have reached its 
goal at a moment when some 
weak Administration, or some 
overwhelming difficulty else- 
where, would have unnerved 
the British decision. It failed 
in all respects. France has 
not yet sufficiently recovered 
from her military Sedan, and 
consequent weakness in Europe, 
to be ready to face with equan- 
imity the possibility, or shall 
we say the probability, of a 
naval overthrow, and her con- 
sequent weakness all over the 
world from the loss of ships, 
colonies, and commerce. 

Our vast display of naval 
power during the Jubilee of 
1897, our numerous coaling- 
stations and naval resources 
all over the world, the com- 
pleteness of our naval com- 
munications, the vulnerable 
condition of the French in its 
remote but valuable possessions, 
all counselled prudence. M. 
Marchand, in the face of his 
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Government's decision, appeared 
in the unenviable plight of 
having held out his hat on 
the Upper Nile for a pourboire 
and been civilly requested to 
move on. ‘The net result of 
all the irritating activity of 
the French, which gained for 
them the reputation of resort- 
ing to a policy of pin-pricks, 
was that conventions were at 
last entered into which gave 
to Great Britain absolute con- 
trol—partly by right of con- 
quest, partly in the name of 
the Khedive, but wholly freed 
from French interference—over 
the whole course of the Nile, 
and definitely settled all out- 
standing disputes in Western 
and Central Africa. This was 
a valuable achievement. It 
left France free to promote 
the success of her Exhibition, 
and so far as her colonising 
capacity extends, to develop 
her African territories, It left 
this country free to consolidate 
her reversal of Gladstonian 
policy in Egypt and __ the 
Soudan, and to begin the far 
more difficult and dangerous 
task of reversing it in South 
Africa. The accumulation in 
that quarter of the world of 
vast military stores and equip- 
ment, the growing confidence 
and hostility of the Boers, the 
spirit in which their diplomacy 
was being conducted during 
the whole of 1899, and in 
which their administration had 
been conducted for years, 
showed that a struggle was 
inevitable. It may be claimed 
for the Government that they 
had so managed foreign affairs 
in all parts of the world as 
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to secure a clear arena for the 
war. We must all admit that 
they underrated the proportions 
and duration of the conflict in 
store for them. But it must 
be added that as soon as the 
magnitude of the task was 
disclosed, there was not a mo- 
ment of hesitation. The energy 
and resources which were forth- 
with brought to its accomplish- 
ment were worthy of the empire, 
and have been crowned with 
complete success. 

It is superfluous to address 
a single word to our fellow- 
electors upon either the policy 
or justice of the South African 
war. All who bring a fair 
mind to bear upon the question, 
which includes the great mass 
of our race both at home and 
in the colonies, know with abso- 
lute certainty of conviction that 
it was an overpowering and 
calamitous necessity. Argu- 
ment is superfluous, because it 
has been demonstrated over 
and over again that the Boers 
of the Transvaal were deter- 
mined to assert their supremacy 
over the British, had planted 
the flag of Africa for the Afri- 
canders (meaning the Dutch) in 
their own country, had through 
the instrumentality of President 
Steyn converted the Orange 
Africanders to the same view, 
and had largely gained the 
sympathies of numerous Boers 
in Cape Colony. We were all 
of us slow to believe it, for we 
could not contemplate such a 
scheme as practicable. But 
the Boers’ experience of life 
had been on a restricted scale, 
and within its limits Boer 
ascendancy over the British 


had been frequently maintained, 
while the British had mostly con- 
tented themselves with claims 
which they had failed actively 
to enforce. Moreover, the Boers 
had been secretly preparing for 
mischief for years, knew that 
their resources had become ex- 
tensive in men, material, and 
money, while the mystery which 
enveloped their efforts exagger- 
ated their confidence in the 
great results which were to 
follow. The stubbornness which 
they showed in their diplomacy, 
and in refusing the just claims 
of this country to modify 
their gross tyranny and cor- 
ruption by granting an effec- 
tive Uitlander suffrage, was 
born of this faith in guns 
which Mr Kruger emphatically 
proclaimed. 

The hostile spirit shown in 
their administration to every- 
thing British and Uitlander 
was due to the same cause. 
The correspondence seized at 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria 
throws an interesting light 
upon this spirit, which absol- 
utely destroyed any practicable 
modus vivendi between Boer 
and British so long as the 
Government remained in the 
hands of the former. It also 
shows that there never was, as 
we all along asserted in these 
pages, any political conspiracy 
on the part of the Cape Gov- 
ernment or Cape politicians of 
influence against British rule. 
There was Boer sympathy with 
their blood relations, and this has 
led to a great deal of disloyalty 
and active hostility. But there 
is no sign of any settled inten- 
tion, or even wish, on the part 
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of the Cape Colony or the Cape 
Dutch, to substitute the su- 
premacy of the ignorant and 
corrupt Transvaal oligarchy for 
the rule of Great Britain. It 
is impossible that there should 
have been. The letters of Sir 
Henry de Villiers are most in- 
teresting, for they show that he, 
probably in common with all 
Africanders of light and lead- 
ing, distrusted President Kruger 
and his policy from the first. 
They also confirm the impres- 
sion, otherwise produced by 
Kruger’s intense obstinacy and 
self-confidence, that the Trans- 
vaal ruler distrusted the Cape 
Colonists, and fully intended 
that as a result of his victories 
over the British the southern 
colonies as well as the Orange 
State should feel the weight 
of his hand. 

The animus of President 
Kruger’s obstinate reliance on 
his guns cannot be doubted, 
when the Chief Justice states 
in this private letter of his that 
on a recent visit to Pretoria he 
regarded it as useless to see the 
President, since argument made 
no impression on him. He de- 
clares that if he and President 
Brand could have , foreseen 
Kruger’s policy, they would 
have advised the British Secre- 
tary of State in 1881 to re- 
commence the war rather than 
sign the Convention. A greater 
condemnation than this of the 
Majuba capitulation it is im- 

ible to conceive. Making 
all due allowances for the in- 
fluence of political complica- 
tions at home, and for the 
unforeseen character of events 
which subsequently occurred, 


no British Government worthy 
of the name ought to have con- 
cluded that Convention with 
victorious enemies in possession 
as invaders of our own territory. 
The dominant motive was to 
keep the Ministerial party to- 
gether, to face future peril by 
the ostrich’s expedient of run- 
ning your head into the earth. 
It now appears that that Con- 
vention was made with a man 
of such obstinate hostility to us 
that leading Africanders them- 
selves admit that he was unfit 
to be trusted with political 
power. The fixed idea has 
since grown in his mind that 
the Majuba success was to be 
the foundation of a vast Afri- 
cander dominion to be erected 
on the ruins of British power in 
South Africa. The authors of 
the Majuba capitulation have 
therefore much to answer for. 
They gave to utterly ignorant 
men, incapable of entertaining 
the notion that government is a 
trust and that the real interests 
of governors and governed are 
identical, the means of carrying 
tyranny and corruption to an 
intolerable pitch. Whether the 
advice which reached Pretoria 
was based on the necessity of 
permanently altering its policy 
to the Uitlanders, or on the 
policy of temporary concession, 
in the hope that some future 
English Ministry would be easier 
to deal with, it was in either case 
addressed to deaf ears. Kruger 
was confident in his new mili- 
tary strength and in his past 
military successes. The ardour 
of his subjects for war with cer- 
tain victory for its result had 
become irrepressible, and would 
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probably have subverted all 
prudential considerations, if 
any such existed, in the minds 
of the rulers. Sir Henry 
Villiers actually complains that 
when he was there Reitz seemed 
to treat the whole matter as a 
big joke. The suggestion that 
if war arose the whole might of 
Great Britain would be brought 
into play, and would not cease 
till the Transvaal was entirely 
subjugated, was utterly disre- 
garded. They plunged head- 
long into the contest in the firm 
belief that South Africa would 
become their own property, but 
probably with the feeling lurk- 
ing in the minds of the leaders 
that if things came to the worst 
they would be able to escape to 
Europe with the ill-gotten fruits 
of their corrupt administration 
of affairs. If a glimmering of 
honesty or political good sense 
remained to them, they could 
hardly have rejected such a 
warning as this from so promi- 
nent a statesman of their own 
party as Sir Henry Villiers :— 


“T confess I look with horror on a 
war to be fought by Africanders to 
bolster up President Kruger's régime. 
I could understand a war in defence 
of the South African Republic after 
it has made reasonable concessions to 
the demands of the new-comers, and 
after it has displayed the same desire 
to secure good government as is now 
in the Orange Free State ; but of such 
a desire I have not seen the faintest 
trace.” 


Mr Merriman takes the same 
view. He complains also of 
Kruger’s obstinacy, his vain 
hope of building up a State on 
the foundation of a narrow un- 
enlightened minority, his rejec- 
tion of all materials lying ready 
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to his hand for establishing a 
true republic on a broad liberal 
basis ; that his Boers, the back- 
bone of the country, are perish- 
ing off the land ; that it was im- 
perative to recruit his republic 
with new blood. And after the 
war had begun he probably 
expressed the real sentiment of 
the Cape Africanders when he 
says that, notwithstanding their 
temporary successes, the Boer 
cause is hopeless, and that “for 
our people to rise would be 
sheer madness, and only lead to 
the loss of our liberties, where- 
as by sitting still we may exer- 
cise some influence over the 
settlement.” With these views 
confidentially expressed by lead- 
ing Africanders on the spot and 
at the time, it is scarcely worth 
while to argue with the wrong- 
headed few amongst ourselves 
who regard the Transvaal oli- 
garchy as oppressed patriots 
and denounce this war, from 
which there was no_ possible 
escape, as a criminal blunder 
unjust and unnecessary. 
Fortunately for Great Brit- 
ain at this critical conjuncture, 
the determination of the coun- 
try was invincible, and it was 
led by a Ministry which appreci- 
ated the crisis and met it in the 
end with efforts proportioned 
to its magnitude. The conse- 
quences of underrating at the 
outset Boer resources was not 
so serious as might have 
been anticipated. Great Bri- 
tain commanded the sea, and 
had wisely provided herself 
with secure political relations 
which could not be subverted 
on the moment. The caution 


of the Boer leaders, and the un- 
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willingness of the Boer forces 
to face the open warfare of the 
plains or the risks of carrying 
fortifications by assault, all 
stood us in good stead during 
the enforced delay. As soon as 
Lord Roberts with his magnifi- 
cent army appeared upon the 
scene and effected his first vic- 
tories, the result was a foregone 
conclusion, and the Boer foroes 
have retreated from one point 
to another till they have ceased 
to merit the name of an army, 
and, unless they lay down their 
arms, deserve only the treatment 
accorded to lawless banditti. All 
organised resistance has been 
broken down, and since Kruger’s 
flight there is no longer war 
with a State possessing any 
separate political existence or 
controlled by any responsible 
Government. It would be a 
false political generosity which 
regarded Kruger as the object 


of sympathy or of the forbear- 
ance due to a fallen foe. No 
meaner political act can be im- 
agined than his ignominious exit 
from the land which he has done 


so much to ruin. The most or- 
dinary self-respect should have 
made him the last to leave the 
sinking ship. To lead his fellow- 
burghers to ruin, to prolong 
the conflict till by the laws of 
war they are face to face with 
its utmost rigours, to save his 
own purse and skin rather than 
even to attempt to make terms 
for them, is voluntarily to de- 
scend to the lowest depths of 
personal and political infamy. 
The annexations of the 
Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal have been formally 
proclaimed, and those terri- 
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tories have now been finally 
incorporated with the British 
empire. We must not be sur- 
prised if many Boers still 
hesitate to regard it as a cer. 
tainty, and to commit them- 
selves irrevocably to an alle- 
giance which has once before 
been repudiated with results 
disastrous to themselves. No 
assurances were ever more for- 
mally given and repeated than 
those which pledged this coun- 
try to maintain the annexa- 
tion effected by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, and the manner in 
which they were belied and re- 
pudiated has sunk deep into 
the hearts of Boer and Briton, 
of white and black. This is the 
real consideration which should 
weigh with all intelligent elec- 
tors. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that no _ hesitation 
should be shown at the polls in 
ratifying annexation, decreeing 
the settlement of South Africa, 
and excluding for the present 
from office the party which has 
once before pledged itself to 
annexation and then reversed 
it. We dare not contemplate 
the contingency of any other 
verdict than that of a decisive 
ratification of the policy which 
has been carried into effect. 
Even then the Boers who 
have once been deceived to 
their ruin may not all at once 
appreciate the effect of altered 
circumstances, or understand 
that the annexation of to-day 
is the unanimous unalterable 
decision of the whole British 
race both at home and in the 
colonies, which, after all that 
has happened, no human force 
is capable of subverting. If 
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there is any political wisdom to 
be found amongst the Boers, 
those who are still in arms will 
lay them down. There must 
be some reckoning for the 
systematic violation of the rules 
of war which have been com- 
mitted by their organised 
bodies, and for various acts of 
treachery on the part of the 
non-combatant population. The 
time for leniency is past, and 
must be replaced by wholesome 
and stern severity, and the work 
of civil government carried out. 
Loyalists must receive their re- 
ward, and rebels must receive 
sufficient punishment for their 
acts, even where no oaths of 
neutrality have been broken or 
treachery committed, which will 
differentiate their position from 
that of the loyalists, When 
these large territories are 
pacified and the Dutch popula- 
tion of South Africa have no 
longer a hostile flag to rally 
round whenever they are dis- 
satisfied and disaffected, we 
may expect that South Africa 
will become prosperous and 
contented. The value of this 
addition to the empire, an 
addition which has not been 
sought by us but forced upon 
us by Mr Kruger’s ineptitude, 
must necessarily be great. The 
mineral wealth must be enor- 
mous, and the revenue of up- 
wards of four millions to which 
we succeed will be easily yielded 
when the extortions, direct and 
indirect, with which it was 
accompanied, are discontinued, 
and the taxpayers receive in- 
stead the benefits which result 
from efficient administration. 
Our past errors of policy in 
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South Africa justify the ex- 
pectation that we shall contrib- 
ute our share to the expenses 
of a war which it became a 
matter of high imperial concern 
should be successfully waged. 
This share we have met by in- 
increased taxation, which will 
spread probably over a couple 
of years. The interest of that 
portion of the war expenses, 
which is defrayed by loans, 
should be charged to the prov- 
inces annexed, reduced in 
amount by the superior credit 
of an imperial guarantee, and 
easily to be met from the 
revenues of the conquered prov- 
inces. 

It is always difficult to decide 
as to the right moment of ap- 
pealing to the country as a 
Parliament draws towards the 
close of its natural life. The 
votaries of annual or triennial 
Parliaments favour a dissolution 
at any time, and the extreme 
reluctance to face their con- 
stituencies which is now mani- 
fested by many Radicals shows 
that the septennial period eéx- 
cites no disfavour, But it is 
very remarkable that of late 
years the Liberal party has 
shown no alacrity for a general 
election. In 1873 they tried 
to postpone the evil day by 
resignation, and in the next 
year they dissolved a Parlia- 
ment only five years old, in 
which they had a majority of 
sixty-six. No adequate reason 
was assigned for it at the time, 
and we now know, through 
the somewhat spiteful revela- 
tion of the late Lord Selborne, 
that it was dictated solely by 
the personal exigencies of Mr 
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Gladstone, who found him- 
self in an awkward position, 
having accepted an additional 
office and received its emolu- 
ments without vacating his 
seat. The result was disas- 
trous; and on two subsequent 
occasions —in 1885 and 1895 
—the Liberals resigned office 
rather than dissolve, although 
in the former case the Parlia- 
ment again was five years old. 
In both cases their Administra- 
tions. had much to answer for. 
That disastrous Government of 
1880-85 had good reasons for 
avoiding a dissolution, and 
sought, in handing over to 
its opponents a short term of 
office, to evade judgment on the 
past, and find new issues for 
the elections. The scheme was 
adroit, but it relaxed party dis- 
cipline ; and instead of a Prime 
Minister seeking past approval 
and future confidence, we had 
two political programmes, sub- 
mitted by rival leaders of the 
same party, each endeavouring 
to trip up the heels of the other. 
The old parliamentary hand was 
equal to the occasion. He de- 
clared for Home Rule, expelled 
dissentients from his party, dis- 
solved the new Parliament as 
soon as it was formed, and 
hoped that his power was con- 
solidated for the rest of his 
life. He was disappointed, and 
when his next chance came his 
majority was too small and his 
age too great for him to profit 
by it. But again the Liberals 
resigned rather than dissolve. 
They vacated their offices, 
Their successors immediately 
declared a policy of dissolution, 
and went to the country, seek- 
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ing what was virtually a vote 
of condemnation on their pre- 
decessors. After five years’ 
administration, when their 
mandate has been to clear 
away the mischief wrought 
by their rivals in Ireland, in 
Egypt, in Turkey, in China,, 
and in South Africa, they now 
seek a convenient moment to 
dissolve. Whether they are 
right in their selection can only 
be judged by the result. 

A Prime Minister who dis- 
solves, as well as a general who 
conducts a campaign, is tried 
by one standard alone, that of 
success. In its absence the 
most adroit excuses or the most 
conclusive proofs of well-con- 
sidered management are un- 
availing. It is largely a per- 
sonal matter belonging to the 
Premier with the consent of the 
Crown. Many consider to this 
day that if Lord Beaconsfield 
had resigned in 1878 on his re- 
turn from Berlin he would have 
renewed his majority. On the 
other hand, good faith required 
that he should wait till his 
treaty had been executed. And 
doubtless there was the personal 
reason that he had never had a 
majority before, and the one 
which he had got would last his 
life. The course which he took 
resulted in the disaster of 1880, 
which was mainly owing to the 
issue of public affairs after the 
Treaty of Berlin, but which was 
unfortunately represented as re- 
versing his policy prior to that 
treaty, and led to the new 
Government adopting measures 
under which British prestige has 
reeled all over the world, until 
restored by the brilliant suc- 
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cesses to which we have already 
referred in detail. The chief, 
and in our view the decisive, 
reason for dissolving at the 
present moment is that the 
country should sanction the 
South African policy of the 
Government in an unmistakable 
manner, and that neither the 
Boers nor the Colonies should 
have any room for doubt. If, 
for instance, there were twelve 
months’ delay and South Africa 
faded from the public mind, and 
some other policy, say Sir W. 
Harcourt’s Protestantism before 
politics, temporarily absorbed 
attention, the result would be 
to inspire want of confidence 
in the continuity of our policy, 
in our sustained devotion to the 
cause of empire, which could 
not fail to be disastrous. It is, 
in our judgment, of the first 
importance that the British 
constituencies should declare 
their opinion upon the general 
foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of their 
South African policy. It 
should be made clear that the 
establishment of British ascen- 
dancy from the Zambesi to the 
Cape is the fixed resolve of the 
whole British race, and that, 
subject to the maintenance of 
British authority, Boers shall 
be welcome to equal rights and 
privileges with all other classes 
of citizens. A verdict to that 
effect would have the further 
result that it would incidentally 
confirm in an unmistakable 
manner the decisions of 1886 
and 1895, that Great Britain 
will never tolerate the disin- 
tegration of the United King- 
dom at the bidding of Ireland. 
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It will be a satisfactory proof 
of the steadfastness of the 
public mind that in 1900 Pitt’s 
Act of Union of 1800 needs 
only incidental confirmation. 
In the strain of past and im- 
pending conflict with Napoleon, 
Pitt felt it a matter of life and 
death that the United Kingdom 
should present a united front. 
In our recent South African 
experiences, in the strain of 
conflict with a distant, brave, 
and resourceful foe, it has been 
borne in upon all our minds 
that a disaffected Ireland with 
arms in her hands and in pos- 
session of a quasi - indepen- 
dence subject to sovereignty 
would have had her knife at 
the throat of British power. 
It is essential that the elections 
of 1900 should confirm the 
policy of 1800 and strengthen 
the foundation of British unity 
and empire; that the policy of 
Pitt should emerge triumphant 
over Gladstonian efforts to sub- 
vert it. It seems to us an 
absolute impossibility in the 
present forlorn condition of 
the Liberal party, whose ante- 
cedents on the great issue 
before the electors are char- 
acterised by vacillation and 
disaster, and whose internal 
divisions have been caused by 
the two policies of Home Rule 
and South African surrender, 
that the electors should hesi- 
tate in their votes. 

At the moment of going to 
press the Ministerial addresses 
have just appeared. As might 
have been expected, they treat 
the issue before the country as 
one of world-wide importance, 
its decision as one which affects 
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the national destiny for some 
time to come. As regards the 
future the question is, Shall two 
independent and hostile Govern- 
ments be restored? Shall their 
provinces instead be grafted 
upon the British system, on 
the footing of self-governing 
colonies as soon as military 
force can be dispensed with? 
Will the continuity of policy 
necessary to that end be best 
secured by continued support 
of the Unionist Government, 
and will not vacillation of 
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purpose be ruinous to the em- 
pire? At such a crisis it is 
necessary that the Liberal 
party, which has encouraged 
and fomented the ambition of 
the Boers, by unworthy con- 
cessions, by misplaced sym- 
pathy, and by feebleness and 
uncertainty of policy, should be 
bid to stand aside till its dis- 
astrous errors have been erased 
from the public memory, and till 
time has healed their hurtful 
effect upon its own efficiency 
and organisation. 
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